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Foreword 


The year 1987 was a year of conversations that led to remarkable conclusions. The 
United States and its allies met for an economic summit in Venice and agreed that 
the future of economic freedom lies in trade that is both open and fair. To that end, 
we completed negotiations with our neighbor Canada on a breathtaking venture into 
international free trade. 

We renewed our longstanding commitment to excellence in our schools and the 
promotion of the peerless Western values that we must transmit to our children if 
our society is to prosper and grow. Our efforts to give our children a better future 
contributed to a new atmosphere in this nation—an attitude toward the use of illegal 
drugs that was summed up in three simple but powerful words: “just say no.” In this 
assertion of public morality, we may have seen the most important development of 
the year. 
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Preface 


This book contains the papers and speeches of the 40th President of the United 
States that were issued by the Office of the Press Secretary during the period Janu¬ 
ary 1-July 3, 1987. The material has been compiled and published by the Office of 
the Federal Register, National Archives and Records Administration. 

The material is presented in chronological order, and the dates shown in the head¬ 
ings are the dates of the documents or events. In instances when the release date 
differs from the date of the document itself, that fact is shown in the textnote. Every 
effort has been made to ensure accuracy: Remarks are checked against a tape record¬ 
ing, and signed documents are checked against the original. Textnotes, footnotes, and 
cross references have been provided by the editors for purposes of identification or 
clarity. Speeches were delivered in Washington, DC, unless indicated. The times 
noted are local times. All materials that are printed full-text in the book have been 
indexed in the subject and name indexes, and listed in the document categories list. 

The Public Papers series was begun in 1957 in response to a recommendation of 
the National Historical Publications Commission. An extensive compilation of mes¬ 
sages and papers of the Presidents covering the period 1789 to 1897 was assembled 
by James D. Richardson and published under congressional authority between 1896 
and 1899. Since then, various private compilations have been issued, but there was 
no uniform publication comparable to the Congressional Record or the United States 
Supreme Court Reports. Many Presidential papers could be found only in the form of 
mimeographed White House releases or as reported in the press. The Commission 
therefore recommended the establishment of an official series in which Presidential 
writings, addresses, and remarks of a public nature could be made available. 

The Commission's recommendation was incorporated in regulations of the Admin¬ 
istrative Committee of the Federal Register, issued under section 6 of the Federal 
Register Act (44 U.S.C. 1506), which may be found in title 1, part 10, of the Code of 
Federal Regulations. 

A companion publication to the Public Papers series, the Weekly Compilation of 
Presidential Documents, was begun in 1965 to provide a broader range of Presiden¬ 
tial materials on a more timely basis to meet the needs of the contemporary reader. 
Beginning with the administration of Jimmy Carter, the Public Papers series expand¬ 
ed its coverage to include all material as printed in the Weekly Compilation. That 
coverage provides a listing of the President's daily schedule and meetings, when an¬ 
nounced, and other items of general interest issued by the Office of the Press Secre¬ 
tary. Also included are lists of the President's nominations submitted to the Senate, 
materials released by the Office of the Press Secretary that are not printed full-text 
in the book, and acts approved by the President. This information appears in the ap¬ 
pendixes at the end of the book. 

Volumes covering the administrations of Presidents Hoover, Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon, Ford, and Carter are also available. 

The Chief Editor of this book was William King Banks, assisted by Gary L. Posselt 
and E.B. Swidal. 
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White House liaison was provided by Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to the President 
for Press Relations. The frontispiece and photographs used in the portfolio were sup¬ 
plied by the White House Photo Office. 
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Memorandum on the Generalized System of Preferences 
January 2, 1987 


Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 

Subject: Actions Concerning the General¬ 
ized System of Preferences 

Pursuant to sections 502(bX8) and 504 of 
the Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the 
Act) (19 U.S.C. 2462(bX8) and 2464), I am 
hereby acting to modify the application of 
duty-free treatment under the Generalized 
System of Preferences (GSP) currently 
being afforded to certain beneficiary devel¬ 
oping countries, and to make findings con¬ 
cerning steps by certain beneficiary devel¬ 
oping countries to afford internationally 
recognized worker rights to workers in such 
countries. 

Specifically, I have determined, under 
the provisions of section 504(cX2) of the Act 
and after taking into account the factors 
listed in sections 501 and 502(c) of the Act 
(19 U.S.C. 2461 and 2462(c)), that certain 
beneficiary developing countries have dem¬ 
onstrated a sufficient degree of competitive¬ 
ness (relative to other beneficiary develop¬ 
ing countries) with respect to particular eli¬ 
gible articles that section 504(cX2XB) should 
apply to such articles. Such countries are 
enumerated in Annex A opposite the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (TSUS) items 
applicable to each article. 

Second, under the terms of section 
504(cX3) of the Act, I am hereby waiving 
the application of section 504(c) with re¬ 
spect to particular eligible articles from 
specified beneficiary developing countries. I 
have received the advice of the United 
States International Trade Commission as to 
any industries in the United States which 
would likely be adversely affected by such 
waivers, and I have determined, based on 
that advice and on the considerations de¬ 
scribed in sections 501 and 502(c) of the 


Act, that such waivers are in the national 
economic interest of the United States. The 
countries to be afforded such waivers for 
particular eligible articles are enumerated 
in Annex B opposite the TSUS items appli¬ 
cable to each article. 

Finally, after considering various private 
sector requests for review concerning 
worker rights in certain beneficiary devel¬ 
oping countries, and in accordance with 
section 502(bX8) of the Act, I have deter¬ 
mined that the following beneficiary devel¬ 
oping countries have taken or are taking 
steps to afford internationally recognized 
worker rights (as defined in section 502(aX4) 
of the Act): Guatemala, Haiti, the Republic 
of Korea, the Philippines, Suriname, 
Taiwan, and Zaire. However, I have deter¬ 
mined that Romania, Paraguay, and Nicara¬ 
gua, previously designated as beneficiary 
developing countries, are not taking steps 
to afford such internationally recognized 
worker rights. Therefore, I intend to notify 
the Congress of the United States of my 
intention to remove Romania and Nicara¬ 
gua from the list of designated beneficiary 
developing countries for purposes of the 
GSP, and to suspend the GSP eligibility of 
Paraguay. Finally, I am continuing to 
review the status of such worker rights in 
another beneficiary developing country, 
Chile. 

These determinations shall be published 
in the Federal Register. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 3:27 p.m., January 2, 1987] 

Note: The memorandum and annexes were 
printed in the “Federal Register” of January 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate on the Generalized System of Preferences 
January 2, 1987 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I am writing to inform you of my intent 
to withdraw Romania and Nicaragua and 
suspend Paraguay from the list of benefici¬ 
ary developing countries under the Gener¬ 
alized System of Preferences (GSP) effective 
60 days after the date of this letter. This 
action is being taken in accordance with 
Title V of the Trade Act of 1974 (the Act), 
as amended. 

Sections 502(b) and 504(b) of the Act re¬ 
quire that the President withdraw or sus¬ 
pend from the list of GSP eligible countries 
any country that he has determined is not 
taking steps to afford its workers interna¬ 


tionally recognized worker rights. After 
careful review, I have determined that Ro¬ 
mania, Nicaragua, and Paraguay are not 
taking steps to afford their workers interna¬ 
tionally recognized worker rights. 

This notice is being provided pursuant to 
section 502(aX2) of the Act. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, and George Bush, President of 
the Senate. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the Fiscal Year 1988 Budget 
January 3, 1987 


My fellow Americans: 

Now that the new year is here and the 
holidays are just about over, Nancy and I, 
like you, are getting ready to return to 
work; and for me that means that in just a 
few days Ill be sending Congress my pro¬ 
posal for next year's Federal budget. You 
know, when you look at a budget, all you 
see are long rows of numbers. They go on 
for pages, and they're not very exciting. But 
those numbers always add up to something, 
and it's not just a surplus or a deficit. No, 
it’s also a plan, a hope, a vision of what 
America is and of where America is going. 

Six years ago we began our country on 
the path to greater growth and opportunity. 
We said it was time to put the days of tax 
and spend in the past and trust less in gov¬ 
ernment and more in America’s families, 
communities, and values. Some called the 
values we talked about radical and even 
revolutionary. Well, you know, I had to 
smile when they called it the Reagan revo¬ 
lution, because, yes, those values may have 
been revolutionary, but they were from a 
revolution much older than me—the revo¬ 


lution that started with the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, the 
revolution continued by every American 
who ever plowed the land or worked in a 
factory, an office, or a store, or built a busi¬ 
ness or stayed home and built a family. 

Those have been the values that shaped 
this budget as well. What are they? Well, 
one is that government shouldn't tax away a 
man or woman’s incentives to work, save, 
and invest, and that taxes should begin only 
after a family has earned enough to live on. 
That's why this is a “no-tax-increase” 
budget. Last year America pushed aside the 
special interests and passed a tax reform bill 
that was prosavings, proinvestment, profa¬ 
mily. By next year, as a result of tax reform, 
the top tax rate will be 28 percent; the 
standard deduction and personal exemp¬ 
tions for your family will have gone up by 
60 percent; and most families will pay a 
rate of no more than 15 percent. But now 
some in Congress are saying they’d like to 
take part of this away, even before it goes 
into effect. They’d rather raise your taxes 
than cut their spending. Well, not if I have 
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anything to say about it. 

This budget cuts spending and leaves 
your family's paycheck alone, and that's an¬ 
other important value. Like your family, 
the Federal Government should live within 
its means. This year we're taking an historic 
step toward that goal, because the Federal 
Government is doing less real spending 
than last year, something that hasn't hap¬ 
pened since 1973. That’s right—not in 
almost 14 years. And with the coming year's 
budget, we plan to make it 2 years in a row. 
By the way, Congress wouldn’t have 
achieved these spending cuts without the 
discipline of the Gramm-Rudman law. 
That's why those who say do away with 
Gramm-Rudman are just plain wrong. 
Gramm-Rudman has begun to put the mon¬ 
ster of big spending into a cage, and we 
won’t let that monster out. 

The budget I’m proposing will meet the 
Gramm-Rudman target. It will bring the 
Federal deficit within the range of our 
normal peacetime experience, and it will do 
this without shortchanging important com¬ 
mitments. We will spend more than ever 
for America's elderly, for law and drug en¬ 
forcement, for AIDS research, for health 
care, and for air traffic safety. And in one 
vital area, defense, we’ll be stopping a dan¬ 
gerous slide. For the last 2 years defense 
spending, after inflation, has dropped, even 
while our adversaries spent more. To let 
this decline continue would endanger every 
family in America and world peace as well. 


With this budget, we'll give defense a 
modest but important boost, the minimum I 
believe is necessary to ensure America's 
peace and security. But while we’ll be 
spending more in many areas, we'll also be 
looking at the invoices more carefully than 
ever. In defense, in health care, and many 
areas, we’ve asked: Are we getting what we 
think we’re paying for? And where the 
answer is no, we plan to make changes, and 
those changes are reflected in this budget. 

All of this will require the help of Con¬ 
gress. That's why I was disappointed to hear 
that the new Democratic leadership had de¬ 
clared that their first priority is to pass the 
budget-busting clean water bill that I 
vetoed last year. Well, now, I'm in favor of 
clean water, but the only thing clean in this 
bill is its name. It spends billions more than 
is needed. If the Democratic leadership de¬ 
cides to push this bill, they'll be sending a 
clear signal that they’ve sided with those 
who want to raise your taxes and take the 
lid off spending. I am willing to work with 
congressional leaders for a reasonable bill. 
But I have a special message to the new 
Congress: You can’t have it both ways. You 
cannot decry deficits and then pass budget- 
busting legislation. The American people 
expect us to work together to eliminate the 
deficit. I remain ready to do so. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Message to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate Transmitting the Fiscal Year 1988 Budget 
January 5, 1987 


To the Speaker of the House of Representa¬ 
tives and the President of the Senate: 

The current economic expansion, now in 
its 50th month, is already one of the longest 
of the postwar era and shows promise of 
continuing to record length. This has not 
been due simply to chance—it is the result 
of successful policies adopted during the 
past 6 years. Disposable personal income is 


at an all-time high and is still rising; total 
production and living standards are both in¬ 
creasing; employment gains have been ex¬ 
cellent. Inflation, which raged at double¬ 
digit rates in 1980, has been reduced dra¬ 
matically. Defense capabilities, which had 
been dangerously weakened during the 
1970's, have been substantially rebuilt, re¬ 
storing a more adequate level of national 
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security. An insupportable growth in tax 
burdens and Federal regulations has been 
halted, an intolerably complex and inequita¬ 
ble income tax structure has been radically 
reformed, and the largest management im¬ 
provement program ever attempted is in 
full swing in all major Federal agencies. It 
has been a good 6 years. 

Now in its 5th year, the current expan¬ 
sion already has exceeded 5 of the 7 previ¬ 
ous postwar expansions in duration, and 
leading economic indicators point to contin¬ 
ued growth ahead. Our policies have 
worked. Let me mention a few highlights of 
the current economic expansion: 

• In the past 4 years 12.4 million new 
jobs have been created, while the total un¬ 
employment rate has fallen by 3.7 percent¬ 
age points. By comparison, jobs in other de¬ 
veloped countries have not grown signifi¬ 
cantly, and unemployment rates have re¬ 
mained high. 

• Inflation, which averaged 10.3 percent 
a year during the 4 years before I came to 
office, has averaged less than a third of that 
during the last 4 years—3.0 percent; infla¬ 
tion in 1986, at about 1 percent, was at its 
lowest rate in over two decades. 

• The prime rate of interest, and other 
key interest rates, are less than half what 
they were in 1981. 

• Between 1981 and 1986, numerous 
changes in the tax code, including a com¬ 
plete overhaul last year, have simplified re¬ 
porting, made the tax law more equitable, 
and significantly lowered tax rates for indi¬ 
viduals and corporations. Six million low- 
income taxpayers are being removed from 
the income tax rolls. The inhibitive effect of 
our tax code on individual initiative has 
been reduced dramatically. Real after-tax 
personal income has risen 15 percent 


during the last 4 years, increasing our over¬ 
all standard of living. 

• Our defense capabilities have been 
strengthened with modernized equipment 
and successful recruiting and retention of 
higher caliber personnel; the readiness, 
training, and morale of our troops has been 
improved. 

• After years of unsustainably rapid 
growth, Federal spending for domestic pro¬ 
grams other than entitlements has been 
held essentially flat over the last 4 years. 

• Since 1981, the amount of time spent 
by the public filling out forms required by 
the Federal Government has been cut by 
over 600 million hours, and the number of 
pages published annually in the Federal 
Register has been reduced by over 45 per¬ 
cent. 

• Our continuing fight against waste, 
fraud, and abuse in Government programs 
has paid off, as the President’s Council on 
Integrity and Efficiency has saved $84 bil¬ 
lion in funds that have been put to more 
efficient use. 

• Finally, Federal agencies have institut¬ 
ed the largest management improvement 
program ever attempted to bring a more 
business-like approach to Government. 

The dramatic improvement in the per¬ 
formance of our economy stemmed from 
steadfast adherence to the four fundamen¬ 
tal principles of the economic program I 
presented in February 1981: 

• limiting the growth of Federal spend¬ 
ing; 

• reducing tax burdens; 

• relieving the economy of excessive reg¬ 
ulation and paperwork; and 

• supporting a sound and stable mone¬ 
tary policy. 


BUDGET SUMMARY 

[In billions of dollars] 


1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 


Receipts..... 769.1 842.4 916.6 976.2 1,048.3 1,123.2 1,191.2 

° utla ys. 989.8 1,015.6 1,024.3 1,069.0 1,107.8 1,144.4 1,178.9 

Surplus or deficit (-). -220.7 -173.2 -107.8 -92.8 -59.5 -21.3 12.3 
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BUDGET SUMMARY—Continued 

[In billions of dollars] 



1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deficit targets. 

... -171.9 

-144.0 

-108.0 

-72.0 

-36.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Difference. 

48.8 

29.2 

-0.2 

20.8 

23,5 

21.3 

-12.3 


Note.—Totals include social security, which is off-budget. 


Need for Deficit Reduction 

The foundation has been laid for a sus¬ 
tained era of national prosperity. But a 
major threat to our future prosperity re¬ 
mains: the Federal deficit. If this deficit is 
not brought under control by limiting Gov¬ 
ernment spending, we put in jeopardy all 
we have achieved. Deficits brought on by 
continued high spending threaten the lower 
tax rates incorporated in tax reform and 
inhibit progress in our balance of trade. 

We cannot permit this to happen. There¬ 
fore, one of the major objectives of this 
budget is to assure a steady reduction in the 
deficit until a balanced budget is reached. 

This budget meets the $108 billion deficit 
target for 1988 set out in the Balanced 
Budget and Emergency Deficit Control 
Act, commonly known for its principal 
sponsors as Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings committed both 
the President and Congress to a fixed 
schedule of progress toward reducing the 
deficit. In submitting this budget, I am 
keeping my part of the bargain—and on 
schedule. I ask Congress to do the same. If 
the deficit reduction goals were to be aban¬ 
doned, we could see unparalleled spending 
growth that this Nation cannot afford. 

This budget shows that eliminating the 
deficit over time is possible without raising 
taxes, without sacrificing our defense pre¬ 
paredness, and without cutting into legiti¬ 
mate programs for the poor and the elderly, 
while at the same time providing needed 
additional resources for other high priority 
programs. 

Deficit Reduction in 1988 

Although the deficit has equalled or ex¬ 
ceeded 5 percent of the gross national prod¬ 


uct (GNP) in each of the past 4 years, each 
year I have proposed a path to lower defi¬ 
cits—involving primarily the curtailment of 
unnecessary domestic spending. Congress, 
however, has rejected most of these propos¬ 
als; hence, our progress toward reducing 
the deficit has been much more modest 
than it could have been. 

This year there appears to be a major 
turn for the better. The 1987 deficit is esti¬ 
mated to be about $48 billion less than in 
1986 and should decline to less than 4 per¬ 
cent of GNP. As the economy expands. Fed¬ 
eral receipts will rise faster than the in¬ 
crease in outlays Congress enacted for the 
year. 

However, there is no firm guarantee that 
progress toward a steadily smaller deficit 
and eventual budget balance will continue. 
On a current services basis the deficit will 
continue to decline over the next 5 years, 
but this decline is gradual and vulnerable to 
potential fiscally irresponsible congressional 
action on a multitude of spending pro¬ 
grams. It is also threatened by the possibili¬ 
ty of a less robust economic performance 
than is projected, for that projection is 
based on the assumption that the necessary 
spending cuts will be made. 

This 1988 budget can deal the deficit a 
crucial blow. If the proposals in this budget 
are adopted and if the economy performs 
according to the budget assumptions for 
growth and inflation, then for the second 
consecutive year the deficit should shrink 
substantially, by $65 billion, and thus de¬ 
cline to less than 2% percent of GNP. Re¬ 
ducing the deficit this far would bring it 
within the range of our previous peacetime 
experience and bring our goal of a balanced 
budget much closer to realization. 
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Moreover, if Congress adopts the propos¬ 
als contained in this budget, it will ensure 
additional deficit reductions in future years, 
because in many cases the savings from a 
given action, although small in 1988, would 
mount in later years. Given the good start 
made in 1987, Congress has an opportunity 
this year—by enacting this budget—to put 
the worst of the deficit problem behind us. 

Adopting the spending reductions and 
other reforms proposed in this budget 
would reduce the Federal deficit an aver¬ 
age $54 billion annually for the next 3 
years. This represents $220 each year for 
every individual American and about $600 
for every household. I believe this is the 
appropriate way to deal with the deficit: 
cutting excessive Federal spending rather 
than attacking the family budget by increas¬ 
ing taxes, weakening our national security, 
breaking faith with the poor and the elder¬ 
ly, or ignoring the requirements for addi¬ 
tional resources for other high priority pro¬ 
grams. 

A More Competitive, Productive America 

The task of deficit reduction is a formida¬ 
ble one—but it can and should be achieved 
with serious attention to the effects on 
America's economy, businesses, State and 
local governments, social organizations, and 
individual citizens. Reducing the deficit will 
reduce the burden the Federal Govern¬ 
ment places on private credit markets. The 
specific deficit reduction measures pro¬ 
posed in this budget would also help make 
our economy more competitive—and more 
productive. These objectives have been 
major considerations in the formulation of 
this budget. 

High priority programs must be funded 
adequately. Despite the very tight overall 
fiscal environment, this budget provides 
adequate funds for maintaining and, in se¬ 
lected cases, expanding high priority pro¬ 
grams in key areas of national interest. For 
example: 

• essential services and income support 
for the aged and needy are expanded; 

• the prevention, treatment, and re¬ 
search efforts begun in my 1987 drug abuse 
initiative are continued, while resources de¬ 
voted to drug law enforcement have tripled 
since my administration began; 


• the budget allocates $85 million to 
more intensive health care for those with 
the highest incidence of infant mortality; 

• over half a billion dollars is provided 
for AIDS research and education in 1988—a 
28 percent increase above the 1987 level 
and more than double our 1986 effort (an 
additional $100 million is provided for 
AIDS treatment and blood screening by the 
Veterans Administration and the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense); 

• building upon the Nation's preemi¬ 
nence in basic biomedical research, the 
budget seeks funding for the full multiyear 
costs of biomedical research grants made by 
the National Institutes of Health; 

• a $200 million increase over the 1987 
level is proposed for compensatory educa¬ 
tion for educationally disadvantaged chil¬ 
dren; 

• current ineffective programs intended 
to assist dislocated workers are replaced by 
an expanded billion-dollar program careful¬ 
ly designed to help those displaced from 
their jobs move quickly into new careers; 

• a 68 percent increase in funding is pro¬ 
vided to permit the Federal Aviation Ad¬ 
ministration to modernize the Nation's air 
traffic control system; this includes the pro¬ 
curement of doppler radars capable of de¬ 
tecting severe downdrafts that imperil land¬ 
ings and takeoffs at airports where this is a 
hazard; 

• for 1988, $400 million is provided to 
carry out newly enacted immigration 
reform legislation; 

• substantial increases in funding for 
clean coal technology demonstrations, as 
well as research on acid rain formation and 
environmental effects, are provided to ad¬ 
dress the acid rain problem; and 

• a new civil space technology initiative, 
together with previously planned increases 
to construct a space station, develop a na¬ 
tional aerospace plane, and foster the com¬ 
mercial development of space, are provided 
in this budget. 

Restoring our national security also has 
been one of my highest priorities over the 
past 6 years due to the serious weakness 
arising from severe underfunding during 
the middle and late 1970's. Nonetheless, de¬ 
fense and international programs have not 
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escaped the effects of fiscal stringency. The 
defense budget actually has declined in real 
terms in each of the past 2 years. This trend 
cannot be allowed to continue. I am propos¬ 
ing in this budget a 3 percent real increase 
over last year’s appropriated level. This re¬ 
quest—some $8 billion less than last 
year’s—is the minimum level consistent 
with maintaining an adequate defense of 
our Nation. 

Likewise, my request for our internation¬ 
al affairs programs is also crucial to our 
effort to maintain our national security. I 
urge Congress not to repeat last year’s dam¬ 
aging cuts, but rather to fund these pro¬ 
grams fully. 

The incentive structure for other Federal 
programs should be changed to promote ef¬ 
ficiency and competitiveness. One of the 
problems with many Federal programs is 
that they provide payments without encour¬ 
aging performance or efficiency. They are 
perceived to be “free” and, therefore, there 
is potentially unlimited demand. This has to 
be changed—and this budget proposes cre¬ 
ating needed incentives in critical areas. 

Our farm price support programs, under 
the Food Security Act of 1985, are proving 
much too costly—half again as costly as esti¬ 
mated when the bill was enacted just one 
year ago. The $25 billion being spent on 
farm subsidies in 1987 is 14 percent of our 
total Federal deficit and equivalent to 
taking $415 of each nonfarm family’s taxes 
to support farmers’ incomes—over and 
above the amount that price supports add 
to their grocery bills. Some of the provisions 
of the Act encourage farmers to overpro¬ 
duce just to receive Federal benefits. Other 
provisions give the greatest benefits to our 
largest and most efficient agricultural pro¬ 
ducers instead of to those family farmers 
most in need of help. My administration 
will propose amendments to the Food Secu¬ 
rity Act to focus its benefits on the full-time 
family farmer by placing effective limita¬ 
tions on the amount paid to large producers 
and removing the incentive for farmers to 
overproduce solely to receive Federal pay¬ 
ments. 

Reform of the medicare physician pay¬ 
ment system is also proposed. Under the 
proposals, medicare would pay for radiolo¬ 
gy, anesthesiology, and pathology (RAP) 


services based on average area costs instead 
of inflationary fee-for-service reimburse¬ 
ments. The current fee-for-service payment 
distorts incentives and induces inappropri¬ 
ate billing for unneeded services. This initi¬ 
ative would remove the distortions caused 
by medicare’s current reimbursement rules, 
eliminating a key barrier preventing the 
restoration of traditional arrangements be¬ 
tween RAP physicians and hospital staffs. 

The budget proposes continued increases 
in federally supported basic research that 
will lead to longer term improvements in 
the Nation’s productivity and global com¬ 
petitiveness. For example, the budget 
projects a doubling within 5 years of the 
National Science Foundation’s support for 
academic research. 1 also propose to in¬ 
crease support for training future scientists 
and engineers, and to foster greater tech¬ 
nology transfer from Government to indus¬ 
try. 

Another way of attaching a “value” to 
Government-provided services—and an in¬ 
centive to use them only as needed—is to 
charge user fees where appropriate. Those 
who receive special Federal services—not 
the general taxpayer—should bear a greater 
share of the costs of those services. Accord¬ 
ingly, this budget imposes fees for Federal 
lending activities, for meat and poultry in¬ 
spection, for National park and forest facili¬ 
ties, for Coast Guard services, for Customs 
inspections, and for many other services. 

The Government should stop competing 
with the private sector. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment interferes with the productivity of 
the private sector in many ways. One is 
through borrowing from the credit markets 
to finance programs that are no longer 
needed—as in the case of the rural housing 
insurance fund, direct student financial as¬ 
sistance, urban mass transit discretionary 
grants, vocational education grants, the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation fund, 
sewage plant construction grants, justice as¬ 
sistance grants, the Legal Services Corpora¬ 
tion, and rural electrification loans. I am 
proposing in this budget that we terminate 
these programs and rely instead on private 
or State and local government provision of 
these services. 

The budget also proposes that a number 
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of programs that have real utility be trans¬ 
ferred back to the private sector, through 
public offerings or outright sales. Following 
our successful effort to authorize sale of 
Conrail, I am now proposing the sale of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves, AMTRAK, the 
Alaska Power Administration, the helium 
program, and excess real property. In addi¬ 
tion, I am proposing legislation to authorize 
study of a possible divestiture of the South¬ 
eastern Power Administration. These “pri¬ 
vatization” efforts continue to be a high pri¬ 
ority of my administration and, I believe, 
will result in increased productivity and 
lower total costs of providing these services. 
The Federal Government needs to provide 
essential services that are truly public in 
nature and national in scope. It has no busi¬ 
ness providing services to individuals that 
private markets or their State or local gov¬ 
ernments can provide just as well or better. 

The Federal Government should depend 
more on the private sector to provide ancil¬ 
lary and support services for activities that 
remain in Federal hands. The budget pro¬ 
poses that the work associated with over 
40,000 Federal positions be contracted out 
to the private sector as yet another way to 
increase productivity, reduce costs, and im¬ 
prove services. 

Federal credit programs should operate 
through the private markets and reveal 
their true costs. The Federal Government 
provides credit for housing, agriculture, 
small business, education, and many other 
purposes. Currently, over a trillion dollars 
of Federal or federally assisted loans are 
outstanding. Including lending of Govern¬ 
ment-sponsored enterprises, federally assist¬ 
ed lending amounted to 14 percent of all 
lending in U.S. credit markets in 1985. 

Under current treatment, loan guarantees 
appear to be “free”; they do not affect the 
budget until and unless borrowers default. 
Direct loans are counted as outlays when 
they are made, but as “negative outlays” 
when they are repaid; thus, direct loans 
seem “free” too, inasmuch as it is presumed 
they will be repaid. But neither direct loans 
nor loan guarantees are free. Besides the 
better terms and conditions a borrower gets 
from the Government, there is the matter 
of default. When a borrower does not repay 
a direct loan, the negative outlay does not 


occur, and this is a subsidy implicit in the 
original loan transaction. When a borrower 
defaults on a guaranteed loan, the Govern¬ 
ment has to make good on repayment—also 
a program subsidy. 

Since these effects are poorly understood 
and lead to grave inefficiencies in our 
credit programs, we will ask Congress to 
enact legislation whereby the true cost to 
the economy of Federal credit programs 
would be counted in the budget. By selling 
a substantial portion of newly made loans to 
the private sector and reinsuring some 
newly made guarantees, the implicit subsi¬ 
dy in the current practice will become ex¬ 
plicit. This reform will revolutionize the 
way Federal credit activities are conducted. 

The private sector will also be increasing¬ 
ly involved in the management of our huge 
portfolio of outstanding loans and loan guar¬ 
antees. Delinquent Federal borrowers will 
be reported to private credit bureaus, and 
private loan collection agencies will be used 
to help in our collection efforts. The Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Service (IRS) will expand its 
“offsetting” of refunds to pay off delinquent 
Federal debts, and Federal employees who 
have not paid back Federal loans will have 
their wages garnished. 

Increased role for State and local govern¬ 
ments. Over the past 6 years I have sought 
to return various Federal services to State 
and local governments—which are in a 
much better position to respond effectively 
to the needs of the recipients of these serv¬ 
ices. To me, this is a question of reorganiz¬ 
ing responsibilities within our Federal 
system in a manner that will result in more 
productive delivery of the services that we 
all agree should be provided. Thus, this 
budget phases out inappropriate Federal 
Government involvement in local law en¬ 
forcement, sewage treatment, public 
schools, and community and regional devel¬ 
opment. Transportation programs will be 
consolidated or States will be given greater 
flexibility in the use of Federal funds for 
highways, mass transit, and airports. 

Federal regulations must be reduced even 
further to improve productivity. My admin¬ 
istration will continue the deregulation and 
regulatory relief efforts that were begun in 
1981. The Task Force on Regulatory Relief, 
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headed by the Vice President, has been re¬ 
instated. In the past, excessive Federal reg¬ 
ulations and related paperwork have stifled 
American productivity and individual free¬ 
dom. We must continue our efforts to 
streamline the regulatory process and to 
strike the proper balance between neces¬ 
sary regulation and associated paperwork 
on the one hand, and the costs of these 
requirements on the other. 

Federal activities should be better man¬ 
aged. The American people deserve the 
best managed Federal Government possi¬ 
ble. Last year, I initiated the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment Productivity Program, with the 
goal of improving productivity in selected 
areas by 20 percent by 1992. A substantial 
portion of total direct Federal employment 
falls within the program, including such ac¬ 
tivities as the Department of Agriculture 
meat and poultry inspection. Navy aircraft 
maintenance and repair, social security 
claims processing. National Park mainte¬ 
nance, operation of Federal prisons, and 
IRS processing of tax returns. 

Credit reform, privatization, productivity 
improvement, and other proposals will be 
described in more detail in the Manage¬ 
ment Report to be issued this month. It will 
also identify further measures to reduce 
waste, fraud, and abuse; to improve man¬ 
agement of the Government’s $1.7 trillion 
cashflow; to institute compatible financial 
management systems across all Federal 
agencies; and other initiatives to improve 
the management of Government oper¬ 
ations. These ambitious management 
reform undertakings, called "‘Reform ’88,” 
constitute the largest management reform 
effort ever attempted. 

The budget also proposes a new approach 
to paying Federal employees who increase 
their productivity. I ask that Congress ap¬ 
prove a new plan to transform the current 
system of virtually automatic "‘within- 
grade” salary increases for the roughly 40 
percent of employees eligible each year for 
these 3 percent hidden pay raises to one 
that is ‘"performance-oriented”. This will 
give Federal employees stronger incentives 
to improve service delivery. 

I include with this budget my recommen¬ 
dations for increases in executive level pay 
for the executive, legislative, and judicial 


branches of the Federal Government. The 
Quadrennial Commission report submitted 
to me on December 15, 1986 documented 
both the substantial erosion in the real level 
of Federal executive pay that has occurred 
since 1969 and the recruitment and reten¬ 
tion problems that have resulted, especially 
for the Federal judiciary. The Commission 
is to be commended for its diligent and 
conscientious effort to address the compli¬ 
cated and complex problems associated 
with Federal pay levels. 

Every one of the Quadrennial Commis¬ 
sions that have met over the past 18 years 
has recognized that a pay increase for key 
Federal officials was necessary. Each Com¬ 
mission concluded that pay for senior Gov¬ 
ernment officials fell far behind that of 
their counterparts in the private sector. 
They also understood that we cannot afford 
a Government composed primarily of those 
who are wealthy enough to serve. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the last major Quadrennial Commis¬ 
sion pay adjustment was in 1977—a decade 
ago. 

However, I recognize that we are under 
mandated efforts to reduce the Federal def¬ 
icit and hold down the costs of Government 
to the absolute minimum level. In this envi¬ 
ronment, I do not believe it would be ap¬ 
propriate to implement fully the Quadren¬ 
nial Commission recommendations. 

Accordingly, I have decided to propose a 
pay increase, but have cut substantially the 
recommendations made by the Quadrennial 
Commissioners in their report to me last 
month. Moreover, 1 have decided to estab¬ 
lish a Career Manager Pay Commission to 
review and report to me by next August on 
appropriate pay scales for our elite corps of 
career Government managers. The pay in¬ 
creases I am proposing to Congress, plus 
the results of this new Commission, should 
place Government compensation on a fairer 
and more comparable footing. 

Peace Through Strength 

I have become convinced that the only 
way we can bring our adversaries to the 
bargaining table for arms reduction is to 
give them a reason to negotiate—while, at 
the same time, fulfilling our responsibility 
to our citizens and allies to provide an envi- 
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ronment safe and secure from aggression. 

We have built our defense capabilities 
back toward levels more in accord with 
today’s requirements for security. Modest 
and sustained growth in defense funding 
will be required to consolidate the real 
gains we have made. Because of severe 
fiscal constraints, we are proceeding at a 
slower pace than I originally planned, and 
the budget I propose provides the mini¬ 
mum necessary to ensure an adequate de¬ 
fense. 

I am also submitting, for the first time, a 
two-year budget for National Defense. This 
will permit greater stability in providing re¬ 
sources for our defense efforts and should 
lead to greater economy in using these re¬ 
sources. 

Budget Process Reform 

The current budget process has failed to 
provide a disciplined and responsible mech¬ 
anism for consideration of the Federal 
budget. Budget procedures are cumber¬ 
some, complex, and convoluted. They 
permit and encourage a process that results 
in evasion of our duty to the American 
people to budget their public resources re¬ 
sponsibly. Last year Congress did not com¬ 
plete action on a budget for 8 months and 2 
weeks—2 weeks past the statutory deadline. 
Except for the initial report of the Senate 
Budget Committee, Congress missed every 
deadline it had set for itself just 9 months 
earlier. In the end, Congress passed a year¬ 
long, 389-page omnibus appropriations bill 
full of excessive and wasteful spending. Be¬ 
cause Congress had not completed action 
on the annual appropriations bills, at one 
point I was compelled by law to initiate a 
shutdown of Federal Government activities. 
Such abrogation of a responsible budget 
process not only discourages careful, pru¬ 
dent legislation—it encourages excessive 
spending and waste. 

Furthermore, since I, as President, do not 
have a line-item veto, I had to ignore the 
many objectionable features of the omnibus 
appropriations legislation and sign it to 
avoid a Federal funding crisis. I am sure 
that many Members of Congress do not ap¬ 
prove of this method of budgeting the Fed¬ 
eral Government. 

Last Fall’s funding crisis and its slap-dash 


resolution are only one of the most obvious 
manifestations of the flaws in the system. 
Congress passes budget resolutions (without 
the concurrence of the President) based on 
functions; it considers 13 separate, but relat¬ 
ed, appropriations bills based on agencies, 
not functions; it develops a reconciliation 
bill; it passes authorizing legislation, some¬ 
times annually; and it enacts limits on the 
public debt. The words alone are obscure 
and confusing; the process behind it is cha¬ 
otic. The process must be streamlined and 
made more accountable. 

Shortly, I will outline specific reforms de¬ 
signed to make the process more efficient 
and increase accountability, so that we can 
give the American people what they de¬ 
serve from us: a budget that is fiscally re¬ 
sponsible and on time. 

Conclusion 

Looking back over the past 6 years, we 
can feel a sense of pride and satisfaction in 
our accomplishments. Inflation has been 
brought under control. Growth and invest¬ 
ment are up, while interest rates, tax rates, 
and unemployment rates have all come 
down substantially. A foundation for sus¬ 
tained economic expansion is now in place. 
Our national security has been restored to 
more adequate levels. The proliferation of 
unnecessary and burdensome Federal regu¬ 
lations has been halted. A significant begin¬ 
ning has been made toward curbing the 
excessive growth of domestic spending. 
Management of the Government is being 
improved, with special emphasis on produc¬ 
tivity. 

Important tasks, however, still remain to 
be accomplished. The large and stubbornly 
persistent budget deficit has been a major 
source of frustration. It threatens our pros¬ 
perity and our hopes for continued econom¬ 
ic growth. 

Last year, the legislative and executive 
branches of Government responded to this 
threat by mandating gradual, orderly 
progress toward a balanced budget over the 
next 4 years. The proposals outlined here 
achieve the 1988 target while preserving 
legitimate programs for the aged and 
needy, providing for adequate national se¬ 
curity, devoting more resources to other 
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high-priority activities, and doing this with¬ 
out raising taxes. 

This budget presents hard choices which 
must be faced squarely. Congress must not 
abandon the statutory deficit targets of 
Gramm-Budman-Hoilings. Honoring the 
provisions and promises of this legislation 
offers the best opportunity for us to escape 
the chronic pattern of deficit spending that 
has plagued us for the past half century. We 
must realize that the deficit problem is also 
an opportunity of a different kind—an op¬ 
portunity to construct a new, leaner, better 


focused, and better managed Federal struc¬ 
ture supporting a more productive and 
more competitive America. 

Ronald Reagan 

January 5, 1987 

Note: Identical messages were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent¬ 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. Included in the budget submission 
was a request for a $4,514,949,000 supple¬ 
mental appropriation for fiscal year 1987. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 

President of the Senate on Executive, Legislative, and Judicial 
Salaries 

January 5, 1987 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

As required by Section 225 of the Federal 
Salary Act of 1967, Public Law 90-206, (2 
U.S.C. 351 et seq.), the latest Quadrennial 
Commission on Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Salaries (“Quad Commission”) has 
submitted to me recommendations on sala¬ 
ries for Senators, Representatives, Federal 
judges, Cabinet officers, and other agency 
heads, and certain other officials in the ex¬ 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches. 

The statute requires that, in the budget 
next submitted after receipt of the report of 
the Commission, I set forth recommenda¬ 
tions for adjustment of these salaries. Pursu¬ 
ant to section 225(i), as amended by section 
135 of Public Law 99-190, these recom¬ 
mendations will be effective unless Con¬ 
gress disapproves the recommendations by 
a joint resolution within 30 days following 
the transmittal of my budget. 

As referred to in my Budget Message, I 
am recommending increases in executive 
level pay for offices and positions within the 
executive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of the Federal Government. The Quad 
Commission's report, submitted to me on 
December 15th, 1986, documented both 
the substantial erosion in the real level of 
Federal executive pay which has occurred 
since 1969 and the recruitment and reten¬ 


tion problems that have resulted, especially 
for the Federal judiciary. The Commission 
found that Federal executives and legisla¬ 
tors have experienced a decline of over 40 
percent in real income since 1969. The 
Quad Commission is to be commended for 
its diligent and conscientious effort to ad¬ 
dress the complicated and complex prob¬ 
lems associated with Federal pay levels. 

Every one of the Quad Commissions that 
has met over the past 18 years concluded 
that a pay increase for key Federal officials 
was necessary. Each Commission found that 
pay for senior government officials fell far 
behind that of their counterparts in the pri¬ 
vate sector. They also surmised that we 
cannot afford a Government composed pri¬ 
marily of those wealthy enough to serve. 
Unfortunately, the last major Quad Com¬ 
mission pay adjustment was in 1977—a 
decade ago. 

In considering the Quad Commission’s 
recommendations, I recognize that we are 
under a mandate to reduce the Federal def¬ 
icit and hold the costs of government to an 
absolute minimum. In this environment, I 
do not believe that we can overcome the 
erosion of real income since 1969 of these 
senior government officials in one step and 
thus do not believe it would be appropriate 
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to fully implement the Quad Commission’s 
recommendations at this time. 

Accordingly, I have decided to propose a 
pay increase, but have cut substantially the 
recommendations made by the Quad Com¬ 
missioners in their report to me last month. 
This increase is but the first step in address¬ 
ing the loss of real income documented by 
the Quad Commission. In addition to this 
pay raise, I anticipate submitting another 
salary recommendation prior to leaving 
office—in response to the recommendations 
of the next Quad Commission, which will 
be appointed and will make its recommen¬ 
dations in 1988. While I cannot pre-judge 
those recommendations, assuming contin¬ 
ued progress toward eliminating the deficit 
and favorable economic conditions, I would 
expect to recommend at that time another 
step toward overcoming that erosion of real 
income. 

Moreover, I have decided to establish a 
Career Manager Pay Commission to review 
and report to me by next August on appro¬ 
priate pay scales for our elite corps of 
career Government managers—those tech¬ 
nically not included in the Quad Commis¬ 
sion’s mandate. The pay increases I am now 
proposing to Congress, together with re¬ 
sponses to the recommendations of the new 
Career Manager Pay Commission and the 
next Quad Commission, are intended to 
constitute a significant advancement toward 
placing Government compensation on a 
fairer and more comparable footing. 

Accordingly, pursuant to subparagraphs 
(A), (B), (C), (D), and (E) of subsection (f) of 
section 225(h) of Public Law 90-206 (81 
Stat. 644): 


For the Vice President of the United 

States. $115,000 

For offices and positions under the 
Executive Schedule in subchapter 
II of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, as follows: 

Positions at level 1. 99,500 

Positions at level II. 89,500 

Positions at level III. 82,500 

Positions at level IV. 77,500 

Positions at level V. 72,500 

For the Board of Governors, United 
States Postal Service. 10,000 


For Speaker of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives . 115,000 

For the President Pro Tempore of 
the Senate, majority leader and mi¬ 
nority leader of the Senate, and 
majority leader and minority 
leader of the House of Representa¬ 


tives . 99,500 

For Senators, Members of the House 
of Representatives, Delegates to 
the House of Representatives, and 
the Resident Commissioner from 

Puerto Rico. 89,500 

For other officers and positions in the 
legislative branch as follows: 

Comptroller General of the 

United States. 89,500 

Deputy Comptroller General of 
the United States, Librarian of 
Congress, and Architect of the 

Capitol. 82,500 

Public Printer, General Counsel 
of the General Accounting 
Office, Deputy Librarian of 
Congress, and Assistant Archi¬ 
tect of the Capitol. 77,500 

Deputy Public Printer. 72,500 

For Justices, judges, and other per¬ 
sonnel in the judicial branch as fol¬ 
lows: 

Chief Justice of the United States.. 115,000 

Associate Justices of the Supreme 

Court. 110,000 

Judges: 

Circuit Court of Appeals. 95,000 

Court of Military Appeals. 95,000 

U.S. District Courts. 89,500 

Court of International Trade... 89,500 
Tax Court of the United 

States. 89,500 

U.S. Claims Court. 82,500 

Special Trial Judges of the 

Tax Court. 72,500 

Bankruptcy Judges. 72,500 

Director of the Administrative 

Office of the U.S. Courts. 89,500 

Deputy Director of the Adminis¬ 
trative Office of the U.S. 

Courts. 72,500 

U.S. Magistrates (full-time) (maxi¬ 
mum). 72,500 

U.S. Magistrates (part-time) (max¬ 
imum) . 36,200 


Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 
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Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- Senate, 


Message to the Congress Reporting Budget Rescissions and 

Deferrals 

January 5, 1987 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, including Section 
1014, I herewith report 73 new rescission 
proposals totaling $5,839,301,314, three 
new deferrals of budget authority totaling 
$28,716,462, and three revised deferrals of 
budget authority now totaling $34,850,024. 

The rescissions affect programs in the De¬ 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, De¬ 
fense-Military, Defense-Civil, Education, 
Energy, Interior, Justice, Labor, and Treas¬ 
ury, the Environmental Protection Agency, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin¬ 
istration, the Veterans Administration, the 
Appalachian Regional Commission, the Na¬ 


tional Endowment for the Humanities, and 
the Selective Service System. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De¬ 
partments of Defense-Civil, Energy, Interi¬ 
or, and State. 

The details of these rescission proposals 
and deferrals are contained in the attached 
report. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 5,1987. 

Note: The attachment detailing the pro¬ 
posed rescissions and deferrals was printed 
in the “Federal Register 93 of January 9. 


Statement by Principal Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Iran 
Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 
January 5, 1987 


During the last week, at the President’s 
direction, administration officials from the 
national security and foreign policy agen¬ 
cies of government worked with a staff of 
the Senate Select Committee on Intelli¬ 
gence to make possible the release of a full, 
declassified staff report of the committee’s 
finding on the Iranian arms sales matter. A 
declassified version of the staff report, 
amounting to 150 pages or so, was devel¬ 
oped in the process, and we believe it is 
ready for release to the public. It is the 
most complete account thus far of how the 
President’s policy concerning Iran was car¬ 
ried out and the most complete compilation 
of the available facts concerning the alleged 
diversion of funds to the anti-Sandinista 


forces in Nicaragua. 

This afternoon, the committee will be 
meeting to consider whether to release this 
report. The President urges that the report 
be released to the public immediately. The 
administration cooperated fully with the 
committee during its investigation, fulfilling 
the President’s desire that all of the facts 
concerning this matter be made available to 
the American people as promptly as possi¬ 
ble. The release of a staff report would be a 
big step in this direction. 

Note: Larry M. Speakes read the statement 
to reporters at 12:10 p.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 
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Appointment of John David Davenport as a Member of the Federal 
Retirement Thrift Investment Board 

January 5, 1987 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of John David Davenport to be a 
member of the Federal Retirement Thrift 
Investment Board for a term of 1 year. This 
appointment is made upon the recommen¬ 
dation of the Speaker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives in consultation with the minori¬ 
ty leader of the House of Representatives. 
This is a new position. 

Since 1973 Mr. Davenport has been 
chairman of the Public Employee Benefit 


Service Corp. in Oklahoma City, OK. Previ¬ 
ously, he was chairman, Quail Creek Na¬ 
tional Bank in Oklahoma City, 1977-1983; 
president and chairman, American Presi¬ 
dents Life Insurance Co., 1968-1971; and 
president and founder of Davenport-Dil- 
lard, Inc., in Washington, DC, 1962-1968. 

Mr. Davenport is married, has four chil¬ 
dren, and resides in Edmond, OK. He was 
bom September 8, 1936, in Wichita Falls, 
TX. 


Proclamation 5596— National Bowling Week, 1987 
January 7, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Bowling is the largest indoor participation 
sport in the United States. Some 70 million 
Americans take part each year, and millions 
more enjoy this exciting sport on television. 
Bowling is an excellent form of exercise and 
recreation for all people regardless of age. 

Bowling is one of the oldest sports in the 
world. People have competed in some form 
of bowling for thousands of years. Today, 
many different forms of bowling are played 
in many cultures throughout the world. 

Bowling has long been part of American 
hfe. Many immigrants brought different 
forms of bowling from their homelands. 
The popularity of the legend of Rip van 
Winkle shows that bowling has been part of 
our society since the birth of our country. 

The Congress, by Public Law 99-589, has 


designated the week beginning January 4, 
1987, as “National Bowling Week” and au¬ 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Janu- 
ary 4, 1987, as National Bowling Week. I 
call upon the people of the United States to 
observe that week with appropriate observ¬ 
ances and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventh day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11 a.m., January 8, 1987] 
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Appointment of Donald A. Danner 
President for Public Liaison 
January 8, 1987 

The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Donald A. Danner to be Spe¬ 
cial Assistant to the President for Public Li¬ 
aison. He will be in charge of business and 
economic issues. 

Prior to joining the White House staff, 
Mr. Danner worked for Armco for 18 years. 
He served in various marketing assignments 
for a period of 8 years. After lobbying for 3 
years in Ohio, he was transferred in 1979 to 
Armco’s Washington office as manager of 
legislative services. Mr. Danner has wide 


as Special Assistant to the 


experience in the business community and 
on Capitol Hill. 

A 1968 graduate of Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, IN, Mr. Danner received 
his B.S. degree in electrical engineering. He 
received his master’s of business administra¬ 
tion from Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
OH, in 1972. Mr. Danner is a native of 
Ohio and resides in Arlington, VA. He is 
married to the former Rebecca Marshall. 
They have three children: Marshall, Mi¬ 
chael, and Laura. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 


President of the Senate Reporting 
Deterrent Posture 
January 9, 1987 

Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Pursuant to the FY 1986 Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, P.L. 99-145, 
Sec. 1411(e), I am reporting to you the re¬ 
sults of consultations among North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization member nations con¬ 
cerning the organization’s chemical deter¬ 
rent posture. 

The attached classified report outlines the 
ongoing consultative process in NATO. 1 am 
confident that we are making steady 
progress, and that with your continued 


on the NATO Chemical 


strong support to fund chemical deterrent 
and defensive programs, the United States 
can do its share to strengthen Alliance secu¬ 
rity. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent¬ 
atives, and George Bush , President of the 
Senate. 


Appointment of Charles NL Brower as Deputy Special Counsellor to 


the President 
January 9, 1987 

The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Charles N. Brower to be 
Deputy Special Counsellor to the President. 

Since 1984 Judge Brower has been a 
Judge of the Iran-United States Claims Tri¬ 
bunal in The Hague, The Netherlands, an 


international tribunal composed of inde¬ 
pendent judges; and since 1985 he has been 
a member of the board of governors of the 
American Bar Association. Previously, he 
practiced law with the firm of White & 
Case in New York City and Washington, 
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DC, 1961-1969 and 1973-1984; and from 
1969-1973, he served in various positions at 
the Department of State, including Acting 
Legal Adviser. 

Judge Brower graduated from Harvard 


College (B.A., 1957) and Harvard Law 
School (J.D., 1961), and he was a Fulbright 
scholar in Germany (1957-1958). He was 
born June 5, 1935, in Plainfield, NJ. 


Proclamation 5597—Martin Luther King, Jr., Day, 1987 
January 9, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

In celebrating the birthday of the Rever¬ 
end Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., we honor 
an American who recognized the great in¬ 
justice of segregation and discrimination, 
and made it his life’s purpose and toil to 
right those wrongs in favor of justice, free¬ 
dom, equality, fairness, and reconciliation. 

Because Dr. King eschewed violence, re¬ 
lying instead on his eloquence and the 
moral force of his convictions, the cause he 
led changed not only laws but hearts and 
minds as well. He braved imprisonment, vi¬ 
olence, and threats because, as he said, 
“History has proven over and over again 
that unmerited suffering is redemptive.” 
Martin Luther King, Jr., fell victim to the 
violence he fought so fervently—but his 
nonviolent quest had already altered our 
land irrevocably and for the better. 

Dr. King’s vision, as he said so often, was 
the fulfillment of the American dream. He 
explained this to the graduates of Lincoln 
University in 1961 when he quoted our 
Declaration of Independence, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness” and said, 
simply, “This is the dream.” Dr. King em¬ 
phasized that this dream excludes no one 
from its promise and protection and that it 
affirms that every individual’s rights are 
God-given and “neither conferred by nor 
derived from the state.” 

Martin Luther King, Jr., also expressed his 
vision in the eternal calls for justice, for¬ 
giveness, brotherhood, and love of neighbor 


recorded in Holy Writ. He frequently 
prayed, in the words of the prophet Amos, 
“Let justice roll down like waters and right¬ 
eousness like a mighty stream.” 

Dr. King also appealed clearly and com- 
pellingly through moving accounts such as 
his description of a little girl marching with 
her mother who answered a policeman’s 
question, “What do you want?” by replying, 
“Freedom.” Said Dr. King, “She could not 
even pronounce the word, but no Gabriel 
trumpet could have sounded a truer note.” 

Every American knows the story of Dr. 
King’s last sermon, given April 3, 1968, the 
night before his death. He said, expressing 
his credo, that he wasn’t concerned about 
living a long life but about doing God’s will. 
He’d been to the mountaintop, he said, and 
he’d seen the promised land. He said that 
America would reach that land, but added, 
“I may not get there with you.” He con¬ 
cluded, “I’m happy, tonight. I’m not wor¬ 
ried about anything. I’m not fearing any 
man. Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.” 

Nearly five years before. Dr. King had 
spoken words of solace, of reconciliation, 
and of promise during his eulogy for the 
children who had died in the bombing of 
their Sunday school class. He said that we 
must not despair, nor become bitter, nor 
lose faith in each other. He said that death 
does not end the sentence of life but “punc¬ 
tuates it to more lofty significance.” He told 
the children’s parents that although their 
daughters had not lived long, they had lived 
well: “Where they died and what they were 
doing when death came will remain a mar¬ 
velous tribute to each of you and an eternal 
epitaph to each of them.” Surely Dr. King’s 
courageous fight for justice, equality, and 
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brotherhood will remain his lasting epitaph 
and his living legacy. 

In a sermon on April 4, 1967, a year to 
the day before his murder. Dr. King quoted 
the famous lines from the poem, “The 
Present Crisis/’ by James Russell Lowell: 
“Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide;/ In the strife of Truth 
with Falsehood, for the good or evil side; 
...” Dr. King did decide for the good, and 
the measure of his greatness is that his 
Nation thereupon did likewise. 

By Public Law 98-144, the third Monday 
in January of each year has been designated 
as a public holiday in honor of the “Birth¬ 
day of Martin Luther King, Jr.” 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan , Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Monday, January 19, 
1987, as Martin Luther King, Jr., Day. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this 9th day of January, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:59 a. m., January 12, 1987] 


Radio Address to the Nation on the Fiscal Year 1988 Budget 
January 10, 1987 


My fellow Americans: 

As you may have heard, earlier this week 
I paid a visit to the hospital for minor sur¬ 
gery. Now my doctors tell me that I’m 
coming along just fine, and that's exactly 
how I feel—just fine. Come to think of it, 
with the approach of the Super Bowl, I 
can’t resist telling you that it won’t be long 
before I’m suited up and back on the play¬ 
ing field. With just 2 years to go in our 
administration, that makes this the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth quarter. So, take it from 
an old sportscaster: Don’t leave your seats; 
the game ain't over! 

Soon I’ll appear before Congress to give 
my State of the Union Address, outlining 
our agenda for 1987 and beyond. We saw 
earlier this week that one part of our 
agenda, continued economic growth, is al¬ 
ready well under way. On Thursday the 
Dow Jones Industrial Index closed above 
2,000 for the first time in history; indeed, 
the Dow has gone up more in the past 4 
years than it did in the previous 20. New 
figures showed that the Producer Price 
Index is at an excellent zero percent; while 
unemployment dropped to just 6.6 percent, 
the lowest level in nearly 7 years. And with 
Congress back in town, another part of the 
agenda, the Federal budget, has already 


become an important piece of business here 
in Washington. 

Just this week—a full month earlier than 
usual—our administration submitted to 
Congress our proposed budget for 1988. 
This budget reflects sound policy, both for¬ 
eign and domestic. Mindful of America’s 
world role on behalf of freedom, the budget 
calls for a strong and innovative national 
defense, including full funding for our his¬ 
toric Strategic Defense Initiative. After all, 
it was our strength, not talk, that led to my 
meetings with Mr. Gorbachev in Geneva 
and Reykjavik. In an effort to make our 
economy more competitive with those of 
other nations, our budget sets out important 
steps, including training for dislocated 
workers, the return to the private sector of 
certain institutions now owned by the Gov¬ 
ernment, and more funding for research 
and development. And to set an example 
for the entire country, I’ve asked Federal 
agencies to continue to improve their own 
productivity. 

This budget also reflects what account¬ 
ants might refer to as sound financial man¬ 
agement, but what you and I would call 
common sense. To begin with, the Ameri¬ 
can people understand that it’s hard enough 
to support a family and make ends meet 
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without the Government constantly raising 
taxes. So, this budget contains no tax in¬ 
crease whatsoever—none. Regarding the 
Federal deficit, our budget calls for prudent 
cuts in programs that have proven wasteful 
or are no longer needed—cuts that can be 
made without harming the poor or elderly. 
In this way, our budget meets the deficit- 
reduction goal set out last year in the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings legislation. In 
other words, this budget will keep the Gov¬ 
ernment on a path of shrinking deficits that 
would see the Federal budget balanced in 
just 4 years. In the less than 1 week since 
we submitted this budget, some in Congress 
have already begun fumbling in the back- 
field. There are constant charges that the 
Federal deficits are somehow the fault of 
our administration. If Congress had ap¬ 
proved reductions we have asked for, the 
deficit today would be dramatically smaller. 
During the past 5 years. Congress appropri¬ 
ated almost $67 billion more than I request¬ 
ed for domestic discretionary programs. 

Now, there’s another point to be made 
here, perhaps even more important. In the 
past two decades, defense spending—the 
Federal Government’s first responsibility— 
has fallen as a proportion of our gross na¬ 
tional product, while domestic spending in 
real terms has nearly doubled, pushing total 
Federal spending as a proportion of the 
gross national product from under 20 per¬ 


cent in 1967 to almost 24 percent today. In 
other words, big government has been 
claiming more and more of the goods and 
services produced by your own hard work. 
In the words of a recent Wall Street Journal 
article, those in Congress who want big gov¬ 
ernment to get even bigger ‘‘are asking the 
public to ratify, finally and conclusively, the 
rising domestic spending levels Congress 
has legislated ... a process that every 
Reagan budget has attempted to reverse.” 
Almost as if to illustrate this point, in the 4 
days that Congress has been in session, it 
has already considered a huge budget-bust¬ 
ing water and sewage treatment bill that 
would cost $18 billion. 

Our administration remains ready to 
work with Congress in fashioning this 
budget, in particular to consider any budget 
proposal that meets the three basic require¬ 
ments of a strong national defense, a shrink¬ 
ing Federal deficit, and no tax increase. But 
I have to be frank: If the big spenders want 
a fight on the budget, they’d better strap on 
their helmets and shoulder pads. In this 
fourth and final quarter, I’m determined to 
go out there and win one for the American 
people and, yes—and one for the Gipper. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Map Room at the White House. 


Statement on the Soviet-United States Nuclear and Space Arms 

Negotiations 

January 12, 1987 


I met today with Ambassadors Max Kam- 
pelman, Maynard Glitman, and Ronald 
Lehman, our negotiators at the nuclear and 
space talks (NST), which resumed on Janu¬ 
ary 15 with the opening of round seven in 
Geneva. I took this opportunity to empha¬ 
size once again to Ambassador Kampeknan, 
our head of delegation, and our other nego¬ 
tiators my full confidence in them and the 
very high priority which I continue to 
attach to the achievement of deep, equita¬ 
ble, and effectively verifiable reductions in 


the U.S. and Soviet nuclear arsenals. Such 
reductions would reduce the risk of war 
and make a major contribution to our ef¬ 
forts to build a safer world. 

As this new negotiating round approach¬ 
es, it is important to take a clear-eyed, ob¬ 
jective look at where we are on the long 
and difficult road to real arms reduction 
agreements with the Soviet Union. Our 
longstanding commitment to a more secure 
U.S.-Soviet strategic relationship—one with 
far lower levels of nuclear arms—goes 
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beyond mere words. We have taken a series 
of concrete steps in our efforts to move 
closer to this goal. Most recently, our nego¬ 
tiators in the last round tabled new U.S. 
proposals which reflect the areas of agree¬ 
ment General Secretary Gorbachev and I 
reached during our October meeting at 
Reykjavik as well as other new U.S. propos¬ 
als. These areas of agreement, which reflect 
our progress at Reykjavik, include: 

—reductions in strategic nuclear delivery 
vehicles to 1,600 for each side, with no 
more than 6,000 warheads on these de¬ 
livery vehicles; 

—an interim equal global limit of 100 
warheads on longer range U.S. and 
Soviet INF missiles, with no such mis¬ 
siles in Europe; 

—the need for significant cuts in Soviet 
heavy ICBM’s; and 

—the need for effective verification of 
agreements implementing such reduc¬ 
tions. 

In an effort to meet expressed Soviet con¬ 
cerns, the United States also proposed at 
Reykjavik that neither the United States 
nor U.S.S.R. deploy advanced strategic de¬ 
fenses through 1996, while conducting re¬ 
search, development, and testing which are 
permitted by the ABM treaty. This would 
be coupled with agreement that during the 
first 5 years of this period U.S. and Soviet 
strategic offensive arms would be reduced 
by 50 percent; that during the second 5 
years all remaining U.S. and Soviet offen¬ 
sive ballistic missiles of all ranges and arma¬ 
ments would be eliminated; and that at the 
end of 1996 either side would have the 
right to deploy advanced defenses, unless 
the parties agreed otherwise. We have since 
tabled this new proposal, as well, in 
Geneva. 

In December our negotiators went to 
Geneva for informal meetings with their 
Soviet counterparts as part of preparations 
for round seven. During these informal 
talks there was no narrowing of differences, 
although limited progress was made in clari¬ 
fying some points of agreement between 
the two sides. The Soviets seemed more in¬ 
terested, at times, in conducting an arms 
control public relations campaign than in 
the hard give and take of the confidential 
negotiating process. Unfortunately, since 


Reykjavik, Soviet actions to move forward 
on arms control have not matched our own; 
indeed, the Soviets sometimes seem to be 
moving in the other direction. For example, 
they have backtracked from some of the 
important points on which Mr. Gorbachev 
and I reached agreement at Reykjavik. 

Furthermore, at Reykjavik they reintro¬ 
duced their demand that progress in every 
area of nuclear arms control must be linked 
together in a single package. This new link¬ 
age represents a major step backwards from 
the agreement Mr. Gorbachev and I made 
at our summit meeting in Geneva in No¬ 
vember 1985 to pursue negotiations in 
areas where there was already common 
ground, including the principle of 50-per¬ 
cent reductions in strategic nuclear arms 
and an interim agreement on INF. This re¬ 
newed Soviet attempt to hold progress in 
INF and other areas of arms control hostage 
to acceptance of the longstanding Soviet 
effort to cripple our SDI program is unac¬ 
ceptable to the United States and our allies, 
and we have made this crystal clear to the 
Soviet Union. Due to the strategic threat 
posed to the United States and our allies by 
the continuing Soviet offensive buildup and 
the extensive and longstanding Soviet pro¬ 
grams in strategic defense, it is vital to the 
future security of the West that the SDI 
program proceed as expeditiously as possi¬ 
ble. 

The United States is ready to move for¬ 
ward in this new round. With the solid sup¬ 
port of our allies and the continued support 
of the Congress and the American people, 
we will seek every opportunity to make 
meaningful progress towards real arms re¬ 
ductions. If the Soviet Union will return to 
Geneva with dedication equal to our own, I 
firmly believe the areas of progress which 
we have already identified can serve as the 
starting point from which United States and 
Soviet negotiators can achieve, for the first 
time in history, agreements on deep, equi¬ 
table, and effectively verifiable reductions 
in our respective nuclear arsenals. Let us 
hope, therefore, that the Soviets will come 
to Geneva ready to move with us toward 
such historic agreements. 

As I have said before, real nuclear arms 
reductions are within our grasp if the Soviet 
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Union will join us in the serious pursuit of 
agreements which are equitable and stabi¬ 
lizing for both sides and in the interest of 
the entire world. There is much hard work 
ahead and many problems remaining, but 


Appointment of Marlin Fitzwater 
Press Relations 
January 12, 1987 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Marlin Fitzwater to be As¬ 
sistant to the President for Press Relations 
effective upon the departure of Larry 
Speakes. He will serve as spokesman for the 
President. 

Mr. Fitzwater has been Press Secretary 
and Assistant to Vice President Bush since 
April 1,1985. Before joining the Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Fitzwater was Special Assistant to 
President Reagan and Deputy Press Secre¬ 
tary for Domestic Affairs from September 1, 
1983, to April 1985. Mr. Fitzwater served as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Af¬ 
fairs at the Department of the Treasury 
from 1981 to 1983. In recognition of his 
service he was awarded the Meritorious Ex¬ 
ecutive Award by President Reagan in 
1982. Previously he served in the Office of 


we will leave no stone unturned in our 
search for this kind of agreement. The 
United States is ready; I hope the Soviets 
are as well. 


as Assistant to the President for 


Public Affairs at the Environmental Protec¬ 
tion Agency in 1972-1981. He served in the 
Office of the Secretary of Transportation in 
1970-1972 as speechwriter for Secretary 
John Volpe and at the Appalachian Region¬ 
al Commission in 1965—1967. Mr. Fitzwater 
was an advertising executive with the Man¬ 
hattan (KS) Mercury and correspondent for 
the Topeka (KS) Capitol-Journal in 1962- 
1965. He was editor of the Lindsburg (KS) 
News-Record in 1962 and worked for the 
Abilene (KS) Reflector-Chronicle. 

He graduated from Kansas State Universi¬ 
ty (B.A., journalism, 1965) and served in the 
U.S. Air Force. He was born November 24, 
1942, in Salina, KS. He has two children, 
Bradley and Courtney, and resides in Alex¬ 
andria, VA. 


Nomination of Edward J. Derwinski To Be an Under Secretary of 

January 12, 1987 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Edward J. Derwinski to be 
Under Secretary of State for Coordinating 
Security Assistance Programs. He would 
succeed William Schneider, Jr. 

Since 1983 Mr. Derwinski has been Coun¬ 
selor of the Department of State. Previously 
he was a Member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, 1959-1983, and served as a 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs since 1963. While a Member of 


Congress, he served as a congressional rep¬ 
resentative on the Council of the Interpar¬ 
liamentary Union and as Chairman in 1971- 
1972 and 1979-1980 and as a delegate with 
the rank of Ambassador to the United Na¬ 
tions for the 1971 General Assembly. 

Mr. Derwinski graduated from Loyola 
University (B.S., 1950). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Arlington, VA. 
Mr. Derwinski was bom September 15, 
1926, in Chicago, IL. 
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Nomination of Max M. Kampelman To Be Counselor of the 
Department of State 
January 12, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Max M. Kampelman to be 
Counselor of the Department of State. He 
would succeed Edward J. Derwinski. 

Ambassador Kampelman currently serves 
as Ambassador to the U.S. Office for Arms 
Reduction in Geneva, Switzerland, and as 
head of the United States delegation to the 
negotiations on nuclear and space talks. He 
will return to Geneva for the continuation 
of the talks, which resume on January 15. In 
addition to his current diplomatic assign¬ 
ment, Ambassador Kampelman is a trustee 
of the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars, where he previously 
served as chairman. He was a partner in the 
law firm of Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & 


Kampelman until his retirement in 1985. 
Previously, he served as Ambassador and 
head of the U.S. delegation to the Confer¬ 
ence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe, in Madrid, Spain, 1980-1983; 
senior adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations, 1966-1967; legislative coun¬ 
sel to U.S. Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
1949-1955; and he was a professor of politi¬ 
cal science at the University of Minnesota, 
1946-1948. 

Ambassador Kampelman graduated from 
New York University (A.B., 1940; J.D., 1945) 
and the University of Minnesota (M.A. and 
Ph.D.). He is married, has five children, and 
resides in Washington, DC. 


Message to the Senate Urging Ratification of Two Treaties Limiting 
Soviet-United States Nuclear Testing 
January 13, 1987 


To the Senate of the United States: 

Two treaties between the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on (1) the Limitation of Under¬ 
ground Nuclear Weapon Tests, and the Pro¬ 
tocol thereto, known as the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty (TTBT) signed in Moscow on 
July 3, 1974, and (2) Underground Nuclear 
Explosions for Peaceful Purposes, and the 
Protocol thereto, known as the Peaceful 
Nuclear Explosions Treaty (PNET) signed in 
Washington and Moscow on May 28, 1976, 
were transmitted to the Senate by Presi¬ 
dent Ford on July 29, 1976 with a view to 
receiving advice and consent to ratification. 
(Senate Executive N, 94th Cong., 2d Sess.) 
Although hearings were held a year later, 
the Senate itself has not acted on the trea¬ 
ties. I ask the Senate to consider these im¬ 
portant treaties anew in light of develop¬ 
ments that have taken place over the last 
decade. 

On August 14, 1986, I transmitted to the 


Congress a comprehensive study which 
stated U.S. national security concerns as 
well as our views on necessary verification 
improvements to the TTBT and the PNET, 
in response to the requirements of Section 
1003 of the FY 1986 Department of De¬ 
fense Authorization Act (P.L. 99-145). I am 
enclosing a copy of this study and commend 
it to your attention. 

The security of the United States and the 
entire free world, today and for the foresee¬ 
able future, depends on the maintenance of 
an effective and credible nuclear deterrent 
by the U.S. This is a considerable challenge, 
in light of continuing efforts by the Soviet 
Union to undercut the effectiveness of our 
deterrent. With the support of Congress we 
have succeeded in meeting this challenge, 
and together we must continue to do so in 
the future. 

Today I am requesting per my October 
10, 1986 letter that the Senate give advice 
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and consent, subject to the condition set out 
below, to two pending treaties that have 
significant implications for Western securi¬ 
ty: the TTBT and PNET. These treaties 
have the common purpose of limiting indi¬ 
vidual nuclear explosions to no more than 
150 kilotons. The TTBT, which prohibits 
nuclear weapon tests above 150 kilotons, 
places significant constraints on the efforts 
we may undertake in the U.S. nuclear test 
program to respond to Soviet nuclear and 
non-nuclear activities aimed at undercut¬ 
ting our deterrent. Hence, it is imperative 
that we have the necessary provisions that 
will make the TTBT effectively verifiable 
and thus assure ourselves that the Soviet 
Union is fulfilling its obligations and is 
thereby equally constrained. 

Unfortunately, as I have frequently stated 
and the enclosed study makes clear, the 
TTBT and PNET are not effectively verifia¬ 
ble in their present form. Large uncertain¬ 
ties are present in the current method em¬ 
ployed by the United States to estimate 
Soviet test yields. I have on several occa¬ 
sions reported to the Congress on the prob¬ 
lems with Soviet compliance with the 
TTBT. Therefore, achieving Soviet agree¬ 
ment to improved verification measures 
that would provide for effective verification 
of these treaties has been my highest priori¬ 
ty in the area of nuclear testing limitations. 

As I stated in my March 14, 1986 letter to 
General Secretary Gorbachev, effective ver¬ 
ification of the TTBT and PNET requires 
that we reduce the current unacceptable 
level of uncertainty in our estimates of the 
yields of nuclear tests. Indeed, leaders in 
previous Congresses have shared my view 
that the present large degree of uncertainty 
in such estimates is unacceptable, as well as 
my desire for sharp improvements. In this 
regard, we require—and have conveyed to 
the Soviets that we require—-effective veri¬ 
fication through direct, on-site hydrody¬ 
namic yield (CORRTEX) measurement of 
all appropriate high-yield nuclear detona¬ 
tions. Further, I informed General Secre¬ 
tary Gorbachev that, if the Soviet Union 
would agree to essential verification proce¬ 
dures for the TTBT and the PNET, I would 
then be prepared to request the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification of the 
treaties. Ratification of the treaties without 


such provisions would be contrary to the 
national security interests of the United 
States. 

As written, the TTBT relies solely on tele- 
seismic detection and yield measurement 
systems and on inadequate, and unverifi- 
able data exchange. The Soviet Union has 
apparently had problems in correctly assess¬ 
ing the yields of U.S. nuclear tests. Despite 
our best efforts, the Soviet Union has so far 
not accepted our practical proposal for 
achieving the necessary verification im¬ 
provement of the TTBT and the PNET. We 
have not yet found any alternative ap¬ 
proach which equals the effectiveness of 
CORRTEX—we are striving to achieve a 
yield-estimation accuracy of about 30 per¬ 
cent by this method. We have, nonetheless, 
advised the Soviets, at three Geneva nucle¬ 
ar testing experts meetings in 1986, that 
the U.S. is willing to consider any other 
direct yield measurement method the Sovi¬ 
ets might propose, provided it is at least as 
capable (in terms of accuracy and non-intru- 
siveness) as CORRTEX. To date, they have 
not been forthcoming in proposing or ex¬ 
plaining alternative verification techniques 
that would meet our requirements. 

Recognizing the role of the Senate in the 
ratification process, I am therefore request¬ 
ing that the Senate give its advice and con¬ 
sent to ratification of the TTBT and the 
PNET, subject to a condition in the follow¬ 
ing form: 

“The Senate's Resolution of advice and 
consent to ratification is subject to the con¬ 
dition that the President shall not proceed 
with ratification of the Treaty on Limitation 
of Underground Weapon Tests and the 
Treaty on Underground Nuclear Explosions 
for Peaceful Purposes until the President 
has certified to the Senate that the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has concluded 
with the United States additional agree¬ 
ments expanding upon the obligations 
stated in Article II of the Treaty on Limita¬ 
tion of Underground Weapon Tests and in¬ 
cluding provisions for direct, accurate yield 
measurements taken at the site of all appro¬ 
priate nuclear detonations so that the limi¬ 
tations and obligations of these treaties, 
inter alia the 150 kiloton limit, are effec¬ 
tively verifiable, and until such agreements 
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have been submitted to the Senate, and the 
Senate has advised and consented to their 
ratification/’ 

I am hopeful we can reach an agreement 
with the Soviet Union which will allow me 
to certify that the treaties are effectively 
verifiable. I will be prepared to ratify the 
TTBT and the PNET at such time as the 
condition cited above has been fulfilled. 

Further, I informed the General Secre¬ 
tary in Reykjavik that, once our verification 
concerns have been satisfied and the trea¬ 
ties have been ratified, and in association 
with a program to reduce and ultimately 
eliminate all nuclear weapons, I would pro¬ 
pose that the United States and the Soviet 
Union immediately engage in negotiations 
on ways to implement a step-by-step paral¬ 


lel program of limiting and ultimately 
ending nuclear testing. 

The steps in this program would take into 
account our long-standing position that a 
comprehensive test ban is a long-term ob¬ 
jective which must be viewed in the con¬ 
text of a time when we do not need to 
depend on nuclear deterrence to ensure 
international security and stability, and 
when we have achieved broad, deep, and 
verifiable arms reductions, substantially im¬ 
proved verification capabilities, expanded 
confidence-building measures, and greater 
balance in conventional forces. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 13, 1987. 


Proclamation 5598—Shays’ Rebellion Week and Day, 1987 
January 13, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

This year, Americans celebrate the bicen¬ 
tennial of many events relating to the draft¬ 
ing of our Constitution. One of those events 
was Shays’ Rebellion. 

After the War of Independence, Ameri¬ 
cans continued to live under the Articles of 
Confederation. Problems of economic re¬ 
covery and sluggish international trade 
clouded the horizon. In this climate of eco¬ 
nomic difficulties and the recent memory of 
a bitter struggle for freedom, Shays’ Rebel¬ 
lion took place. 

Unlike many other States, Massachusetts 
had not passed debt relief laws. In the fall 
of 1786, some Massachusetts debtors tried 
to stop court-ordered confiscation of land 
and property by using force to prevent the 
courts from sitting. Governor Bowdoin re¬ 
sponded by calling out the State militia and 
asking other States for help. 

Although the Continental Congress 
lacked the power and resources to assist, 
the uprising eventually was suppressed. On 
January 25, 1787, Daniel Shays, a captain 
during the Revolution, led a group of debt¬ 


ors who sought to stop the State Supreme 
Court from meeting. They attacked the 
courthouse at Springfield and the Federal 
arsenal. The State militia repelled this as¬ 
sault, and soon the uprising was over. A 
new State legislature granted some of the 
insurgents’ demands and pardoned or gave 
lenient sentences to their leaders. This judi¬ 
cious policy and the return of prosperity 
soon restored harmony in Massachusetts. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that the 
rebels’ activities were motivated by “igno¬ 
rance, not wickedness.” He pointed out that 
the majority of the people of Massachusetts 
had sided with the government, and he 
concluded that “the good sense of the 
people will always be found to be the best 
army.” Although many Americans were sat¬ 
isfied with the Articles of Confederation 
and were wary of a strong central govern¬ 
ment, Shays’ Rebellion did give impetus to 
the Federalists’ call for the establishment of 
what George Washington termed “a more 
efficient general government.” 

At the Annapolis Convention of 1786, 
Federalists had publicized commercial dis¬ 
putes among the States. Now they cited the 
insurgency to bolster their claim that a Fed- 
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eral charter was needed in place of the Ar¬ 
ticles of Confederation. On February 21, 
1787, the Continental Congress called for a 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
in May to amend the Articles. Fresh in the 
minds of the assembled delegates, Shays* 
Rebellion was to have a profound and last¬ 
ing effect on the framing of our Constitu¬ 
tion and on our subsequent history. 

To recognize the influence of Shays’ Re¬ 
bellion on the movement for our Federal 
Constitution, the Congress, by Public Law 
99-629, has designated the week beginning 
January 19, 1987, as “Shays’ Rebellion 
Week” and Sunday, January 25, 1987, the 
two hundredth anniversary of the defense 
of Springfield, as “Shays’ Rebellion Day” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 


event. 

Now, Therefore , /, Ronald Reagan, Presi 
dent of the United States of America, dc 
hereby proclaim the week beginning Janu¬ 
ary 19, 1987, as Shays’ Rebellion Week anc 
Sunday, January 25, 1987, as Shays’ Rebel¬ 
lion Day. I call upon all Americans to ob¬ 
serve these occasions with appropriate cere¬ 
monies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this thirteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence ol 
the United States of America the two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 10:52 a.m., January 14, 1987] 


Address to High School Students on Martin Luther King, Jr.’s 

Birthday 

January 15, 1987 


Greetings. One of the joys of my current 
job has been getting to know America’s 
young people. I’ve met you here at the 
White House, and everywhere I’ve traveled 
throughout this land—on campuses, in 
churches, on military bases—young people 
were there. Your idealism and confidence, 
your gusto for life, have been an energy 
source this not-so-young President has been 
able to tap. I’m proud of each of you and 
share your desire to ensure that when 
you’re ready to make your mark—and that 
won’t be many years from now—that our 
country is the free and opportunity land 
that God intended her to be. 

I appreciate this chance to speak with 
you on this special day, the birthday of a 
man who contributed so much to our way 
of life. In a few days we’ll be honoring his 
memory with a national holiday, a day for 
all citizens of all races to reflect on the 
legacy of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. I hope 
each of you will take the time to do just 
that. His memory should serve not just as 
an inspiration to black Americans but to 
each and every one of us to stand firm for 


our principles and to strive to better our¬ 
selves and our country. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., was bom on January 15, 1929, in Atlan¬ 
ta, Georgia, the son of a Baptist minister. 
He never reached his 40th birthday, yet 
during his short life span he touched the 
lives of every American and helped disman¬ 
tle the legal vestiges of discrimination and 
racism. He was committed to seeing that 
our nation lived up to its promise of liberty 
and justice for all. Ours is a better country 
today; each of you has more potential, more 
opportunity, because of the hard work and 
courage of one remarkable individual. 

To me, and probably to your parents, Dr. 
King is a vivid memory. However, to many 
of today’s high school students he may be 
little more than a prominent person men¬ 
tioned in history books. Well, not many of 
those people described in your history 
books have national holidays in their 
memory. Only two other Americans, Wash¬ 
ington and Lincoln, are so honored. And 
just to set the record straight, I may be old, 
but there’s no truth to the story that Abe 
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Lincoln and I walked to school together 
back in Illinois. Seriously though, Lincoln 
may have been before my time, but I do 
remember Dr. King. Even those who had 
disagreements with Dr. King now recognize 
that the changes he helped bring about 
were right and, in the long run, made our 
country stronger. But the cleansing process 
is not easy. We needed such an individual 
to mobilize our people and organize a 
movement that would touch the conscience 
of our nation. 

Today the job that Martin Luther King, 
Jr., started is ours to finish. We’re counting 
on you, the young people of the United 
States, to have the courage and commit¬ 
ment to do what is right. As recent unfortu¬ 
nate events have demonstrated, we cannot 
be complacent about racism and bigotry. 
And I would challenge all of you to pledge 
yourselves to building an America where 
incidents of racial hatred do not happen, 
because racism has been banned not just 
from the law books but from the hearts of 
the people. You should accept nothing less 
than making yours a generation free of big¬ 
otry, intolerance, and discrimination. If I 
might be presumptuous enough to offer this 
suggestion: A good place to start, a tangible 
contribution each of you can make, is to be 
totally intolerant of racism anywhere 
around you. If someone, even a friend, uses 
an ugly word referring to another’s race or 
religion, let’s make it clear we won’t put up 
with it. Racial, ethnic, or religious slurs are 
vulgar, mean spirited; and there is no place 
for them in a democratic and free America. 

The future of this great country is cer¬ 
tainly in your hands. Your leadership and 
moral standards will determine if the U.S.A. 
continues to serve as a beacon of hope and 
opportunity to all mankind. In a democracy 
like ours, it’s not enough just to believe in 
something; we must get involved and speak 
out. Dr. King was one such citizen who 
spoke out, and he did it with such moral 
conviction that the whole Nation heard his 
plea. It was 24 years ago when he made 
one of the great orations of this or any cen¬ 
tury. I hope each of you’ve had a chance to 
hear this historic address. No one in politi¬ 
cal life could help but admire the talents 
and dedication of this man when, on the 
steps of the Lincoln Memorial, before a 


rally of over 250,000, he so eloquently 
spoke of his dream. He spoke of a dream 
that one day the sons of slaves and the sons 
of slaveowners might sit down at the table 
of brotherhood. 

I couldn’t help but think of that speech 
when I read about a unique gathering that 
took place in North Carolina. You may have 
read about it, too. Last August there was a 
reunion of people, white and black, who 
trace their ancestry to the Somerset Planta¬ 
tion, near Creswell, North Carolina. The 
memory of the evil that once was slavery 
was not and should not be forgotten. But 
for that day, as Dr. King dreamed, the de¬ 
scendants of slaves and of slaveowners 
broke bread and had fellowship together, 
showing the rest of us what good will is all 
about. The descendants of those families of 
Somerset have made many contributions to 
America—some in the quiet way of raising 
families and building their communities; 
others, like Clarence Blount, the majority 
leader of the Maryland State senate, made a 
mark in government service. There were 
those who did well in business; others were 
ministers, lawyers, or school principals. 
Some served in the military, side by side 
with the descendants of slaves and slave¬ 
owners; together they protected our coun¬ 
try against foreign threats. And that’s why 
freedom for all is so important. It unleashes 
the best in each of us. Limiting the rights of 
any citizen is limiting America. 

Martin Luther King, Jr,, helped tear 
down the institutions of racism that re¬ 
mained from the days of slavery—institu¬ 
tions that unconscionably limited black 
Americans, preventing them from achiev¬ 
ing their best. He helped open doors that 
were bolted and pushed aside roadblocks to 
personal advancement. We still must 
remain vigilant that government policies do 
not intentionally or unintentionally stand in 
the way of the upward mobility of any citi¬ 
zen. Here again, this isn’t just a job for 
government; it’s a job for you. As young 
people, you can honor Dr. King today by 
making certain you try your hardest to take 
advantage of the great opportunities avail¬ 
able to you. Certainly that includes being 
diligent in your studies, but it also means 
saying no to drugs and keeping clear of 
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other temptations that will undermine your 
future. 

^ I don’t feel as if I can speak for him, but 
I m certain Dr. King would also be proud of 
anything you do to reach out to others who 
might need some help in getting ahead. I 
hope each and every one of you will get 
involved in at least one project that helps 
others. There are clubs and associations, at 
school or church, which offer all of us a way 
to do some good. You may be surprised that 
by helping others you’ll find how much 
you’re also helping yourself by building 
your confidence and meeting wonderful 
people. One person I know who agrees 
with this is Bill Cosby. He’s been so success¬ 
ful and has so much, yet he still thinks of 
others. Last month he gave a substantial 
contribution to Fisk University, one of 
America’s historically black colleges. His 
generosity, his caring, is one of the things 
that makes him someone we admire, and 
not just for his talent. We all can’t give as 
much as Bill Cosby, but there’s something 
each one of us can contribute to our school, 
our community, to others in need. The stu¬ 
dents at Byng High School in Ada, Oklaho¬ 
ma, have a motto: “How do I know I can’t 
accomplish my goals until I try.” I think 
that’s a bit of wisdom that all of us in and 
out of school should always remember. 

Fd like to leave you on this special day 
with a story about a friend of mine who 
exemplifies the concern and the can-do 
spirit we’re talking about. His name is Bill 
Lucas. Bill’s parents died when he was a 
child, and he was raised in Harlem by a 


loving aunt who cared for him as her own. 
When he was in school his track team was 
up for the championship, and he was repre¬ 
senting the team in the 3-mile race. On the 
first lap around the track he lost a shoe. 
Now, other runners might have quit. Bill 
kept going and finished that race with a 
foot bloody and torn, but he came in third. 
And those extra points for third place, 
added to the rest of the team’s score, were 
just enough to win the championship for his 
school. Later in life this same spirit helped 
this man from such a humble background 
to go on and accomplish great things. He 
was a teacher, an investigator for the Civil 
Rights Commission, an FBI agent, and the 
executive officer of one of the largest coun¬ 
ties in the United States. Last year he was a 
candidate for Governor of Michigan. And 
although he didn’t win and become Michi¬ 
gan’s first black Governor, Bill keeps 
moving ahead, doing his very best. And I 
can tell all of you, if America is a land of 
champions, it’s because of people like Bill 
Lucas and because of people like you. 

Today is Martin Luther King, Jr.’s birth¬ 
day. Let us honor him by living the kind of 
lives that will make this dream—his 
dream—a reality. I appreciate this chance 
to speak with you. I wish you all the very 
best. Thank you, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. His 
remarks were broadcast by the Public 
Broadcasting Service to schools throughout 
the Nation. 


Appointment of Ronald Keith Sable as Special Assistant to the 
President for Legislative Affairs 
January 16, 1987 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Ronald Keith Sable as Special 
Assistant to the President for Legislative Af- 

fairs. 

Mr. Sable has served since September 
1985 as Special Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs and Senior Di¬ 
rector of Legislative Affairs for the National 


Security Council. Previously he served as 
assistant to Kenneth M. Duberstein, Assist- 
ant to the President for Legislative Affairs. 
Prior to that time, Mr. Sable served as Chief 
of Air Operations, Office of the Secretary of 
the Air Force, 1979-1982; and Air Force 
advance agent for Presidential travel, 1974- 
1978. Mr. Sable, a commercial and military 
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pilot, is retired from the Air Force (colonel). 
He graduated from Iowa Wesleyan College 
(B.S., 1963), Southern Illinois University 
(M.S., international relations, 1975), and the 
Harvard University program in internation¬ 
al security affairs. He is a recipient of the 
Valley Forge Freedom Foundation’s George 
Washington Honor Medal, Defense Superior 


Service Medal, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Meritorious Service Medal, Air Medal, and 
the Iowa Wesleyan College Distinguished 
Alumnus Award. 

Mr. Sable is married, and he has one 
child. He was born on May 8, 1941, in 
Farmington, IA, and currently resides in Al¬ 
exandria, VA. 


Appointment of Bryce L. Harlow 
President for Legislative Affairs 
January 16, 1987 

The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Bryce L. Harlow as a Special 
Assistant to the President for Legislative Af¬ 
fairs. 

Mr. Harlow has served as Associate Direc¬ 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget for Legislative Affairs since October 
1985. Previously he had served as Special 
Assistant to the President for Legislative Af¬ 
fairs, beginning in February 1985. Mr. 
Harlow was Director of the Office of Con¬ 
gressional Relations at the Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC) from October 1981 until 


as Special Assistant to the 


his 1985 appointment. He was Special As¬ 
sistant to the Administrator and Acting Di¬ 
rector of the Office of Legislation of the 
Environmental Protection Agency from Jan¬ 
uary 1981 until joining the FTC. He was 
director of governmental relations for the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
from 1976 to 1981. 

He graduated from George Washington 
University (B.A., 1971). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Vienna, VA. He 
was born January 21, 1949, in Oklahoma 
City, OK. 


Proclamation 5599—National Sanctity of Human Life Day, 1987 
January 16, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

In 1973, America’s unborn children lost 
their legal protection. In the 14 years since 
then, some twenty million unborn babies, 
1.5 million each year, have lost their lives 
by abortion—in a nation of 242 million 
people. This tragic and terrible toll contin¬ 
ues, at the rate of more than 4,000 young 
lives lost each day. This is a shameful 
record; it accords with neither human de¬ 
cency nor our American heritage of respect 
for the sanctity of human life. 

That heritage is deeply rooted in the 
hearts and the history of our people. Our 


Founding Fathers pledged to each other 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor in the Declaration of Independence. 
They announced their unbreakable bonds 
with its immutable truths that “all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” Americans of 
every succeeding generation have cher¬ 
ished our heritage of God-given human 
rights and have been willing to sacrifice for 
those rights, just as our Founders did. 

Those rights are given by God to all alike. 
Medical evidence leaves no room for doubt 
that the distinct being developing in a 
mother’s womb is both alive and human. 
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This merely confirms what common sense 
has always told us. Abortion kills unborn 
babies and denies them forever their rights 
to “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi¬ 
ness.” Our Declaration of Independence 
holds that governments are instituted 
among men to secure these rights, and our 
Constitution—founded on these principles— 
should not be read to sanction the taking of 
innocent human life. 

A return to our heritage of reverence and 
protection for the sanctity of innocent 
human life is long overdue. For the last 14 
years and longer, many Americans have de¬ 
voted themselves to restoring the right to 
life and to providing loving alternatives to 
abortion so every mother will choose life for 
her baby. 

We must recognize the courage and love 
mothers exhibit in keeping their babies or 
choosing adoption. We must also offer 
thanks and support to the millions of Amer¬ 
icans who are willing to take on the respon¬ 
sibilities of adoptive parents. And we must 
never cease our efforts—our appeals to the 
legislatures and the courts and our prayers 
to the Author of Life Himself—until infants 
before birth are once again afforded the 
same protection of the law we all enjoy. 


Our heritage as Americans bids us to re¬ 
spect and to defend the sanctity of human 
life. With every confidence in the blessing 
of God and the goodness of the American 
people, let us rededicate ourselves to this 
solemn duty. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Sunday, January 18, 
1987, as National Sanctity of Human Life 
Day. I call upon the citizens of this blessed 
land to gather on that day in homes and 
places of worship to give thanks for the gift 
of life and to reaffirm our commitment to 
the dignity of every human being and the 
sanctity of each human life. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 16th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 4:37 p.m., January 16, 1987] 


Statement by Deputy Press Secretary for Foreign Affairs Howard on 
the Kidnaping of President Leon Febres-Cordero Ribadeneyra of 
Ecuador 

January 16, 1987 


The United States Embassy in Quito, Ec¬ 
uador, has confirmed that Ecuadoran Presi¬ 
dent Leon Febres-Cordero is being held 
hostage by elements of the Ecuadoran Air 
Force. One of the pillars of this administra- 
tion’s foreign policy is to support democrat¬ 
ic governments and democratic processes in 
Latin America. 

The administration is deeply disturbed by 


the developments that threaten constitu¬ 
tional and democratic rule in Ecuador. We 
strongly urge that the democratically elect¬ 
ed President of Ecuador be immediately re¬ 
leased and unconditionally allowed to 
resume his constitutional duties. 

Note: President Febres-Cordero was released 
by his captors later that day. 
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Radio Address to the Nation on the Defense Budget 
January 17, 1987 


My fellow Americans: 

Today I’d like to begin with an expression 
of gratitude to all who sent get-well cards 
and letters after my brief hospital stay 9 
days ago. Of course, some of my favorites 
came from young people. Eight-year-old 
Colin MacDonald, of Holbrook, New York, 
told me that he liked my speeches—except 
when they preempted his favorite TV 
shows. And second-grader Jennifer Carl, of 
Canton, Ohio, was kind enough to draw a 
picture of me in bed, Nancy standing at my 
side, serving me a bowl of—-well, of purple 
soup. Nancy wants the recipe. Jennifer, it’s 
true that my doctors insist I stay home and 
take it easy for the next several weeks— 
which I will—but I want you to know that 
Tm out of bed, feeling fine, and looking 
forward to getting back on a full schedule. 
Jennifer, Colin, and to all of you, Nancy and 
I extend our heartfelt thanks. 

But to get down to business; This week 1 
met our arms negotiating team, headed by 
Max Kampelman, before they returned to 
Geneva to begin a new round of talks with 
the Soviets. We discovered that all of us 
shared a sense of anticipation; a feeling that 
after Reykjavik, where Mr. Gorbachev and 
I found new areas of agreement, the pros¬ 
pects for genuine arms reductions were 
better than at any time in years. And we 
agreed that underlying these hopes for 
progress toward a lasting world peace—un¬ 
derlying, indeed, the Soviets’ return to the 
bargaining table—was the knowledge that, 
at last, the United States could once again 
deal with the Soviet Union from a position 
of strength. 

Think back just 6 years: Our Navy had 
dwindled from more than 1,000 ships to less 
than 500. Many of our planes couldn’t fly 
for lack of spare parts. And our men and 
women in uniform were seeing their pay in 
real terms shrink while pay in the private 
sector rose. Well, I believed on first taking 
office, as I do today, that the defense of this 
Republic is not just one of the duties of the 
Federal Government, it is the first duty. So, 
with bipartisan congressional support, we 


took action at once on the rebuilding of our 
nation’s defenses. Since 1980 we’ve in¬ 
creased the number of Army divisions from 
16 to 18. We’ve reactivated 4 battleships 
and purchased 124 new ships for the Navy, 
including 2 new aircraft carriers and 21 
high-technology Aegis-class cruisers and de¬ 
stroyers. We’ve purchased over 2,500 new 
tactical fighter aircraft. And just as impor¬ 
tant, we’ve more than doubled our vital 
stocks of spare parts and munitions, stocks 
that were dangerously low in 1981. Pay and 
benefits for our Armed Forces has increased 
substantially. And perhaps most heartening, 
the proportion of recruits holding high 
school diplomas has risen from less than 70 
percent in 1980 to more than 90 percent 
today. 

At the same time we’ve been spending 
the needed funds, we’ve found important 
new ways to spend that money better. The 
Defense Department, for example, has 
greatly expanded competitive bidding and 
is this year submitting to Congress the first- 
ever 2-year defense budget to replace the 
old, inefficient, year-by-year process. Add to 
these the changes contained in last year’s 
Goldwater-Nichols legislation, and those set 
in place at the recommendation of the 
Packard commission, and you have perhaps 
the most dramatic defense reforms since 
the formation of the Department of De¬ 
fense itself. All of this is having a profound 
effect. Morale in our Armed Forces has 
soared. All the world has taken note that 
the United States has reasserted its role on 
behalf of freedom. And in the past 6 years, 
not 1 inch of territory has fallen to Commu¬ 
nist aggression; while one nation, Grenada, 
has been set free. 

Now Congress and our administration 
have the opportunity to continue the vital 
work of rebuilding our defenses, already so 
well begun. But I must tell you that we 
cannot take continued progress for granted. 
In 1985 and ’86 Congress cut the defense 
budget sharply. Needless to say, we hope 
that won’t happen again. But with up-down, 
up-down funding, it does look as though 
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some want to turn the Congress' defense 
budget into a kind of crazy roller coaster. 
Yet this up-down funding is inefficient and 
costly, taking money out of the taxpayers 
pockets. And there could be no thrill in 
going downhill very fast when what would 
be going down would be our ability to 
defend itself. So, I appeal to Congress: In 
the days ahead, let’s work together to pro¬ 
vide 2-year defense funding that is both 
adequate and steady. And I appeal to you. 


the American people: Join me in letting 
Congress know that nothing matters more 
than our freedom and peace. And there¬ 
fore, the new strength America has 
achieved in recent years must not be un¬ 
dermined, but built upon. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the International Wheat 
Agreement, 1986 
January 20, 1987 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans¬ 
mit herewith the Wheat Trade Convention 
and Food Aid Convention constituting the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1986, 
opened for signature at the United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, from May 1 
through June 30, 1986. The Conventions 
were signed by the United States on 
June 26, 1986. I transmit also, for the infor¬ 
mation of the Senate, the report of the De¬ 
partment of State with respect to the Con¬ 
ventions. 

The Wheat Trade Convention, 1986, re¬ 
places the Wheat Trade Convention, 1971, 
and maintains the framework for interna¬ 
tional cooperation in wheat trade matters. 
It also continues the existence of the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Council. 

The Food Aid Convention, 1986, replaces 


the Food Aid Convention, 1980, and 
renews commitments of donor member 
states to provide minimum annual quanti¬ 
ties of food aid to developing countries. 

The United States is continuing to partici¬ 
pate provisionally in the International 
Wheat Council and Food Aid Committee. 
The Council and the Committee have 
granted the United States an extension of 
time, through June 30, 1987, to deposit in¬ 
struments of ratification. 

It is my hope that the Senate will give 
early and favorable consideration to the two 
Conventions, and give its advice and con¬ 
sent to ratification so that ratification by the 
United States can be effected and instru¬ 
ments of ratification deposited no later than 
June 30,1987. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 20, 1987. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a Report on United States 
Aeronautics and Space Activities for 1985 
January 20, 1987 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit this report on 
the activities and accomplishments of the 


United States in aeronautics and space 
during calendar year 1985. Fourteen de¬ 
partments and agencies of the Federal gov- 
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ernment contributed to the report, but the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra¬ 
tion (NASA) and the Department of De¬ 
fense (DOD) were the major participants. 
The report is provided in accordance with 
Section 206 of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act of 1958, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2476). 

During 1985, the Nation’s activities in 
aeronautics and space continued to provide 
significant benefits. The basis for future 
space missions has expanded by acquiring 
new scientific knowledge about the solar 


system and the physical and life sciences; 
processing materials and manufacturing 
new products in space that have commer¬ 
cial potential; and intensifying the concen¬ 
tration of aeronautical research and devel¬ 
opment programs in potentially high-payoff 
technologies that will allow the United 
States to maintain a technological advan¬ 
tage in international competition. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 20, 1987. 


Proclamation 5600—National Safe Boating Week, 1987 
January 20, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

To remind Americans of the need to keep 
safety in mind while on the Nation’s waters, 
one week out of every year is designated as 
National Safe Boating Week. This year, it is 
estimated, over 68 million Americans will 
enjoy boating on our country’s lakes, rivers, 
streams, oceans, and bays. Boating is fun 
and relaxing, but the marine environment 
is not without hazards. Therefore, it is im¬ 
perative that all boaters learn and practice 
safe boating techniques. 

The theme of this year’s National Safe 
Boating Week, “Be Smart! Take a Boating 
Course!,” emphasizes the importance of 
learning safe ways to enjoy the sport of 
boating. As each year passes, our Nation’s 
waters become increasingly crowded with 
new and exciting craft. In addition to the 
traditional sailboats, cruisers, canoes, and 
rowboats, we now have jet-powered water 
skis, sailboards, and high-speed power boats 
whose capabilities rival the racing craft of 
yesteryear. 

Because of these developments, it is vital 
that all boaters understand the courtesies 
and basic principles of boating safety. Using 
a boat requires knowledge and experience, 
just like operating an automobile. Unedu¬ 


cated boaters not only expose themselves to 
hazards, but also jeopardize their passen¬ 
gers and other boaters. A lack of knowl¬ 
edge, coupled with fatigue, alcohol or drug 
use, or faulty equipment, can produce fatal 
results. Since the majority of boating acci¬ 
dents are due to operator error, education 
is the key to their prevention. 

In recognition of the need for boating 
safety, the Congress, by joint resolution ap¬ 
proved June 4, 1958, as amended (36 U.S.C. 
161), authorized and requested the Presi¬ 
dent to proclaim annually the week com¬ 
mencing on the first Sunday in June as Na¬ 
tional Safe Boating Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning June 
7, 1987, as National Safe Boating Week. 1 
invite the Governors of the States, Puerto 
Rico, the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa, 
and the Mayor of the District of Columbia 
to provide for the observance of this week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- Note: The proclamation was released by the 
ter, 4:53 p.m., January 21, 1987] Office of the Press Secretary on January 21. 


Message to the Congress Reporting on the National Emergency 
With Respect to Libya 
January 21, 1987 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1. I hereby report to the Congress on 
developments since my last report of 
July 30, 1986, concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Libya that was 
declared in Executive Order No. 12543 of 
January 7, 1986. This report is submitted 
pursuant to section 401(c) of the National 
Emergencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 
204(c) of the International Emergency Eco¬ 
nomic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and 
section 505(c) of the International Security 
and Development Cooperation Act of 1985, 
22 U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

2. As set forth in detail in my July 30, 
1986, report, in Executive Order No. 12543 
I prohibited, with effect from February 1, 
1986: (1) the import into the United States 
from Libya, and (2) the export from the 
United States to Libya, of any goods or serv¬ 
ices; (3) transactions relating to transporta¬ 
tion to or from Libya; (4) the purchase by 
U.S. persons of goods for export from Libya 
to any country; and (5) the performance by 
U.S. persons of any contract in support of 
an industrial or other commercial or gov¬ 
ernmental project in Libya. I further pro¬ 
hibited, with effect from January 7, 1986: 

(6) the grant or extension of credits or loans 
by U.S. persons to the Government of Libya 
(including government-controlled entities); 

(7) transactions by U.S. persons relating to 
travel by U.S. citizens or permanent resi¬ 
dent aliens to Libya, or activities within 
Libya, other than for the purpose of: (a) 
effecting such persons’ departure from 
Libya, (b) performing acts listed in items (1) 
through (5) above prior to February 1, 
1986, or (c) travel for journalistic activity by 
professional journalists. On January 8, 1986, 
in Executive Order No. 12544,1 augmented 
the transactional prohibitions contained in 
Executive Order No. 12543, and ordered 
the immediate blocking of all property and 


interests in property of the Government of 
Libya (including the Central Bank of Libya 
and other government-controlled entities) 
then or thereafter located in the United 
States, or then or thereafter coming within 
the possession or control of U.S. persons, 
including their overseas branches. 

3. The declaration of national emergency 
with respect to Libya was made, and the 
above-noted actions were taken, pursuant 
to the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including the International Emer¬ 
gency Economic Powers Act (50 U.S.C. 
1701 et seq.\ the National Emergencies Act 
(50 U.S.C. 1601 et seq.), sections 504 and 
505 of the International Security and De¬ 
velopment Cooperation Act of 1985 (22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-8 and 9), section 1114 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended 
(49 U.S.C. 1514), and section 301 of title 3 
of the United States Code. 

4. Since my July 30, 1986, report, the 
only additional amendment to the Libyan 
Sanctions Regulations administered by the 
Office of Foreign Assets Control of the De¬ 
partment of the Treasury was an announce¬ 
ment that the Office of Management and 
Budget had approved the information col¬ 
lection provisions contained in the Regula¬ 
tions. The announcement was published at 
51 Fed. Reg. 28933, August 13, 1986, and a 
copy is enclosed. Additionally, since July 30, 
1986, there have been no amendments or 
changes to orders of the Department of 
Commerce or the Department of Transpor¬ 
tation implementing aspects of Executive 
Order No. 12543 relating to exports from 
the United States and air transportation, re¬ 
spectively. 

5. During the 6-month period ending 
July 7, 1986, the Office of Foreign Assets 
Control issued specific licenses to five (5) 
U.S. oil companies and thirteen (13) service 
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companies, authorizing them to complete 
the winding down of their Libyan oper¬ 
ations after the effective dates of the prohi¬ 
bitions in Executive Orders No. 12543 and 
12544. These licenses expired on or 
before June 30, 1986, and the companies’ 
reports under their specific licenses indicate 
that they completed their operations in 
Libya by the June 30, 1986, expiration date. 
During the current 6-month period, addi¬ 
tional specific licenses were issued to the oil 
companies to authorize them (a) to pay 
taxes and expenses to the Libyan Govern¬ 
ment for the period prior to June 30, 1986, 
and (b) to enter into “standstill” and “oper¬ 
ator” agreements with Libya. These agree¬ 
ments provide, inter alia , for the Govern¬ 
ment of Libya’s recognition of continued 
American ownership of immovable and in¬ 
active assets; call for continuing negotia¬ 
tions for the sale of assets to Libyan entities; 
suspend the oil companies’ contractual obli¬ 
gations to the Government of Libya; and 
enable Libyan companies to assume operat¬ 
ing functions formerly performed by the 
U.S. companies. Additional licenses have 
been issued to several of the U.S. service 
contractor companies authorizing them to 
pay pre-June 30, 1986, tax obligations out of 
dinar accounts in Libya and to sell assets in 
Libya to Libyan-controlled companies. 

6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
government in the 6-month period from 
July through December 1986 that are di¬ 


rectly attributable to the exercise of powers 
and authorities conferred by the declaration 
of the Libyan national emergency are esti¬ 
mated at $1,528,791.00, of which approxi¬ 
mately $1,428,791.00 represents wage and 
salary costs for Federal personnel, and ap¬ 
proximately $100,000.00 represents ex¬ 
penses for travel. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Office of For¬ 
eign Assets Control, the Customs Service, 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for En¬ 
forcement, the Office of the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary for International Affairs, and the Office 
of the General Counsel), the Department of 
State, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Justice, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and the National Security Council. 

7. The policies and actions of the Govern¬ 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national se¬ 
curity and foreign policy of the United 
States. I shall continue to exercise the 
powers at my disposal to apply economic 
sanctions against Libya as long as these 
measures are appropriate and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on 
significant developments, pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c). 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 21, 1987. 


Nomination of Trusten Frank Crigler To Be United States 
Ambassador to Somalia 
January 21, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Trusten Frank Crigler, a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv¬ 
ice, Class of Minister-Counselor, to be Am¬ 
bassador of the United States of America to 
the Somali Democratic Republic. He would 
succeed Peter Scott Bridges. 

In 1961 Mr. Crigler joined the Foreign 
Service and was assigned as an intelligence 
analyst in the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. Mr. Crigler became political offi¬ 


cer at the American consulate general in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, in 1963. He served at 
the U.S. Embassy in Mexico, as consular of¬ 
ficer, 1964-1966; political officer at the U.S. 
Embassy in Kinshasa, Zaire, 1966-1967; 
American consul (resident) in Bukavu, 
Zaire, April to July 1967; American consul 
(nonresident) in Kisangani, Zaire, 1967- 
1969; political-economic officer at the U.S. 
Embassy in Libreville, Gabon, 1969-1970; 
and political adviser at the U.S. Mission to 
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the Organization of American States in 
Washington, DC, 1970. Mr. Crigler re¬ 
ceived a congressional fellowship where he 
served first on the staff of Representative 
Frank Thompson (NJ) and then with Sena¬ 
tor Lloyd Bentsen (TX). In August 1974 Mr. 
Crigler went to the U.S. Embassy in Mexico 
as political officer, where he served until he 
was appointed Ambassador to Kigali, 
Rwanda, in September 1976. He became 
deputy chief of mission at the U.S. Embassy 


in Bogota, Colombia, 1979, and Charg6 
d’Affaires, 1979-1981; Director of the 
Office of Mexican Affairs, 1981-1983; and 
Senior Inspector, Office of the Inspector 
General at the Department of State, 1983. 

Mr. Crigler graduated magna cum laude 
from Harvard College (B.A., 1957). His for¬ 
eign languages are Spanish and French. He 
is married to the former Bettie Ann Morris, 
and they have three children. Mr. Crigler 
was born October 17, 1935, in Phoenix, AZ. 


Nomination of Burton Levin To Be United States Ambassador to 
Burma 

January 21, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Burton Levin, of Mary¬ 
land, a career member of the Senior For¬ 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador of the United States of 
America to the Socialist Republic of the 
Union of Burma. He would succeed Daniel 
Anthony O’Donohue. 

Mr. Levin entered the Foreign Service in 
1954 and first served as a consular and eco¬ 
nomic officer at the U.S. Embassy in Taipei, 
Taiwan, 1954-1956. He returned to Wash¬ 
ington in 1956 and served as a researcher 
in the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
From 1958 to 1959, he studied Chinese at 
the Foreign Service Institute School in Tai¬ 
chung, Taiwan. From there, in 1960, he 
became political officer at the U.S. Embassy 
in Jakarta, Indonesia, and political officer in 
the East Asian Bureau of the State Depart¬ 
ment, 1963-1964. Mr. Levin took Chinese 
area training at Harvard University, 1964- 


1965, and was then assigned as political offi¬ 
cer at the American consulate general in 
Hong Kong, 1965-1969. From there he 
went to the U.S. Embassy in Taipei as politi¬ 
cal officer, 1969-1973, when he became a 
visiting fellow at the Hoover Institute at 
Stanford University. From July to Septem¬ 
ber 1974, he worked as a congressional liai¬ 
son in the East Asian Bureau, before be¬ 
coming Director of the Republic of China 
desk, 1974-1977. In 1977 Mr. Levin was 
assigned to Hong Kong as deputy principal 
officer, where he served until 1978, when 
he became deputy chief of mission at the 
U.S Embassy in Bangkok, Thailand. Since 
1981 he has been consul general in Hong 
Kong. 

He graduated from Brooklyn College 
(B.A., 1952) and Columbia University 

(M.I.A., 1954). Mr. Levin is fluent in Chi¬ 
nese (Mandarin). He is married and has two 
children. Mr. Levin was bom September 
28, 1930, in New York City. 
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Nomination of Richard Noyes Viets To Be United States Ambassador 
to Portugal 
January 21, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Richard Noyes Viets, of 
Florida, a career member of the Senior For¬ 
eign Service, Class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Ambassador of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Portugal. He 
would succeed Frank Shakespeare. 

Mr. Viets became a junior officer in 1955 
with the United States Information Agency 
and served in Kabul, Afghanistan, and 
Tunis, Tunisia, until 1957. From 1957 to 
1960, he was assistant trade fair manager in 
the Office of International Trade Fairs, De¬ 
partment of Commerce. From January to 
March 1962, he was an investigator in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and from March 
to May 1962, a researcher for the science 
conference staff at the Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development. Mr. Viets was appoint¬ 
ed a Foreign Service officer in May 1962 
and was first assigned as a commercial offi¬ 
cer in Tokyo, Japan. From 1965 to 1967, he 
was commercial officer in Madras, India, to 
be followed as political-economic officer in 


New Delhi, India, 1967-1969. He then 
became special assistant to the U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador in New Delhi, 1969-1972. He re¬ 
turned to Washington in 1972 to serve as a 
senior watch officer and then Director of 
the Executive Secretariat until 1974. In 
1974 Mr. Viets was assigned as deputy chief 
of mission in Bucharest, Romania, where he 
served until 1977, when he was assigned as 
deputy chief of mission in Tel Aviv, Israel. 
In 1979 he was appointed U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Republic of Tanzania, to be 
followed in 1981 as U.S. Ambassador to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. In 1985 he 
became a member of the board of examin¬ 
ers for the Foreign Service and in 1986 a 
member of the Graham-Rudman-Hollings 
working group in the Department of State. 

Mr. Viets graduated from the University 
of Vermont (A.B., 1955). He speaks fluent 
Romanian and French. Mr. Viets is married, 
has three children, and resides in Washing¬ 
ton, DC. He was born November 10, 1930, 
in Burlington, VT. 


Nomination of Everett E. Bierman To Be United States Ambassador 
to Vanuatu 
January 21, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Everett E. Bierman, cur¬ 
rently Ambassador of the United States of 
America to Papua New Guinea and to the 
Solomon Islands, to be Ambassador to the 
Republic of Vanuatu. He will be nominated 
to serve concurrently and without addition¬ 
al compensation. This is a new position. 

Mr. Bierman began his career in 1948 as 
an information officer for the Department 
of Agriculture. In 1951 he left Agriculture 
to assume the information directorship of 
the National 4-H Foundation in Washing¬ 


ton, DC. He served there until 1959, when 
he went to Fort Wayne, IN, as public rela¬ 
tions director for the Central Soya Co. 
From 1967 to 1986, Mr. Bierman was mi¬ 
nority staff director of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

He graduated from Purdue University 
(B.S., 1948) and the American University 
(M.S., 1958). Mr. Bierman served in the U.S. 
Army from 1942 to 1946. He is married to 
the former Joyce Elizabeth Lear, and they 
have four children. Mr. Bierman was bom 
August 16, 1924, in Hastings, NE. 
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Nomination of Joseph Carlton Petrone To Be United States 
Representative to the European Office of the United Nations 
January 21, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Joseph Carlton Petrone to 
be Representative of the United States of 
America to the European Office of the 
United Nations, with the rank of Ambassa¬ 
dor. He would succeed Gerald P. Carmen. 

Mr. Petrone is a retired colonel from the 
U.S. Army, where he served from 1944 to 
1970. Since 1970 he has been actively in¬ 
volved in farming, owning, and managing 
commercial and residential real estate and 
private investments in Iowa. From 1970 to 
1976, Mr. Petrone chaired the Franco- 
American Memorial Day ceremonies at the 
United States World War I cemetery in 


France. In 1982 he attended the World Bal¬ 
ance of Power Conference at Leeds Castle, 
England. He served as an Alternate Repre¬ 
sentative of the United States to the 22d 
Session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization in Paris, France. In 
1985 he was a delegate on a Presidential 
delegation to Tananarive, Madagascar. 

Mr. Petrone graduated from West Point 
(B.S., 1944) and received a P.S.C. in 1957 
from the British Staff College. His foreign 
language is French. He is married to the 
former Augusta Henderson. He was born 
November 30, 1922, in Marshalltown, I A. 


Nomination of Arthur G. Linkletter for the Rank of Ambassador 
While Serving as Commissioner General of the United States 
Exhibition for the International Exposition in Brisbane, Australia 
January 21, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Arthur G. Linkletter for 
the rank of Ambassador during the tenure 
of his service as Commissioner General of 
the United States Exhibition for the Inter¬ 
national Exposition, Brisbane, Australia, 
1988. 

Mr. Linkletter is a world renowned 
broadcaster, author, and lecturer. He began 
his career in 1933 as an announcer for KGB 
Radio in San Diego, CA. From 1935 to 
1939, he was a radio and public address 
system director for the San Diego Exposi¬ 
tion; the Texas Centennial, Dallas; and the 
San Francisco World’s Fair, California; re¬ 
spectively. Since 1941 he has been self-em¬ 
ployed. In 1958 he served as special repre¬ 
sentative of the U.S. State Department at 
the Brussels World’s Fair; a member of the 


President’s Commission for the Observance 
of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
United Nations, 1970; a member, National 
Advisory Council for Drug Abuse Preven¬ 
tion and Presidential Commission to Im¬ 
prove Reading, 1972; and as a member of 
the U.S. National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, 1973-1978. Mr. 
Linkletter has received numerous awards 
and honorariums over the years and has re¬ 
ceived 13 honorary doctorates. 

Mr. Linkletter graduated from San Diego 
State Teachers College (A.B., 1934). He is 
married to the former Lois Foerster, and 
they have three children. Mr. Linkletter 
was bom July 17, 1912, in Moose Jaw, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Canada. 
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Proclamation 5601—Imposition of Increased Tariffs on Imports of 
Certain Articles From the European Economic Community 
January 21, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

1. On March 31, 1986, I announced my 
decision, pursuant to section 301(a) of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the Act) (19 
U.S.C. 2411(a)), to take action in response to 
restrictions imposed by the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (EEC) affecting imports 
of United States grain and oilseeds into 
Spain and Portugal. I determined that these 
restrictions deny benefits to the United 
States arising under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) (61 Stat. (pts. 5 
and 6)), are unreasonable, and constitute a 
burden and restriction on United States 
commerce (51 F.R. 18294). Accordingly, in 
Proclamation 5478 of May 15, 1986 (51 F.R. 
18296), pursuant to section 301 (a), (b), and 
(dXl) of the Act (19 U.S.C. 2411 (a), (b), and 
(dXl)), I imposed quantitative restrictions on 
imports of certain articles from the EEC in 
response to the EEC restrictions in Portu¬ 
gal. 

2. In Proclamation 5478,1 also announced 
my decision, in response to the withdrawal 
of tariff concessions and the application of 
the EEC variable levy on Spanish imports 
of corn and sorghum, to suspend temporari¬ 
ly, pursuant to section 301 (a), (b), and (dXl) 
of the Act, the tariff concessions made by 
the United States under the GATT on arti¬ 
cles described in Annex II to that proclama¬ 
tion. I made no immediate change in the 
U.S. duty rates for these articles in order to 
afford the EEC an opportunity to provide, 
by July 1, 1986, adequate compensation for 
the imposition of variable levies on imports 
of corn and sorghum into Spain. I further 
stated that, in the event such compensation 
were not provided by July 1, 1986,1 would 
proclaim increased duties for these articles 
as appropriate. Having due regard for the 
international obligations of the United 
States, I decided that any such increased 
duties on these articles would be applied on 
a most-favored-nation basis. 


3. On July 2, 1986, the United States and 
the EEC reached an interim agreement 
whereby the EEC agreed to take measures 
to avoid harm to U.S. sales of com and sor¬ 
ghum to the EEC for the 6-month period 
ending December 31, 1986. In return, the 
United States agreed to defer action on the 
imposition of increased duties on imports of 
certain articles into the United States 
during this period so as to allow time for 
negotiation of a definitive settlement. 

4. Despite extensive negotiating efforts 
throughout 1986, the EEC has not yet 
agreed to provide satisfactory compensa¬ 
tion. Accordingly, I have determined, pur¬ 
suant to section 301 (a), (b), and (dXl) of the 
Act, that increased duties should be im¬ 
posed on a most-favored-nation basis on the 
articles provided for in the Annex to this 
proclamation. Pursuant to general headnote 
4 to the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States (19 U.S.C. 1202), the U.S. rates of 
duty for countries not receiving most-fa¬ 
vored-nation treatment will be modified ac¬ 
cordingly. 

5. In the event that the EEC provides 
adequate compensation for the imposition 
of variable levies on corn and sorghum im¬ 
ports, or if other circumstances so warrant, 
I am authorizing the United States Trade 
Representative to suspend, modify, or ter¬ 
minate the increased duties imposed by this 
proclamation upon publication in the Feder¬ 
al Register of notice of his determination 
that such action is in the interest of the 
United States. Such suspension, modifica¬ 
tion, or termination shall be on a most-fa¬ 
vored-nation basis. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to section 
301 (a), (b), and (dXl) ami section 604 of the 
Act (19 U.S.C.. 2483), do proclaim that: 

1. Subpart B of part 2 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States is 
modified as provided in the Annex to this 
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proclamation. 

2. The United States Trade Representa¬ 
tive is authorized to suspend, modify, or 
terminate the increased duties imposed by 
this proclamation upon publication in the 
Federal Register of his determination that 
such action is in the interest of the United 
States. 

3. This proclamation shall be effective 
with respect to articles entered, or with¬ 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after January 30, 1987. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 


my hand this 21st day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 12:01 p.m., January 22, 1987] 

Note: The annex was printed in the “Feder¬ 
al Register” of January 26. 


Nomination of Edward W. Kelley, Jr., To Be a Member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
January 21, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Edward W. Kelley, Jr., of 
Texas, District 11, to be a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System for the unexpired term of 14 years 
from February 1, 1976. He would succeed 
Emmett John Rice. 

Since 1981 Mr. Kelley has been chairman 
of the board, Investment Advisors, Inc., in 
Houston, TX. In addition, he currently is 
chairman of the board of the Shoreline 
Companies, Inc., and director of Texas In¬ 
dustries, Inc. Previously he was president 


and chief executive officer of Kelley Indus¬ 
tries, Inc., 1959-1981. Mr. Kelley has served 
as a director of the following banks: South¬ 
ern National Bank, 1961-1972; Westwood 
Commerce Bank, 1974-1982; and West Belt 
National Bank, 1982-1984. 

Mr. Kelley graduated from Rice Universi¬ 
ty (B.A., 1954) and Harvard Business School 
(M.B.A., 1959). He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Houston, TX. Mr. 
Kelley was bom January 27, 1932, in 
Eugene, OR. 


Nomination of George H. Nash To Be a Member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
January 22, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate George H. Nash to be a 
member of the National Commission on Li¬ 
braries and Information Science for a term 
expiring July 19, 1991. He would succeed 
Byron Leeds. 

Since 1975 Dr. Nash has been an author 
engaged in the full-time writing of Herbert 
Hoover’s biography at the Hoover Presiden¬ 


tial Library. Previously he was a research 
fellow at the Charles Warren Center for 
Studies in American History at Harvard 
College, 1973-1974. He graduated from 
Amherst College (B.A., 1967) and Harvard 
University (M.A., 1968; Ph.D., 1973). 

Dr. Nash resides in West Branch, IA, and 
was bom April 1, 1945, in South Hadley, 
MA. 
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Nomination of Two Members of the Mississippi River Commission 
January 22, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Mississippi River 
Commission: 

Frank H. Walk, of Louisiana, for a term of 9 
years. He would succeed Roy T. Sessums. Since 
1955 Mr. Walk has been chairman of the board 
of Walk, Haydel & Associates, a consulting en¬ 


gineering firm in New Orleans. He was bom 
August 30, 1920, in New Orleans. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Ernest Edgar III, U.S.A., 
would succeed Robert Joseph Dacey. Since 
1985 General Edgar has been commander, U.S. 
Army Engineer Division, South Atlantic Region 
in Atlanta, GA. He was born January 15, 1936, 
in Mobile, AL. 


Nomination of Seven Members of the National Council on the Arts 
January 22, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
the Arts, National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities, for terms expiring Sep¬ 
tember 3, 1992: 

David N. Baker, of Indiana. He would succeed 
Toni Morrison. Since 1966 Mr. Baker has been 
a professor of music and chairman of the jazz 
department, Indiana University School of 
Music. He also serves as president of the Na¬ 
tional Jazz Service Organization. He graduated 
from Indiana University (B.M.E., 1953; M.M.E., 
1954). Mr. Baker was bom December 21, 1931, 
in Indianapolis, IN. 

Nina Brock, of Tennessee. She would succeed 
Lida Rogers. Since 1981 Mrs. Brock has been a 
member of the Tennessee Arts Commission, 
which she currently chairs. She is a member of 
the board of directors of the Southern Arts 
Federation. Mrs. Brock graduated from Ran¬ 
dolph Macon College (B.A., 1961). She was 
bom November 18, 1939, in Birmingham, AL. 
Robert Garfias, of California. He would succeed 
Arthur I. Jacobs. Since 1982 Mr. Garfias has 
been dean of fine arts, University of California 
at Irvine; and he also serves as president of the 
Orange County Arts Alliance. He graduated 
from San Francisco State College (B.A., 1956) 
and the University of California at Los Angeles 


(M.A., 1958; Ph.D., 1965). Mr. Garfias was born 
September 22, 1932, in San Francisco, CA. 

Robert M. Johnson, of Florida. He would succeed 
Margo Albert. Since 1984 Mr. Johnson has been 
serving as a State senator in the Florida State 
Senate, and he has served as chairman of the 
Florida Arts Council. He graduated from Flori¬ 
da State University (B.S., 1958) and the Univer¬ 
sity of Florida (J.D., 1964). Mr. Johnson was 
bom September 1, 1934, in Akron, OH. 

Ardis Krainik, of Illinois. She would succeed Ieoh 
Ming Pei. Since 1981 Ms. Krainik has been 
general manager of the Lyric Opera of Chica¬ 
go, where she has served in various capacities 
since 1954. She graduated from Northwestern 
University (B.S., 1951). Ms. Krainik was bom 
March 8, 1929, in Manitowoc, WL 

Harvey Lichtenstein, of New York. He would suc¬ 
ceed Robert Joffrey. Since 1967 Mr. Lichten¬ 
stein has been president and executive produc¬ 
er of the Brooklyn Academy of Music. He grad¬ 
uated from Brooklyn College (B.A., 1952). Mr. 
Lichtenstein was bom April 9, 1929, in Brook¬ 
lyn, NY. 

Arthur Mitchell, of New York. He would succeed 
Kurt Herbert Adler. Since 1969 Mr. Mitchell 
has been executive director and choreographer 
of the Dance Theater of Harlem. He was a 
principal dancer with the New York City Ballet 
from 1952 to 1969. Mr. Mitchell was born 
March 27,1934, in New York City. 
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Nomination of Carolyn L. Vash To Be a Member of the National 
Council on the Handicapped 
January 22, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Carolyn L. Vash to be a 
member of the National Council on the 
Handicapped for a term expiring Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1989. She would succeed H. Latham 
Breunig. 

Since 1977 Dr. Vash has been a consult¬ 
ing psychologist engaged in private prac¬ 


tice. She has served as president of the In¬ 
stitute for Information Studies, 1979-1986. 
She graduated from California State College 
(B.A., 1957) and the University of California 
at Los Angeles (M.A., 1961; Ph.D., 1964). 

Dr. Vash is married and resides in Altade- 
na, CA. She was born November 11, 1934, 
in Oil City, PA. 


Nomination of Two Members of the Board of Directors of the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation 
January 22, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the National Railroad Passenger Corpora¬ 
tion (Amtrak) for terms expiring April 27, 
1990: 

Charles Luna, of Texas. This is a reappointment. 
Mr. Luna is retired, and most recently he 
served as president, United Transportation 
Union, in Cleveland, OH, 1969-1985. Previous¬ 
ly he served as chairman, Congress of Railway 


Unions, 1970. Mr. Luna resides in Dallas, TX, 
and he was born October 21, 1906, in Celeste, 
TX. 

Darrell M. Trent , of Kansas. He would succeed 
Ross E. Rowland, Jr. Since 1983 Mr. Trent has 
been chairman and CEO, Rollins Environmen¬ 
tal Services, Inc., in Wilmington, DE. Previous¬ 
ly he was Deputy Secretary of Transportation, 
1981-1983. Mr. Trent graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1961) and Columbia Universi¬ 
ty (M.S., 1964). He resides in Wilmington, DE, 
and was bom August 2, 1938, in Neosho, MO. 


Nomination of Malcolm Forbes, Jr., To Be a Member of the Board 

for International Broadcasting, and Designation as Chairman 


January 22, 1987 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Malcolm Forbes, Jr., of 
New Jersey, to be a member of the Board 
for International Broadcasting for a term 
expiring April 28, 1989. This is a reappoint¬ 
ment, and upon confirmation, he will be 


redesignated Chairman. 

Mr. Forbes is president and chief operat¬ 
ing officer of Forbes, Inc. He graduated 
from Princeton University (B.A., 1970). Mr. 
Forbes was bom July 18, 1947, in Morris¬ 
town, NJ. 
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Nomination of Peter H. Dailey To Be a Member of the General 

Advisory Committee of the United States Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency 
January 22, 1987 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Peter H. Dailey, of Cali¬ 
fornia, to be a member of the General Ad¬ 
visory Committee of the United States 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
He would succeed Laurence Hirsch Silber- 
man. 

Mr. Dailey is chairman of Enniskerry Fi¬ 
nancial Corp., a private investment banking 


company in Reno, NV; and he is also presi¬ 
dent of the World Business Council. He 
served as U.S. Ambassador to Ireland from 
1982 to 1984. Mr. Dailey graduated from 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
(B.S., 1954). He is married, has five chil¬ 
dren, and was born May 1, 1930, in New 
Orleans, LA. 


Nomination of Max Charles Graeber To Be a Member of the 
National Advisory Council on Educational Research and 
Improvement 
January 22, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Max Charles Graeber, of 
Virginia, to be a member of the National 
Advisory Council on Educational Research 
and Improvement for a term expiring Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1989. He would succeed David 
J. Armor. 


Dr. Graeber is currently dean of Universi¬ 
ty College at the University of Richmond. 
He graduated from Indiana University (B.S., 
1952) and Bowling Green State University 
(M.A., 1965,* Ph.D,, 1973). Dr. Graeber was 
bom February 9, 1928, in Valparaiso, IN. 


Nomination of Rosemary G. McMillan To Be a Member of the 


National Museum Services Board 
January 22, 1987 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Rosemary G. McMillan, of 
Nevada, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board, National Founda¬ 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities, for a 
term expiring December 6, 1990. She 


would succeed Fucheng Richard Hsu. 

Mrs. McMillan has been a member of the 
board of directors of Reno’s Washoe County 
Medical Center since 1986 and an active 
trustee of the Sierra Arts Foundation. She 
was bom March 31, 1930, in San Francisco. 
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Nomination of Frank H.T. Rhodes To Be a Member of the National 
Science Board 
January 22, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Frank H.T. Rhodes, of 
New York, to be a member of the National 
Science Board, National Science Founda¬ 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 1992. He 
would succeed Donald B. Rice. 


Since 1977 Dr. Rhodes has been presi¬ 
dent of Cornell University. He graduated 
from the University of Birmingham, Eng¬ 
land (B.S., 1948; Ph.D., 1950). Dr. Rhodes 
was bom October 29, 1926, in Warwick¬ 
shire, England. 


Nomination of Thomas J. Healey To Be a Member of the Board of 

Directors of the Securities Investor Protection Corporation 


January 22, 1987 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Thomas J. Healey, of New 
Jersey, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Securities Investor Protec¬ 
tion Corporation for a term expiring De¬ 
cember 31, 1988. He would succeed Ste¬ 
phen L. Hammerman. 


Mr. Healey is vice president, real estate 
department, Goldman Sachs and Co. in 
New York City. He graduated from George¬ 
town University (B.A., 1964) and Harvard 
University (M.B.A., 1966). Mr. Healey was 
bom September 14, 1942, in Baltimore, 
MD. 


Nomination of Priscilla L. Buckley To Be a Member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Diplomacy 
January 22, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Priscilla L. Buckley, of 
Connecticut, to be a member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Public Di¬ 
plomacy for a term expiring July 1, 1989. 
This is a reappointment. 


Mrs. Buckley is a senior editor of National 
Review magazine in New York City. She 
graduated from Smith College (B.A., 1943) 
and was bom October 17, 1921, in New 
York City. 


Remarks to Participants in the March for Life Rally 
January 22, 1987 


The President. Hello, Nellie Gray? 

Miss Gray. Hello, Mr. President. 

The President. Hello, Nellie. It’s good to 
hear your voice again. [Applause] 

Miss Gray. Mr. President, this is prolife 


America greeting you today. And as you 
can see, the determination of prolife Amer¬ 
ica is that we are going to save these babies. 
We are not letting any elements or any¬ 
thing deter us. And we want to work 
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strongly with the White House and the leg¬ 
islators, because we are going to have the 
paramount human life amendment. And we 
await your word, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, Nellie, it's evident to 
me that you’re not going to let a little 
weather stand in the way of this noble 
cause, and to all of you there in this year’s 
March for Life: Welcome to Washington, 
and thank you for your commitment to the 
right to life of America’s unborn children. 

Today you remind all of us that abortion 
is not a harmless medical procedure but the 
taking of the life of a living human being. 
This tragic and terrible toll continues at a 
rate of more than 4,000 young lives lost 
each day. Our national commitment to the 
dignity of all human life must begin with 
the respect for our most basic civil right: 
the right to life. In my State of the Union 
Address last year, I observed that America 
will never be whole as long as the right to 
life, granted by our Creator, is denied to 
the unborn. Together we can overturn Roe 
v. Wade, and end this national tragedy. 

Miss Gray. Yes, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, by your presence 
here today, Nellie and all of you, you 
answer the violence of abortion with confi¬ 
dence in our democratic process. Your non¬ 
violent commitment to life can overcome 
the violence of abortion, and we shall over¬ 
come bitterness to reach a greater respect 
for human life. Many of you’ve already 
done much in our legislatures and courts. 
Others of you’ve provided counseling and 
compassionate care for women seeking al¬ 
ternatives to abortion. Each woman who 
chooses life for her child affirms our rever¬ 
ence for human life and ennobles our socie¬ 
ty. Each child is a unique, unrepeatable gift, 
and every child who escapes the violence of 
abortion is an immeasurable victory for life. 

During my administration we’ve worked 
together to restrict the use of Federal funds 
to perform abortions, we’ve denied govern¬ 
ment funds to organizations overseas that 
perform or promote abortion, and we have 
repeatedly called upon the Congress and 
the Supreme Court to take those steps nec¬ 
essary to overturn Roe v. Wade. Your pray¬ 
ers and your hard work have brought us a 
long way since the tragedy of 1973. Togeth¬ 
er, with God’s help, we will finish the task 


and heal our wounded nation. God bless 
you all. 

Miss Gray. Thank you, Mr. President. Mr. 
President? 

The President. Yes, Nellie? 

Miss Gray. We want to thank you very 
much for these words, and particularly 
those which talk about the things that we 
can do. For instance, we can stop the fund¬ 
ing of abortion. And when we were here 
last year, Mr. President, I asked if I could 
work with you and your staff on a number 
of things, one of which concerned the DC 
appropriation bill. Unfortunately, when that 
bill went through the Congress, we were 
trying to stop the funding there, and then I 
was needing a veto. But we didn’t have 
someone in the White House that we could 
work closely with. And unfortunately, again, 
Mr. President, for the fifth year in a row, 
we have funds for abortion in the District of 
Columbia approved by our prolife Presi¬ 
dent. And I want to work with you now 
with a commitment that there is a senior 
staff member in the White House with 
whom I personally can work so that we can 
stop the funds for abortions here in the Dis¬ 
trict and assure that those appropriation 
bills are vetoed in the White House. Be¬ 
cause, Mr. President, when you sign the 
bill, it’s giving a blank check to the District 
of Columbia, and about 10,000 babies are 
killed with our tax dollars. Can we work 
with you to stop the funds for abortion in 
the District of Columbia, Mr. President? 

The President. Nellie, I’ll get on that right 
away to see what can be done. I hope you 
realize that some of this, with regard to 
vetoing, runs into the thing that I don’t 
have, but that I’ve been asking Congress for 
for these 6 years. And well use your help, 
and that is the right to line-item veto. 

Miss Gray. Well, I was thinking, Mr. 
President, that we veto the whole District 
of Columbia bill, because if there’s one 
penny in there to kill the preborn babies, 
then the whole bill is bad. And, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, on this DC appropriation bill, you are 
veto-proof. It cannot be overridden, be¬ 
cause we prolifers have more people in the 
Congress, that they will uphold your veto. 
And I want to work closely with you and 
your staff personally so that we stop the 
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funds for abortion in the District. 

The President. Well, I will get someone in 
touch with you, and well be sure that we 
can work closer together. 

Miss Gray. Thank you, Mr. President. 
The people who are here today are from 
very far away. They’re from Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, those buses have rolled in from 
New York and Pennsylvania. We’re from all 
over the country. 

The President Well, God bless you. 
And- 

Miss Gray. As you can hear, we’re from 
all over the country, and we’re so commit¬ 
ted. And we will stay with you, and we will 
work to help get the funds stopped plus 
assure that there are appointments of pro¬ 
life judges. And then I wanted to tell you, 
Mr. President, that Congressman [Robert 
K.] Doman is introducing the paramount 


human life amendment today, and we will 
ask your support for that, too, please. 

The President You have it. All right. God 
bless you all. 

Miss Gray. Mr. President, we want to 
thank you. Know that our love and prayers 
are with you. We want you to be there to 
guide us, and we will follow your leader¬ 
ship. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President Thank you. All right. 
Goodbye. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:01 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House 
via a loudspeaker hookup with the rally 
site. Participants had gathered on the El¬ 
lipse for a march to the Supreme Court on 
the 14th anniversary of the Court's decision 
of “Roe v. Wade, ” which legalized abortion. 
Nellie Gray was president of March for 
Life. 


Nomination of J. Michael Dorsey To Be General Counsel of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
January 23, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate J. Michael Dorsey, of Mis¬ 
souri, to be General Counsel of the Depart¬ 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
He would succeed John J. Knapp. 

Since 1986 Mr. Dorsey has been Assistant 
Secretary for Public and Indian Housing at 
the Department of Housing and Urban De¬ 
velopment. Previously, he was a partner 


with the law firm of Stinson, Mag & Fizzell 
in Kansas City, MO, 1974-1986; and assist¬ 
ant attorney general of the State of Missou¬ 
ri, 1973-1974. He graduated from Stanford 
University (B.A., 1965) and the University of 
Missouri (J.D. , 1968; LL.M., 1973). Mr. 
Dorsey is married, has two children, and 
resides in Bethesda, MD. He was bom Feb¬ 
ruary 6, 1943, in Kansas City, MO. 


Nomination of Robert E. Lamb To Be an Assistant Secretary of 


State 

January 23 , 1987 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Robert E. Lamb, of Vir¬ 
ginia, a career member of the Senior For¬ 
eign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, to 
be Assistant Secretary of State for Diplo¬ 
matic Security. This is a new position. 


Since 1985 Mr. Lamb has been Director 
of the Bureau of Diplomatic Security at the 
Department of State. Previously, he was As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State for Administration 
and Security, 1983-1985; Director of Finan¬ 
cial Services in the Bureau of Administra- 
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tion; and Director of the Passport Office in 
the Bureau of Consular Affairs. 

Mr. Lamb graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania (A.B., 1962). He is married, 


has three children, and resides in Burke, 
VA. Mr. Lamb was bom November 17, 
1936, in Atlanta, GA. 


Nomination of Charles H. Dallara To Be United States Executive 
Director of the International Monetary Fund 
January 23, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Charles H. Dallara, of Vir¬ 
ginia, to be United States Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the International Monetary Fund for 
a term of 2 years. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1984 Dr. Dallara has served in this 
position. Previously he was Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Secretary for International Monetary 


Affairs, Department of the Treasury, 1983- 
1984. Dr. Dallara graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of South Carolina (B.S., 1970) and 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
(M.A., 1975; M.A.L.D., 1976; Ph.D., 1986). 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Annandale, VA. Dr. Dallara was born 
August 25, 1948, in Spartanburg, SC. 


Nomination of Charles A. Shanor To Be General Counsel of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
January 23, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Charles A. Shanor, of 
Georgia, to be General Counsel of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis¬ 
sion for a term of 4 years. He would suc¬ 
ceed David L. Slate. 

Since 1975 Mr. Shanor has been a profes¬ 
sor of law at Emory University School of 
Law in Atlanta, GA, where he served as 
associate dean, 1981-1984. Previously, he 
was an associate partner with the law firm 


of Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan in Atlanta, 
1973-1975; and a law clerk for the Honora¬ 
ble Elbert P. Tuttle, U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, 1972-1973. 

Mr. Shanor graduated from Rice Universi¬ 
ty (B.A., 1968), Oxford University (B.A., 
1972; M.A., 1977, Rhodes scholar), and the 
University of Virginia (J.D., 1973). He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Atlanta. Mr. Shanor was born September 
17, 1946, in Wilmington, NC. 


Nomination of James L. Kolstad To 
Transportation Safety Board 
January 23 , 1987 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate James L. Kolstad, of Colo¬ 
rado, to be a member of the National Trans¬ 
portation Safety Board for the term expir¬ 
ing December 31, 1991. He would succeed 


Be a Member of the National 


Donald D. Engen. 

Since April of 1986 Mr. Kolstad has been 
vice president of the Pat Thompson Co., a 
public affairs consulting firm in Englewood, 
CO. He was a private consultant for the 
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airline and travel industries in Denver, CO, 
1985-1986; senior director of communica¬ 
tions and public affairs. Frontier Airlines, 
1978-1985; and Director, Office of Commu¬ 
nity and Congressional Relations, Civil Aer¬ 
onautics Board in Washington, DC, 1973- 


Statement on the Iran-Iraq War 
January 23, 1987 

The current Iranian assault on Iraqi 
forces near Basra is a reminder of the terri¬ 
ble suffering and loss which the Iran-Iraq 
war has brought to the peoples of the Gulf 
region. The continuation of this bloody 
struggle remains a subject of deep concern 
to the United States and to the entire 
world. It is a war that threatens not only 
American strategic interests but also the 
stability and security of our friends in the 
region. 

As I have emphasized many times, we are 
determined to help bring the war to the 
promptest possible negotiated end, without 
victor or vanquished, leaving intact the sov¬ 
ereignty and territorial integrity of both 
Iran and Iraq. We cannot but condemn Ira¬ 


1978. 

Mr. Kolstad graduated from the Universi¬ 
ty of Montana (B.A., 1960). He resides in 
Aurora, CO, and was born March 3, 1939, 
in Washington, DC. 


nian seizure and occupation of Iraqi terri¬ 
tory, and we again call upon the Govern¬ 
ment of Iran to join the Government of 
Iraq in seeking a rapid, negotiated solution 
to the conflict. 

We share the concern of our friends in 
the Gulf region that the war could spill 
over and threaten their security. We would 
regard any such expansion of the war as a 
major threat to our interests as well as to 
those of our friends in the region. We 
remain determined to ensure the free flow 
of oil through the Strait of Hormuz. We also 
remain strongly committed to supporting 
the individual and collective self-defense of 
our friends in the Gulf, with whom we have 
deep and longstanding ties. 


Radio Address to the Nation on the State of the Union 
January 24, 1987 


My fellow Americans: 

This coming Tuesday Ill travel up Consti¬ 
tution Avenue from the White House to the 
Capitol to deliver my State of the Union 
Address. The House Chamber that night 
will be crowded—Members of the House 
itself, Members of the Senate, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, Cabinet officials, the 
diplomatic corps—all will have come. Tele¬ 
vision lights will flood the rostrum from 
which I will speak, providing added 
moment, a reminder that the audience will 
extend far beyond the Chamber to you, the 
American people, and indeed to much of 
the world. 

In a moment Fd like to share with you 


some thoughts about the agenda Ill outline 
to the 100th Congress on that historic night. 
But if you’ll permit me, first I’d like you to 
join me in considering the State of the 
Union Address as an important American 
tradition, a tradition that on Tuesday night 
will represent the first great public event 
marking this the bicentennial year of our 
Constitution. 

It’s the Constitution itself—article II, sec¬ 
tion 3—that mandates the President to 
inform Congress regarding the state of the 
American Union and to recommend meas¬ 
ures that he considers, in the Constitution’s 
words, “necessary and expedient.” Presi¬ 
dent Washington appeared before Congress 
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personally each year to offer his account of 
national problems and prospects. In 1801 
President Jefferson was eager to show how 
different America was from Britain, where 
Parliament was opened by the monarch, so 
he put the practice of appearing in person 
to an end, substituting instead a written 
message. Presidents continued to send Con¬ 
gress written messages for more than a cen¬ 
tury, until in 1913 Woodrow Wilson revived 
the practice of delivering the message in 
person. Since Franklin Roosevelt seized 
upon the idea with his customary relish, no 
President has missed the opportunity to 
present his proposals before Congress face- 
to-face. 

But whether delivered in person or in 
writing, these annual messages represent 
one of our nation’s basic historical texts—a 
body of writings that show our develop¬ 
ment from a fledgling Republic to a great 
bastion of freedom; that present our Presi¬ 
dents as individual men, struggling as best 
they could with the issues of their day; that 
in our time—our own time—provide conti¬ 
nuity, a sense of the proud history that we 
as Americans have inherited. 

In 198 Presidential messages to Congress 
certain themes reappear. National securi¬ 
ty—there is Washington’s urging that the 
Republic remain strong; for, in his words, 
“To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” Eco¬ 
nomic growth—there is President Fill¬ 
more’s satisfaction in 1852 at all that we as 
a free people had accomplished: “The pop¬ 
ulation has almost quadrupled. Our bound¬ 
aries have been extended. Our territory is 
checkered over with railroads and furrowed 
with canals.” And then the great theme, the 
national experiment in human liberty— 
President Monroe wrote in his final mes¬ 
sage that “Our institutions form an impor¬ 


tant epoch in the history of the civilized 
world.” And in President Lincoln’s second 
message, we read of America as “the last, 
best hope of Earth.” Freedom, Lincoln 
stated, is a way that is “plain, peaceful, gen¬ 
erous, just—a way which, if followed, the 
world will forever applaud, and God must 
forever bless.” 

On Tuesday night I’ll follow the men who 
preceded me in office by addressing each of 
these themes. Of our national security, I 
will once again stress that no duty of the 
Federal Government is more important 
than the defense of this Republic. I will 
reassert the importance of the American 
virtues of boldness and innovation—virtues 
embodied in our Strategic Defense Initia¬ 
tive. In addressing economic matters, I will 
announce initiatives regarding jobs, educa¬ 
tion, and continued economic growth— 
measures designed to keep America com¬ 
petitive throughout the world and provide 
new jobs and opportunities here at home. 
And, yes, I will address the urgent need for 
the Federal Government to control its own 
spending and to do so permanently by 
amending the Constitution. And in speaking 
about the great theme liberty, I will state 
that our national experiment remains proud 
and successful. Now we must extend liberty 
to others, providing, in particular, steady 
and substantial aid to freedom fighters in 
Nicaragua and elsewhere around the globe. 

All this we must do, I will argue, to live 
up to the best within ourselves and our his¬ 
tory, to take our place beside those who 
have gone before in keeping this Republic 
“the last, best hope of Earth.” 

Thanks for listening, and until Tuesday 
night, God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p»m, 
from Camp David, MD. 


Executive Order 12580—Superfund Implementation 

January 23, 1987 

By the authority vested in me as Presi- mental Response, Compensation, and Li- 
dent of the United States of America by ability Act of 1980, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
Section 115 of the Comprehensive Environ- 9615 et seq.) (“the Act”), and by Section 301 
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of Title 3 of the United States Code, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. National Contingency Plan. 
(aXl) The National Contingency Plan (“the 
NCP”), shall provide for a National Re¬ 
sponse Team (“the NRT”) composed of rep¬ 
resentatives of appropriate Federal depart¬ 
ments and agencies for national planning 
and coordination of preparedness and re¬ 
sponse actions, and regional response teams 
as the regional counterpart to the NRT for 
planning and coordination of regional pre¬ 
paredness and response actions. 

(2) The following agencies (in addition to 
other appropriate agencies) shall provide 
representatives to the National and Region¬ 
al Response Teams to carry out their re¬ 
sponsibilities under the NCP: Department 
of State, Department of Defense, Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, Department of the Interior, 
Department of Agriculture, Department of 
Commerce, Department of Labor, Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Human Services, De¬ 
partment of Transportation, Department of 
Energy, Environmental Protection Agency, 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
United States Coast Guard, and the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. 

(3) Except for periods of activation be¬ 
cause of a response action, the representa¬ 
tive of the Environmental Protection 
Agency (“EPA”) shall be the chairman and 
the representative of the United States 
Coast Guard shall be the vice chairman of 
the NRT and these agencies’ representa¬ 
tives shall be co-chairs of the Regional Re¬ 
sponse Teams (“the RRTs”). When the NRT 
or an RRT is activated for a response action, 
the chairman shall be the EPA or United 
States Coast Guard representative, based on 
whether the release or threatened release 
occurs in the inland or coastal zone, unless 
otherwise agreed upon by the EPA and 
United States Coast Guard representatives. 

(4) The RRTs may include representatives 
from State governments, local governments 
(as agreed upon by the States), and Indian 
tribal governments. Subject to the functions 
and authorities delegated to Executive de¬ 
partments and agencies in other sections of 
this Order, the NRT shall provide policy 
and program direction to the RRTs. 

(bXl) The responsibility for the revision of 
the NCP and all of the other functions 


vested in the President by Sections 105(a), 

(b), (c), and (g), 125, and 301(f) of the Act is 
delegated to the Administrator of the Envi¬ 
ronmental Protection Agency (“the Admin¬ 
istrator”). 

(2) The function vested in the President 
by Section 118(p) of the Superfund Amend¬ 
ments and Reauthorization Act of 1986 
(Public Law 99-499) (“SARA”) is delegated 
to the Administrator. 

(c) In accord with Section 107(f)(2XA) of 
the Act and Section 311(fX5) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 1321(fX5)), the following shall be 
among those designated in the NCP as Fed¬ 
eral trustees for natural resources: 

(1) Secretary of Defense; 

(2) Secretary of the Interior; 

(3) Secretary of Agriculture; 

(4) Secretary of Commerce; 

(5) Secretary of Energy. 

(d) Revisions to the NCP shall be made in 
consultation with members of the NRT 
prior to publication for notice and com¬ 
ment. Revisions shall also be made in con¬ 
sultation with the Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency and the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission in order to 
avoid inconsistent or duplicative require¬ 
ments in the emergency planning responsi¬ 
bilities of those agencies. 

(e) All revisions to the NCP, whether in 
proposed or final form, shall be subject to 
review and approval by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget 
(“OMB”). 

Sec. 2. Response and Related Authorities. 
(a) The functions vested in the President by 
the first sentence of Section 104(bXl) of the 
Act relating to “illness, disease, or com¬ 
plaints thereof’ are delegated to the Secre¬ 
tary of Health and Human Services who 
shall, in accord with Section 104(i) of the 
Act, perform those functions through the 
Public Health Service. 

(b) The functions vested in the President 
by Sections 104(eX7XQ, 113(kX2), 119(cX7), 
and 121(fXl) of the Act, relating to promul¬ 
gation of regulations and guidelines, are 
delegated to the Administrator, to be exer¬ 
cised in consultation with the NRT. 

(cXl) The functions vested in the Presi¬ 
dent by Sections 104(a) and the second sen- 
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tence of 126(b) of the Act, to the extent 
they require permanent relocation of resi¬ 
dents, businesses, and community facilities 
or temporary evacuation and housing of 
threatened individuals not otherwise pro¬ 
vided for, are delegated to the Director of 
the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency. 

(2) Subject to subsection (b) of this Sec¬ 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Sections 117(a) and (c), and 119 of the 
Act, to the extent such authority is needed 
to carry out the functions delegated under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, are delegat¬ 
ed to the Director of the Federal Emergen¬ 
cy Management Agency. 

(d) Subject to subsections (a), (b) and (c) of 
this Section, the functions vested in the 
President by Sections 104(a), (b) and (cX4), 
113(k), 117(a) and (c), 119, and 121 of the 
Act are delegated to the Secretaries of De¬ 
fense and Energy, with respect to releases 
or threatened releases where either the re¬ 
lease is on or the sole source of the release 
is from any facility or vessel under the juris¬ 
diction, custody or control of their depart¬ 
ments, respectively, including vessels bare¬ 
boat chartered and operated. These func¬ 
tions must be exercised consistent with the 
requirements of Section 120 of the Act. 

(eXl) Subject to subsections (a), (b), (c), 
and (d) of this Section, the functions vested 
in the President by Sections 104(a), (b), and 
(cX4), and 121 of the Act are delegated to 
the heads of Executive departments and 
agencies, with respect to remedial actions 
for releases or threatened releases which 
are not on the National Priorities List (“the 
NPL”) and removal actions other than 
emergencies, where either the release is on 
or the sole source of the release is from any 
facility or vessel under the jurisdiction, cus¬ 
tody or control of those departments and 
agencies, including vessels bare-boat char¬ 
tered and operated. The Administrator shall 
define the term “emergency”, solely for the 
purposes of this subsection, either by regu¬ 
lation or by a memorandum of understand¬ 
ing with the head of an Executive depart¬ 
ment or agency. 

(2) Subject to subsections (b), (c), and (d) 
of this Section, the functions vested in the 
President by Sections 104(bX2), 113(k), 
117(a) and (c), and 119 of the Act are dele¬ 


gated to the heads of Executive depart¬ 
ments and agencies, with respect to releases 
or threatened releases where either the re¬ 
lease is on or the sole source of the release 
is from any facility or vessel under the juris¬ 
diction, custody or control of those depart¬ 
ments and agencies, including vessels bare¬ 
boat chartered and operated. 

(f) Subject to subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), 
and (e) of this Section, the functions vested 
in the President by Sections 104(a), (b) and 
(cX4), 113(k), 117(a) and (c), 119, and 121 of 
the Act are delegated to the Secretary of 
the Department in which the Coast Guard 
is operating (“the Coast Guard”), with re¬ 
spect to any release or threatened release 
involving the coastal zone, Great Lakes 
waters, ports, and harbors. 

(g) Subject to subsections (a), (b), (c), (d), 
(e), and (f) of this Section, the functions 
vested in the President by Sections 101(24), 
104(a), (b), (cX4) and (cX9), 113(k), 117(a) 
and (c), 119, 121, and 126(b) of the Act are 
delegated to the Administrator. The Admin¬ 
istrator’s authority under Section 119 of the 
Act is retroactive to the date of enactment 
of SARA. 

(h) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 104(cX3) of the Act are delegat¬ 
ed to the Administrator, with respect to 
providing assurances for Indian tribes, to be 
exercised in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

(i) Subject to subsections (d), (e), (f), (g) 
and (h) of this Section, the functions vested 
in the President by Section 104(c) and (d) of 
the Act are delegated to the Coast Guard, 
the Secretary of Health and Human Serv¬ 
ices, the Director of the Federal Emergen¬ 
cy Management Agency, and the Adminis¬ 
trator in order to carry out the functions 
delegated to them by this Section. 

(jXI) The functions vested in the Presi¬ 
dent by Section 104(eX5XA) are delegated 
to the heads of Executive departments and 
agencies, with respect to releases or threat¬ 
ened releases where either the release is on 
or the sole source of the release is from any 
facility or vessel under the jurisdiction, cus¬ 
tody or control of those departments and 
agencies, to be exercised with the concur¬ 
rence of the Attorney General. 

(2) Subject to subsection (b) of this Section 
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and paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
functions vested in the President by Section 
104(e) are delegated to the heads of Execu¬ 
tive departments and agencies in order to 
carry out their functions under this Order 
or the Act. 

(k) The functions vested in the President 
by Sections 104(f), (g), (h), (iXH), and (j) of 
the Act are delegated to the heads of Exec¬ 
utive departments and agencies in order to 
carry out the functions delegated to them 
by this Section. The exercise of authority 
under Section 104(h) of the Act shall be 
subject to the approval of the Administrator 
of the Office of Federal Procurement 
Policy. 

Sec. 3. Cleanup Schedules, (a) The func¬ 
tions vested in the President by Sections 
116(a) and the first two sentences of 105(d) 
of the Act are delegated to the heads of 
Executive departments and agencies with 
respect to facilities under the jurisdiction, 
custody or control of those departments and 
agencies. 

(b) Subject to subsection (a) of this Sec¬ 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Sections 116 and 105(d) are delegated to 
the Administrator. 

Sec. 4. Enforcement, (a) The functions 
vested in the President by Sections 109(d) 
and 122(e) (3) (A) of the Act, relating to 
development of regulations and guidelines, 
are delegated to the Administrator, to be 
exercised in consultation with the Attorney 
General. 

(bXl) Subject to subsection (a) of this Sec¬ 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 122 (except subsection (bXl)) are 
delegated to the heads of Executive depart¬ 
ments and agencies, with respect to releases 
or threatened releases not on the NPL 
where either the release is on or the sole 
source of the release is from any facility 
under the jurisdiction, custody or control of 
those Executive departments and agencies. 
These functions may be exercised only with 
the concurrence of the Attorney General. 

(2) Subject to subsection (a) of this Sec¬ 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 109 of the Act, relating to viola¬ 
tions of Section 122 of the Act, are delegat¬ 
ed to the heads of Executive departments 
and agencies, with respect to releases or 
threatened releases not on the NPL where 


either the release is on or the sole source of 
the release is from any facility under the 
jurisdiction, custody or control of those Ex¬ 
ecutive departments and agencies. These 
functions may be exercised only with the 
concurrence of the Attorney General. 

(cXl) Subject to subsection (a) and (bXl) of 
this Section, the functions vested in the 
President by Sections 106(a) and 122 of the 
Act are delegated to the Coast Guard with 
respect to any release or threatened release 
involving the coastal zone, Great Lakes 
waters, ports, and harbors. 

(2) Subject to subsection (a) and (bX2) of 
this Section, the functions vested in the 
President by Section 109 of the Act, relat¬ 
ing to violations of Sections 103(a) and (b), 
and 122 of the Act, are delegated to the 
Coast Guard with respect to any release or 
threatened release involving the coastal 
zone, Great Lakes waters, ports, and har¬ 
bors. 

(dXl) Subject to subsections (a), (bXl), and 
(c)(1) of this Section, the functions vested in 
the President by Sections 106 and 122 of 
the Act are delegated to the Administrator. 

(2) Subject to subsections (a), (bX2), and 
(c)(2) of this Section, the functions vested in 
the President by Section 109 of the Act, 
relating to violations of Sections 103 and 
122 of the Act, are delegated to the Admin¬ 
istrator. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Order, the authority under Sections 
104(eX5XA) and 106(a) of the Act to seek 
information, entry, inspection, samples, or 
response actions from Executive depart¬ 
ments and agencies may be exercised only 
with the concurrence of the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral. 

Sec. 5. Liability, (a) The function vested 
in the President by Section 107(cXlXQ of 
the Act is delegated to the Secretary of 
Transportation. 

(b) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 107(cX3) of the Act are delegat¬ 
ed to the Coast Guard with respect to any 
release or threatened release involving the 
coastal zone, Great Lakes waters, ports, and 
harbors. 

(c) Subject to subsection (b) of this Sec¬ 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 107(cX3) of the Act are delegat- 
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ed to the Administrator. 

(d) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 107(fXl) of the Act are delegated 
to each of the Federal trustees for natural 
resources designated in the NCP for re¬ 
sources under their trusteeship. 

(e) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 107(fX2XB) of the Act, t0 receive 
notification of the state natural resource 
trustee designations, are delegated to the 
Administrator. 

Sea 6. Litigation, (a) Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Order, any represen¬ 
tation pursuant to or under this Order in 
any judicial proceeding shall be by or 
through the Attorney General. The conduct 
and control of all litigation arising under 
the Act shall be the responsibility of the 
Attorney General. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Order, the authority under the Act 
to require the Attorney General to com¬ 
mence litigation is retained by the Presi¬ 
dent. 

(c) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 113(g) of the Act, to receive noti¬ 
fication of a natural resource trustee's 
intent to file suit, are delegated to the 
heads of Executive departments and agen¬ 
cies with respect to response actions for 
which they have been delegated authority 
under Section 2 of this Order. The Adminis¬ 
trator shall promulgate procedural regula¬ 
tions for providing such notification. 

(d) The functions vested in the President 
by Sections 310 (d) and (e) of the Act, relat¬ 
ing to promulgation of regulations, are dele¬ 
gated to the Administrator. 

Sea 7. Financial Responsibility, (a) The 
functions vested in the President by Section 
107(kX4XB) of the Act are delegated to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Administra¬ 
tor will provide the Secretary with such 
technical information and assistance as the 
Administrator may have available. 

(bXl) The functions vested in the Presi¬ 
dent by Section 108(aXl) of the Act are del¬ 
egated to the Coast Guard. 

(2) Subject to Section 4(a) of this Order, 
the functions vested in the President by 
Section 109 of the Act, relating to violations 
of Section 108(aXl) of the Act, are delegat¬ 
ed to the Coast Guard. 

(cXl) The functions vested in the Presi¬ 


dent by Section 108(b) of the Act are dele¬ 
gated to the Secretary of Transportation 
with respect to all transportation related fa¬ 
cilities, including any pipeline, motor vehi¬ 
cle, rolling stock, or aircraft. 

(2) Subject to Section 4(a) of this Order, 
the functions vested in the President by 
Section 109 of the Act, relating to violations 
of Section 108(aX3) of the Act, are delegat¬ 
ed to the Secretary of Transportation. 

(3) Subject to Section 4(a) of this Order, 
the functions vested in the President by 
Section 109 of the Act, relating to violations 
of Section 108(b) of the Act, are delegated 
to the Secretary of Transportation with re¬ 
spect to all transportation related facilities, 
including any pipeline, motor vehicle, roll¬ 
ing stock, or aircraft. 

(dXl) Subject to subsection (cXl) of this 
Section, the functions vested in the Presi¬ 
dent by Section 108(aX4) and (b) of the Act 
are delegated to the Administrator. 

(2) Subject to Section 4(a) of this Order 
and subsection (cX3) of this Section, the 
functions vested in the President by Section 
109 of the Act, relating to violations of Sec¬ 
tion 108(aX4) and (b) of the Act, are delegat¬ 
ed to the Administrator. 

Sec. 8. Employee Protection and Notice to 
Injured, (a) The functions vested in the 
President by Section 110(e) of the Act are 
delegated to the Administrator. 

(b) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 111(g) of the Act are delegated 
to the Secretaries of Defense and Energy 
with respect to releases from facilities or 
vessels under the jurisdiction, custody or 
control of their departments, respectively, 
including vessels bare-boat chartered and 
operated. 

(c) Subject to subsection (b) of this Sec¬ 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 111(g) of the Act are delegated 
to the Administrator. 

Sec. 9. Management of the Hazardous 
Substance Superfund and Claims, (a) The 
functions vested in the President by Section 
111(a) of the Act are delegated to the Ad¬ 
ministrator, subject to the provisions of this 
Section and other applicable provisions of 
this Order. 

(b) The Administrator shall transfer to 
other agencies, from the Hazardous Sub- 
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stance Superfund out of sums appropriated, 
such amounts as the Administrator may de¬ 
termine necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the Act. These amounts shall be consist¬ 
ent with the President’s Budget, within the 
total approved by the Congress, unless a 
revised amount is approved by OMB. Funds 
appropriated specifically for the Agency for 
Toxic Substances and Disease Registry 
(“ATSDR”), shall be directly transferred to 
ATSDR, consistent with fiscally responsible 
investment of trust fund money. 

(c) The Administrator shall chair a budget 
task force composed of representatives of 
Executive departments and agencies having 
responsibilities under this Order or the Act. 
The Administrator shall also, as part of the 
budget request for the Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency, submit to OMB a budget 
for the Hazardous Substance Superfund 
which is based on recommended levels de¬ 
veloped by the budget task force. The Ad¬ 
ministrator may prescribe reporting and 
other forms, procedures, and guidelines to 
be used by the agencies of the Task Force 
in preparing the budget request, consistent 
with budgetary reporting requirements 
issued by OMB. The Administrator shall 
prescribe forms to agency task force mem¬ 
bers for reporting the expenditure of funds 
on a site specific basis. 

(d) The Administrator and each depart¬ 
ment and agency head to whom funds are 
provided pursuant to this Section, with re¬ 
spect to funds provided to them, are au¬ 
thorized in accordance with Section 111(f) 
of the Act to designate Federal officials who 
may obligate such funds. 

(e) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 112 of the Act are delegated to 
the Administrator for all claims presented 
pursuant to Section 111 of the Act. 

(f) The functions vested in the President 
by Section lll(o) of the Act are delegated 
to the Administrator. 

(g) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 117(e) of the Act are delegated 
to the Administrator, to be exercised in con¬ 
sultation with the Attorney General. 

(h) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 123 of the Act are delegated to 
the Administrator. 

(i) Funds from the Hazardous Substance 
Superfund may be used, at the discretion of 


the Administrator or the Coast Guard, to 
pay for removal actions for releases or 
threatened releases from facilities or vessels 
under the jurisdiction, custody or control of 
Executive departments and agencies but 
must be reimbursed to the Hazardous Sub¬ 
stance Superfund by such Executive depart¬ 
ment or agency. 

Sec. 10. Federal Facilities, (a) When nec¬ 
essary, prior to selection of a remedial 
action by the Administrator under Section 
120(eX4)(A) of the Act, Executive agencies 
shall have the opportunity to present their 
views to the Administrator after using the 
procedures under Section 1-6 of Executive 
Order No. 12088 of October 13, 1978, or 
any other mutually acceptable process. Not¬ 
withstanding subsection 1-602 of Executive 
Order No. 12088, the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall facilitate 
resolution of any issues. 

(b) Executive Order No. 12088 of Octo¬ 
ber 13, 1978, is amended by renumbering 
the current Section 1-802 as Section 1-803 
and inserting the following new Section 1- 
802: 

“1-802. Nothing in this Order shall create 
any right or benefit, substantive or proce¬ 
dural, enforceable at law by a party against 
the United States, its agencies, its officers, 
or any person.” 

Sec. 11. General Provisions, (a) The func¬ 
tion vested in the President by Section 101 
(37) of the Act is delegated to the Adminis¬ 
trator. 

(bXl) The function vested in the Presi¬ 
dent by Section 105(f) of the Act, relating to 
reporting on minority participation in con¬ 
tracts, is delegated to the Administrator. 

(2) Subject to paragraph 1 of this subsec¬ 
tion, the functions vested in the President 
by Section 105(f) of the Act are delegated to 
the heads of Executive departments and 
agencies in order to carry out the functions 
delegated to them by this Order. Each Ex¬ 
ecutive department and agency shall pro¬ 
vide to the Administrator any requested in¬ 
formation on minority contracting for inclu¬ 
sion in the Section 105(f) annual report. 

(c) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 126(c) of the Act are delegated 
to the Administrator, to be exercised in con¬ 
sultation with the Secretary of the Interior. 
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(d) The functions vested in the President 
by Section 301(c) of the Act are delegated 
to the Secretary of the Interior. 

(e) Each agency shall have authority to 
issue such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the functions delegated to 
them by this Order. 

(f) The performance of any function 
under this Order shall be done in consulta¬ 
tion with interested Federal departments 
and agencies represented on the NET, as 
well as with any other interested Federal 
agency. 

(g) The following functions vested in the 
President by the Act which have been dele¬ 
gated or assigned by this Order may be 
redelegated to the head of any Executive 


department or agency with his consent: 
functions set forth in Sections 2 (except sub¬ 
section (b)), 3, 4(b), 4(c), 4(d), 5(b), 5(c), and 
8(c) of this Order. 

(h) Executive Order No. 12316 of August 
14, 1981, is revoked. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 23, 1987. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 2:35 p.m., January 27, 1987] 

Note: The Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
26. 


Statement on the Resumption of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe 
January 26, 1987 


The followup meeting of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) resumes its important work tomor¬ 
row in Vienna. It is charged with taking 
stock of developments in the “Helsinki 
process” and with charting the path ahead. 
The United States has worked energetically 
and in concert with our NATO allies to sup¬ 
port full implementation of the Helsinki 
Final Act. All CSCE states must fulfill their 
commitments if we are to realize the prom¬ 
ise of a more secure peace with respect for 
human rights and with greater cooperation 
among all the peoples of Europe and North 
America. 

Progress has been achieved in some 
areas, but the human rights situation within 
the Soviet Union and other nations of East¬ 
ern Europe remains tragic. The resolution 
of some prominent individual cases is wel¬ 
come, and we hope it will continue. How¬ 
ever, sporadic gestures must be expanded 
into universal practice. Our attention must 
not be diverted from the severe abuses of 
human rights that persist. During the last 
round of the Vienna meeting, the United 


States and other allied delegations docu¬ 
mented in detail failures by the Soviet 
Union and its Warsaw Pact allies to keep 
their Helsinki promises, particularly on 
human rights. 

Looking ahead, the United States contin¬ 
ues to believe that the credibility of the 
CSCE process depends on fulfillment of 
commitments already undertaken. We seek 
signs that the East is prepared to take ac¬ 
tions—and not just offer words—to solve 
such problems as the treatment of Helsinki 
monitors and other political prisoners, di¬ 
vided families and spouses, persecution of 
religious believers, denial of the right of 
emigration, and radio jamming. Significant 
progress on these issues would establish the 
basis for a constructive and balanced out¬ 
come at Vienna. Such an outcome would 
not only give renewed impetus to the Hel¬ 
sinki process but also mark a welcomed step 
forward in overall East-West relations. I 
have instructed Ambassador Warren Zim- 
mermann, Chairman of the United States 
delegation, to work toward these important 
goals. 
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Statement on the Kidnapings of United States Citizens in Lebanon 
January 26,1987 


All Americans, I know, share my outrage 
at the latest kidnapings of our citizens in 
Lebanon. Not only Americans but more 
than 20 citizens from 9 countries are now 
being held by terrorist groups there. Today 
my sympathy goes out to the friends and 
relatives of all these hostages. The terrorists 
appear to believe that by trafficking in 
human lives they can force sovereign gov¬ 
ernments to give in to their demands. But 
our government will not make concessions 
to terrorist groups despite their threats. For 
to give in to terrorist blackmail would only 
encourage more terrorism; to yield to their 
demands now would only endanger the 
lives of many others later. 

I would like to add a special word to 
Americans in Lebanon. Where U.S. citizens 
are unjustly deprived of their God-given 
rights, the U.S. Government has an obliga¬ 
tion to try to restore those rights. But there 
is a limit to what our government can do 
for Americans in a chaotic situation such as 
that in Lebanon today. In particular, the 
situation in West Beirut has deteriorated to 
total anarchy, with armed criminal groups 
taking the law into their own hands. For 
the past 12 years our government has regu¬ 
larly warned American citizens against 


travel to Lebanon. As recently as last Tues¬ 
day we reiterated our assessment that the 
situation there is “extremely dangerous.” 
The events of the past week provide strik¬ 
ing confirmation of that assessment. Ameri¬ 
cans who ignored this warning clearly did 
so at their own risk and on their own re¬ 
sponsibility. This weekend the U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador to Lebanon again was in contact with 
remaining Americans and advised them to 
leave. 

Those who hold hostages, regardless of 
nationality, should release them immediate¬ 
ly and unconditionally. Their acts of terror 
constitute a declaration of war on civilized 
society. I again join with civilized countries 
in condemnation of terrorist outrages. In 
conclusion, let me stress again that our gov¬ 
ernment remains unrelenting and alert in 
its search for opportunities to secure the 
release of our citizens no matter how long 
that may take. 

Note: On January 24th , Robert Polhill, 
Alann Steen, Jesse Turner, and Mithilesh- 
war Singh, who were professors at Beirut 
University College, were abducted by terror- 
ists. Mr. Singh, who had permanent resi¬ 
dent status in the United States, was re¬ 
leased by his captors on October 3, 1988. 


Nomination of Alfred Hugh Kingon To Be United States 
Representative to the European Communities, With the Rank of 
Ambassador 
January 26,1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Alfred Hugh Kingon, of 
New York, as the Representative of the 
United States of America to the European 
Communities, with the rank and status of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten¬ 
tiary. He succeeds J. William Middendorf II. 

Since 1985 Mr. Kingon has been an As¬ 
sistant to the President and Secretary of the 
Cabinet. Previously, he was Assistant Secre¬ 


tary of the Treasury for Policy Planning and 
Communications, 1984; Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for International Economic 
Policy, 1983-1984; a member of the execu¬ 
tive committee of the President's Private 
Sector Survey for Cost Control, 1983-1984; 
and a member of the President's National 
Productivity Advisory Committee, 1982- 
1983. Mr. Kingon was with Macro Commu¬ 
nications, Inc., in New York City, serving as 
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Address Before a Joint Session of Congress on the State of the Union 
January 27, 1987 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
Members of Congress, honored guests, and 
fellow citizens: 

May I congratulate all of you who are 
Members of this historic 100th Congress of 
the United States of America. In this 200th 
anniversary year of our Constitution, you 
and I stand on the shoulders of giants—men 
whose words and deeds put wind in the 
sails of freedom. However, we must always 
remember that our Constitution is to be 
celebrated not for being old, but for being 
young—young with the same energy, spirit, 
and promise that filled each eventful day in 
Philadelphia’s statehouse. We will be 
guided tonight by their acts, and we will be 
guided forever by their words. 

Now, forgive me, but I can’t resist sharing 
a story from those historic days. Philadel¬ 
phia was bursting with civic pride in the 
spring of 1787, and its newspapers began 
embellishing the arrival of the Convention 
delegates with elaborate social classifica¬ 
tions. Governors of States were called Ex¬ 
cellency. Justices and Chancellors had re¬ 
served for them honorable with a capital 
“H.” For Congressmen, it was honorable 
with a small “h.” And all others were re¬ 
ferred to as “the following respectable char¬ 
acters.” [Laughter] Well, for this 100th Con¬ 
gress, I invoke special executive powers to 
declare that each of you must never be 
titled less than honorable with a capital 
“H.” Incidentally, I’m delighted you are 
celebrating the 100th birthday of the Con¬ 
gress. It’s always a pleasure to congratulate 
someone with more birthdays than I’ve had. 
[Laughter] 

Now, there’s a new face at this place of 
honor tonight. And please join me in warm 
congratulations to the Speaker of the 
House, Jim Wright. [Applause] Mr. Speaker, 
you might recall a similar situation in your 
very first session of Congress 32 years ago. 
Then, as now, the speakership had changed 
hands and another great son of Texas, Sam 
Rayburn—“Mr. Sam”—sat in your chair. I 
cannot find better words than those used by 
President Eisenhower that evening. He 


said, “We shall have much to do together; I 
am sure that we will get it done and that 
we shall do it in harmony and good will.” 
Tonight I renew that pledge. To you, Mr. 
Speaker, and to Senate Majority Leader 
Robert Byrd, who brings 34 years of distin¬ 
guished service to the Congress, may I say: 
Though there are changes in the Congress, 
America’s interests remain the same. And I 
am confident that, along with Republican 
leaders Bob Michel and Bob Dole, this Con¬ 
gress can make history. 

Six years ago I was here to ask the Con¬ 
gress to join me in America’s new begin¬ 
ning. Well, the results are something of 
which we can all be proud. Our inflation 
rate is now the lowest in a quarter of a 
century. The prime interest rate has fallen 
from the 21 x /2 percent the month before we 
took office to 7V2 percent today. And those 
rates have triggered the most housing starts 
in 8 years. The unemployment rate—still 
too high—is the lowest in nearly 7 years, 
and our people have created nearly 13 mil¬ 
lion new jobs. Over 61 percent of everyone 
over the age of 16, male and female, is 
employed—the highest percentage on 
record. Let’s roll up our sleeves and go to 
work and put America’s economic engine at 
full throttle. We can also be heartened by 
our progress across the world. Most impor¬ 
tant, America is at peace tonight, and free¬ 
dom is on the march. And we’ve done 
much these past years to restore our de¬ 
fenses, our alliances, and our leadership in 
the world. Our sons and daughters in the 
services once again wear their uniforms 
with pride. 

But though we’ve made much progress, I 
have one major regret: I took a risk with 
regard to our action in Iran. It did not 
work, and for that I assume full responsibil¬ 
ity. The goals were worthy. I do not believe 
it was wrong to try to establish contacts 
with a country of strategic importance or to 
try to save lives. And certainly it was not 
wrong to try to secure freedom for our citi¬ 
zens held in barbaric captivity. But we did 
not achieve what we wished, and serious 
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mistakes were made in trying to do so. We 
will get to the bottom of this, and I will 
take whatever action is called for. But in 
debating the past, we must not deny our¬ 
selves the successes of the future. Let it 
never be said of this generation of Ameri¬ 
cans that we became so obsessed with fail¬ 
ure that we refused to take risks that could 
further the cause of peace and freedom in 
the world. Much is at stake here, and the 
Nation and the world are watching to see if 
we go forward together in the national in¬ 
terest or if we let partisanship weaken us. 
And let there be no mistake about Ameri¬ 
can policy: We will not sit idly by if our 
interests or our friends in the Middle East 
are threatened, nor will we yield to terror¬ 
ist blackmail. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen of the 
Congress, why don’t we get to work? I am 
pleased to report that because of our efforts 
to rebuild the strength of America, the 
world is a safer place. Earlier this month I 
submitted a budget to defend America and 
maintain our momentum to make up for 
neglect in the last decade. Well, I ask you 
to vote out a defense and foreign affairs 
budget that says yes to protecting our coun¬ 
try. While the world is safer, it is not safe. 

Since 1970 the Soviets have invested 
$500 billion more on their military forces 
than we have. Even today, though nearly 1 
in 3 Soviet families is without running hot 
water and the average family spends 2 
hours a day shopping for the basic necessi¬ 
ties of life, their government still found the 
resources to transfer $75 billion in weapons 
to client states in the past 5 years—clients 
like Syria, Vietnam, Cuba, Libya, Angola, 
Ethiopia, Afghanistan, and Nicaragua. With 
120,000 Soviet combat and military person¬ 
nel and 15,000 military advisers in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, can anyone still 
doubt their single-minded determination to 
expand their power? Despite this, the Con¬ 
gress cut my request for critical U.S. securi¬ 
ty assistance to free nations by 21 percent 
this year, and cut defense requests by $85 
billion in the last 3 years. 

These assistance programs serve our na¬ 
tional interests as well as mutual interests. 
And when the programs are devastated, 
American interests are harmed. My friends, 
it's my duty as President to say to you again 


tonight that there is no surer way to lose 
freedom than to lose our resolve. Today the 
brave people of Afghanistan are showing 
that resolve. The Soviet Union says it wants 
a peaceful settlement in Afghanistan, yet it 
continues a brutal war and props up a 
regime whose days are clearly numbered. 
We are ready to support a political solution 
that guarantees the rapid withdrawal of all 
Soviet troops and genuine self-determina¬ 
tion for the Afghan people. 

In Central America, too, the cause of 
freedom is being tested. And our resolve is 
being tested there as well. Here, especially, 
the world is watching to see how this nation 
responds. Today over 90 percent of the 
people of Latin America live in democracy. 
Democracy is on the march in Central and 
South America. Communist Nicaragua is 
the odd man out—suppressing the church, 
the press, and democratic dissent and pro¬ 
moting subversion in the region. We sup¬ 
port diplomatic efforts, but these efforts can 
never succeed if the Sandinistas win their 
war against the Nicaraguan people. 

Our commitment to a Western Hemi¬ 
sphere safe from aggression did not occur 
by spontaneous generation on the day that 
we took office. It began with the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823 and continues our historic 
bipartisan American policy. Franklin Roose¬ 
velt said we “are determined to do every¬ 
thing possible to maintain peace on this 
hemisphere.” President Truman was very 
blunt: “International communism seeks to 
crush and undermine and destroy the inde¬ 
pendence of the Americas. We cannot let 
that happen here.” And John F. Kennedy 
made clear that “Communist domination in 
this hemisphere can never be negotiated.” 
Some in this Congress may choose to depart 
from this historic commitment, but I will 
not. 

This year we celebrate the second centu¬ 
ry of our Constitution. The Sandinistas just 
signed theirs 2 weeks ago, and then sus¬ 
pended it. We won't know how my words 
tonight will be reported there for one 
simple reason: There is no free press in 
Nicaragua. Nicaraguan freedom fighters 
have never asked us to wage their battle, 
but I will fight any effort to shut off their 
lifeblood and consign them to death, defeat, 
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or a life without freedom. There must be no 
Soviet beachhead in Central America. 

You know, we Americans have always 
preferred dialog to conflict, and so, we 
always remain open to more constructive 
relations with the Soviet Union. But more 
responsible Soviet conduct around the 
world is a key element of the U.S.-Soviet 
agenda. Progress is also required on the 
other items of our agenda as well—real re¬ 
spect for human rights and more open con¬ 
tacts between our societies and, of course, 
arms reduction. 

In Iceland, last October, we had one 
moment of opportunity that the Soviets 
dashed because they sought to cripple our 
Strategic Defense Initiative, SDL I wouldn’t 
let them do it then; I won’t let them do it 
now or in the future. This is the most posi¬ 
tive and promising defense program we 
have undertaken. It’s the path, for both 
sides, to a safer future—a system that de¬ 
fends human life instead of threatening it. 
SDI will go forward. The United States has 
made serious, fair, and far-reaching propos¬ 
als to the Soviet Union, and this is a 
moment of rare opportunity for arms reduc¬ 
tion. But I will need, and American negotia¬ 
tors in Geneva will need, Congress’ support. 
Enacting the Soviet negotiating position 
into American law would not be the way to 
win a good agreement. So, I must tell you 
in this Congress I will veto any effort that 
undercuts our national security and our ne¬ 
gotiating leverage. 

Now, today, we also find ourselves en¬ 
gaged in expanding peaceful commerce 
across the world. We will work to expand 
our opportunities in international markets 
through the Uruguay round of trade negoti¬ 
ations and to complete an historic free 
trade arrangement between the world’s two 
largest trading partners, Canada and the 
United States. Our basic trade policy re¬ 
mains the same: We remain opposed as 
ever to protectionism, because America’s 
growth and future depend on trade. But we 
would insist on trade that is fair and free. 
We are always willing to be trade partners 
but never trade patsies. 

Now, from foreign borders let us return 
to our own, because America in the world is 
only as strong as America at home. This 
100th Congress has high responsibilities. I 


begin with a gentle reminder that many of 
these are simply the incomplete obligations 
of the past. The American people deserve 
to be impatient, because we do not yet 
have the public house in order. We’ve had 
great success in restoring our economic in¬ 
tegrity, and we’ve rescued our nation from 
the worst economic mess since the Depres¬ 
sion. But there’s more to do. For starters, 
the Federal deficit is outrageous. For years 
I’ve asked that we stop pushing onto our 
children the excesses of our government. 
And what the Congress finally needs to do 
is pass a constitutional amendment that 
mandates a balanced budget and forces 
government to live within its means. States, 
cities, and the families of America balance 
their budgets. Why can’t we? 

Next, the budget process is a sorry specta¬ 
cle. The missing of deadlines and the night¬ 
mare of monstrous continuing resolutions 
packing hundreds of billions of dollars of 
spending into one bill must be stopped. We 
ask the Congress once again: Give us the 
same tool that 43 Governors have—a line- 
item veto so we can carve out the boondog¬ 
gles and pork, those items that would never 
survive on their own. I will send the Con¬ 
gress broad recommendations on the 
budget, but first I’d like to see yours. Let’s 
go to work and get this done together. 

But now let’s talk about this year’s 
budget. Even though I have submitted it 
within the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit 
reduction target, I have seen suggestions 
that we might postpone that timetable. 
Well, I think the American people are tired 
of hearing the same old excuses. Together 
we made a commitment to balance the 
budget. Now let’s keep it. As for those sug¬ 
gestions that the answer is higher taxes, the 
American people have repeatedly rejected 
that shop-worn advice. They know that we 
don’t have deficits because people are taxed 
too little. We have deficits because big gov¬ 
ernment spends too much. 

Now, next month I’ll place two additional 
reforms before the Congress. We’ve created 
a welfare monster that is a shocking indict¬ 
ment of our sense of priorities. Our national 
welfare system consists of some 59 major 
programs and over 6,000 pages of Federal 
laws and regulations on which more than 
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$132 billion was spent in 1985. I will pro¬ 
pose a new national welfare strategy, a pro¬ 
gram of welfare reform through State-spon¬ 
sored, community-based demonstration 
projects. This is the time to reform this out¬ 
moded social dinosaur and finally break the 
poverty trap. Now, we will never abandon 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
must have our help. But let us work to see 
how many can be freed from the depend¬ 
ency of welfare and made self-supporting, 
which the great majority of welfare recipi¬ 
ents want more than anything else. Next, 
let us remove a financial specter facing our 
older Americans: the fear of an illness so 
expensive that it can result in having to 
make an intolerable choice between bank¬ 
ruptcy and death. I will submit legislation 
shortly to help free the elderly from the 
fear of catastrophic illness. 

Now let’s turn to the future. It’s widely 
said that America is losing her competitive 
edge. Well, that won’t happen if we act 
now. How well prepared are we to enter 
the 21st century? In my lifetime, America 
set the standard for the world. It is now 
time to determine that we should enter the 
next century having achieved a level of ex¬ 
cellence unsurpassed in history. We will 
achieve this, first, by guaranteeing that gov¬ 
ernment does everything possible to pro¬ 
mote America’s ability to compete. Second, 
we must act as individuals in a quest for 
excellence that will not be measured by 
new proposals or billions in new funding. 
Rather, it involves an expenditure of Ameri¬ 
can spirit and just plain American grit. The 
Congress will soon receive my comprehen¬ 
sive proposals to enhance our competitive¬ 
ness, including new science and technology 
centers and strong new funding for basic 
research. The bill will include legal and reg¬ 
ulatory reforms and weapons to fight unfair 
trade practices. Competitiveness also means 
giving our farmers a shot at participating 
fairly and fully in a changing world market. 

Preparing for the future must begin, as 
always, with our children. We need to set 
for them new and more rigorous goals. We 
must demand more of ourselves and our 
children by raising literacy levels dramati¬ 
cally by the year 2000. Our children should 
master the basic concepts of math and sci¬ 
ence, and let’s insist that students not leave 


high school until they have studied and un¬ 
derstood the basic documents of our nation¬ 
al heritage. There’s one more thing we 
can’t let up on: Let’s redouble our personal 
efforts to provide for every child a safe and 
drug-free learning environment. If our cru¬ 
sade against drugs succeeds with our chil¬ 
dren, we will defeat that scourge all over 
the country. 

Finally, let’s stop suppressing the spiritual 
core of our national being. Our nation could 
not have been conceived without divine 
help. Why is it that we can build a nation 
with our prayers, but we can’t use a school¬ 
room for voluntary prayer? The 100th Con¬ 
gress of the United States should be remem¬ 
bered as the one that ended the expulsion 
of God from America’s classrooms. 

The quest for excellence into the 21st 
century begins in the schoolroom but must 
go next to the workplace. More than 20 
million new jobs will be created before the 
new century unfolds, and by then, our 
economy should be able to provide a job for 
everyone who wants to work. We must also 
enable our workers to adapt to the rapidly 
changing nature of the workplace. And I 
will propose substantial, new Federal com¬ 
mitments keyed to retraining and job mo¬ 
bility. 

Over the next few weeks. I’ll be sending 
the Congress a complete series of these spe¬ 
cial messages—on budget reform, welfare 
reform, competitiveness, including educa¬ 
tion, trade, worker training and assistance, 
agriculture, and other subjects. The Con¬ 
gress can give us these tools, but to make 
these tools work, it really comes down to 
just being our best. And that is the core of 
American greatness. The responsibility of 
freedom presses us towards higher knowl¬ 
edge and, I believe, moral and spiritual 
greatness. Through lower taxes and smaller 
government, government has its ways of 
freeing people’s spirits. But only we, each of 
us, can let the spirit soar against our own 
individual standards. Excellence is what 
makes freedom ring. And isn’t that what we 
do best? 

We’re entering our third century now, 
but it’s wrong to judge our nation by its 
years. The calendar can’t measure America 
because we were meant to be an endless 
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experiment in freedom—with no limit to 
our reaches, no boundaries to what we can 
do, no end point to our hopes. The United 
States Constitution is the impassioned and 
inspired vehicle by which we travel 
through history. It grew out of the most 
fundamental inspiration of our existence: 
that we are here to serve Him by living 
free—that living free releases in us the no¬ 
blest of impulses and the best of our abili¬ 
ties; that we would use these gifts for good 
and generous purposes and would secure 
them not just for ourselves and for our chil¬ 
dren but for all mankind. 

Over the years—I won’t count if you 
don’t—nothing has been so heartwarming 
to me as speaking to America’s young, and 
the little ones especially, so fresh-faced and 
so eager to know. Well, from time to time 
I’ve been with them—they will ask about 
our Constitution. And I hope you Members 
of Congress will not deem this a breach of 
protocol if you’ll permit me to share these 
thoughts again with the young people who 
might be listening or watching this evening. 
I’ve read the constitutions of a number of 
countries, including the Soviet Union’s. 
Now, some people are surprised to hear 
that they have a constitution, and it even 
supposedly grants a number of freedoms to 
its people. Many countries have written 
into their constitution provisions for free¬ 
dom of speech and freedom of assembly. 
Well, if this is true, why is the Constitution 
of the United States so exceptional? 

Well, the difference is so small that it 
almost escapes you, but it’s so great it tells 
you the whole story in just three words: We 
the people. In those other constitutions, the 
Government tells the people of those coun¬ 
tries what they’re allowed to do. In our 
Constitution, we the people tell the Gov¬ 
ernment what it can do, and it can do only 
those things listed in that document and no 
others. Virtually every other revolution in 
history has just exchanged one set of rulers 
for another set of rulers. Our revolution is 
the first to say the people are the masters 
and government is their servant. And you 
young people out there, don’t ever forget 
that. Someday you could be in this room, 
but wherever you are, America is depend¬ 
ing on you to reach your highest and be 
your best—because here in America, we the 


people are in charge. 

Just three words: We the people—those 
are the kids on Christmas Day looking out 
from a frozen sentry post on the 38th paral¬ 
lel in Korea or aboard an aircraft carrier in 
the Mediterranean. A million miles from 
home, but doing their duty. 

We the people—those are the warmheart¬ 
ed whose numbers we can’t begin to count, 
who’ll begin the day with a little prayer for 
hostages they will never know and MIA 
families they will never meet. Why? Be¬ 
cause that’s the way we are, this unique 
breed we call Americans. 

We the people—they’re farmers on tough 
times, but who never stop feeding a hungry 
world. They’re the volunteers at the hospi¬ 
tal choking back their tears for the hun¬ 
dredth time, caring for a baby struggling 
for life because of a mother who used 
drugs. And you’ll forgive me a special 
memory—it’s a million mothers like Nelle 
Reagan who never knew a stranger or 
turned a hungry person away from her 
kitchen door. 

We the people—they refute last week’s 
television commentary downgrading our 
optimism and our idealism. They are the 
entrepreneurs, the builders, the pioneers, 
and a lot of regular folks—the true heroes 
of our land who make up the most uncom¬ 
mon nation of doers in history. You know 
they’re Americans because their spirit is as 
big as the universe and their hearts are 
bigger than their spirits. 

We the people—starting the third centu¬ 
ry of a dream and standing up to some 
cynic who’s trying to tell us we’re not going 
to get any better. Are we at the end? Well, 
I can’t tell it any better than the real 
thing—a story recorded by James Madison 
from the final moments of the Constitution¬ 
al Convention, September 17th, 1787. As 
the last few members signed the document, 
Benjamin Franklin—the oldest delegate at 
81 years and in frail health—looked over 
toward the chair where George Washington 
daily presided. At the back of the chair was 
painted the picture of a Sun on the horizon. 
And turning to those sitting next to him, 
Franklin observed that artists found it diffi¬ 
cult in their painting to distinguish between 
a rising and a setting Sun. 
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Well, I know if we were there, we could 
see those delegates sitting around Frank¬ 
lin—leaning in to listen more closely to 
him. And then Dr. Franklin began to share 
his deepest hopes and fears about the out¬ 
come of their efforts, and this is what he 
said: “I have often looked at that picture 
behind the President without being able to 
tell whether it was a rising or setting Sun: 
But now at length I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising and not a setting 
Sun.” Well, you can bet its rising because, 


my fellow citizens, America isn’t finished. 
Her best days have just begun. 

Thank you, God bless you, and God bless 
America. 

Note: The President spoke at 9:03 p.m. in 
the House Chamber of the Capitol. He was 
introduced by Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The address was 
broadcast live on nationwide radio and tel¬ 
evision. 


Message to the Congress on “A Quest for Excellence” 

January 27, 1987 


To the Congress of the United States; 

I. Introduction 

Tonight, I have come personally before 
the Congress to report on the State of our 
Union and outline how we can meet the 
goal of renewing the American spirit—a 
spirit of excellence. To achieve this, I have 
asked all Americans to commence a new 
Quest for Excellence that will produce the 
third great American century. I said about 
America: her best days have just begun. 

This message— A Quest for Excellence — 
spells out in greater detail how we as a 
nation can successfully meet the challenge 
of that century. 

II. Preparing for the Challenges and 
Opportunities of the Twenty-First 
Century 

Meeting the Competitive Challenge 

America’s competitiveness in world mar¬ 
kets is critical to maintaining and expanding 
our standard of living and the national secu¬ 
rity. I have established a national goal of 
assuring American competitive pre-emi¬ 
nence into the 21st century. Achieving that 
goal is the responsibility of all Americans, 

Businesses must work more efficiently, 
setting high standards of quality, streamlin¬ 
ing operations, discarding outmoded sys¬ 
tems and management styles, adapting to 
change, and building on their tradition as 
entrepreneurs who saw a better way, had a 


better idea, worked a little harder. Workers 
must be enabled to reach their potential by 
taking advantage of new technologies and 
investing in education, training, self-im¬ 
provement, and a pride in their work. Fam¬ 
ilies, in concert with State and local govern¬ 
ments, have the greatest responsibility of 
all—creating an educational environment 
that can make our children productive citi¬ 
zens, able to achieve the best both spiritual¬ 
ly and materially. We must strive for excel¬ 
lence in education. 

To fulfill the Federal Government’s re¬ 
sponsibilities, I am launching a six-part pro¬ 
gram aimed at: 

1. Increasing investment in human and 
intellectual capital; 

2. Promoting the development of science 
and technology; 

3. Better protecting intellectual property; 

4. Enacting essential legal and regulatory 
reforms; 

5. Shaping the international economic en¬ 
vironment; and 

6. Eliminating the Federal budget deficit. 
Increasing Investment in Human Capital 

The National Commission on Excellence 
in Education concluded in its report, A 
Nation at Risk, that “our once unchal¬ 
lenged pre-eminence in commerce, indus¬ 
try, science, and technological innovation is 
being overtaken by competitors throughout 
the world. ... If an unfriendly foreign 
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power had attempted to impose on Amer¬ 
ica the mediocre educational performance 
that exists today, we might well have 
viewed it as an act of war.” 

Much progress has been made since the 
Commission’s report, but much remains to 
be done: 

—Forty percent of thirteen year olds are 
reading below the skill level for their age; 

—Only 75 percent of high school students 
graduate on time; 

—SAT scores are considerably below 
where they were in the 1960s. 

In order to correct this situation, our soci¬ 
ety must continue the reforms sparked by 
the National Commission’s report and focus 
education, particularly in the elementary 
and secondary schools, on acquiring the 
basic skills that will be necessary for jobs 
and careers in the 21st century. We must 
teach our children to read, write, and com¬ 
pute in the early grades. By the time of 
graduation from high school, at a minimum 
the students should have: 

—four years of English; 

—three years of mathematics; 

—three years of science; 

—three years of social science; and 
—proficiency in the use of computers. 

I am charging the Secretary of Education 
with continuing to work with our Nation’s 
governors to identify what works in Ameri¬ 
can education and to seek out places of edu¬ 
cational excellence that will serve as nation¬ 
al models. 

In addition, our colleges and universities 
should adopt more rigorous standards and 
higher expectations for academic and stu¬ 
dent conduct. Our teacher preparation cur¬ 
ricula should shift from heavy emphasis on 
technique to subject matter mastery, and 
schools overall should do more to help par¬ 
ents form the character of their children. 
State and local governments also should 
consider extending the school year, as well 
as making better use of the time spent in 
school. 

In addition, so that no one is left behind, 
we must renew our efforts and refocus our 
resources to help disadvantaged youth to 
enter the mainstream of our society. The 
Department of Education will be develop¬ 
ing and publishing a What Works on the 
education of the disadvantaged. Further¬ 


more, my Administration is proposing reau¬ 
thorization of Chapters 1 and 2 of the Edu¬ 
cation Consolidation and Improvement Act 
(ECIA) and targeting resources on the 
neediest schools and youngsters; fostering 
greater innovation, experimentation, and 
parental choice; building accountability into 
the program; and providing incentives and 
rewards for success. 

To assure that every American—no 
matter what age—learns to speak, read, and 
write English so as to be able to fully par¬ 
ticipate in our society and take advantage 
of the opportunities it affords, I am an¬ 
nouncing a goal of raising literacy levels 
dramatically by the year 2000. In addition, 
we will be submitting proposals to reform 
bilingual education, allowing greater flexi¬ 
bility and innovation in federally funded bi¬ 
lingual education programs. 

Promoting flexible job skills and greater 
work force mobility is also an important 
part of competitiveness. We will be propos¬ 
ing a new program to help all workers who 
are displaced by adverse economic factors, 
such as rural economic problems, techno¬ 
logical changes at the workplace, or in¬ 
creased imports. This $1 billion program, 
combining the best elements of the current 
Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) and Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) programs, 
will help an estimated 700,000 additional 
workers each year to adjust to change, learn 
new skills, or update old ones through re¬ 
training and counseling programs devel¬ 
oped under the guidance of local private 
industry councils (PICs). It will also provide 
incentives for early return to the work 
force to lessen the burden on our unem¬ 
ployment insurance program. 

In addition, we will be proposing neces¬ 
sary legislative changes in the administra¬ 
tion of our Employment Service (ES) and 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) programs. 
These changes will give States greater flexi¬ 
bility in developing comprehensive ap¬ 
proaches to target human capital problems. 
Specifically, we will ask that we amend our 
UI laws to devolve the financing, operation, 
and administration of these programs to the 
States, and that we amend the Wagner- 
Peyser Act to enhance State capability in 
designing and administering community 
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labor exchange services. 

Equally as important as helping dislocat¬ 
ed workers to adjust to new demands of an 
increasingly global market is assuring that 
economically disadvantaged youth are not 
forgotten. We must assure that they are 
given the help and opportunities to acquire 
skills to make them productive citizens in 
an America that will critically need their 
talents. 

My Administration is proposing an $800 
million youth initiative targeted towards 
improving the skills of children in welfare 
families. This program would permit States 
and localities to use Federal funds to pro¬ 
vide summer jobs, develop year-round re¬ 
medial education and job training services, 
or a mixture of both. In addition, we will 
propose a new employment and training 
effort under the AFDC program: Greater 
Opportunities through Work (GROW). This 
program will encourage teenage parents 
and other young recipients of AFDC assist¬ 
ance who do not have a high school educa¬ 
tion to either stay in or return to school. 
Services under these programs could in¬ 
clude remedial education and skills training 
that would help these young people break 
out of the welfare cycle and move towards 
real opportunities for rewarding careers 
and jobs. 

Finally, I have asked the Secretary of 
Labor to initiate a study of the private pen¬ 
sion system to see how it could be im¬ 
proved to reduce barriers to greater mobili¬ 
ty in the U.S. work force. In addition, to 
enhance the effectiveness of the private 
pension system in providing retirement 
income security to American workers, my 
Administration will propose statutory 
changes to the Employee Retirement 
Income Security Act (ERISA) to make it 
more flexible in dealing with overfunded 
pension plans while requiring employers to 
take needed steps to strengthen underfund¬ 
ed plans. 

Promoting the Development of Science and 
Technology 

Science and technology are fundamental 
to U.S. competitiveness. America’s pre-emi¬ 
nence in research and innovation has long 
been the envy of the world and a critical 
source of our national strength. Break¬ 


throughs by Americans in such areas as 
medicine and transportation have consist¬ 
ently set the pace for an improved standard 
of living around the world, and American 
developments in communications, space, 
and even entertainment have captured the 
imagination of successive generations, set¬ 
ting benchmarks for American excellence 
in the years to come. 

But, we must recognize that our trading 
partners, in their desire to improve their 
standards of living and market share, are 
catching up. We must ensure that adequate 
incentives are in place that will not only 
maintain our pre-eminence in initiating 
ideas and know-how, but also our lead in 
setting the pace at which these are translat¬ 
ed into new products and processes. 

Our policies must serve three broad ob¬ 
jectives: 

1. Generating new knowledge in the sci¬ 
ences and advanced technology; 

2. Swiftly transferring technologies to the 
marketplace; and 

3. Expanding the Nation’s talent base in 
science and technology fields. 

We will initiate a number of measures to 
achieve these objectives. I am proposing 
that we double over 5 years the budget of 
the National Science Foundation. My Ad¬ 
ministration will establish a number of new 
government-private “science and technolo¬ 
gy centers” based at U.S. universities. These 
centers will focus on fundamental science 
that has the potential to contribute to our 
Nation’s economic competitiveness, includ¬ 
ing areas such as robotics for automated 
manufacturing and micro electronics, new 
materials processing, and biotechnology. 

I am directing the Departments of Agri¬ 
culture, Commerce, Energy, and Health 
and Human Services and the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration to initiate 
a “Technology Share” program involving 
multi-year, joint basic and applied research 
with consortia of U.S. firms and universities. 

We also will initiate a “People-to-People” 
exchange program in which scientists and 
engineers from Federal laboratories and the 
private sector will be encouraged to make 
their expertise available to each other 
through temporary assignment exchanges. 

In addition to improved access to the 
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know-how of our Federal scientists, the U.S. 
private sector must be encouraged to take 
advantage of our Federal science and tech¬ 
nology enterprise. Since 1982, we have 
taken several actions to help commercialize 
the results of federally funded research by 
transferring management of Federal tech¬ 
nology to those closest to its invention and 
encouraging cooperation on basic research 
between government and industry and 
among businesses. To enhance these efforts, 

I will issue an Executive order containing a 
number of measures: 

—To encourage scientists working in Fed¬ 
eral laboratories to patent, license, and 
commercialize their research so that the 
private sector, including consumers, can 
benefit, Federal agencies must implement 
royalty sharing programs with Federal in¬ 
ventors; 

—To fully exploit foreign science and 
technology, the Department of State will 
develop a vigorous recruitment policy that 
encourages scientists and engineers from 
other Federal agencies, academia, and in¬ 
dustry to apply for assignments in U.S. em¬ 
bassies abroad; and 

—To promote technology transfers and 
commercial spin-offs from Federal research 
and development efforts, Federal agencies 
and federally operated laboratories will seek 
out “science entrepreneurs” to act as con¬ 
duits between the laboratories and business, 
venture capitalists, and universities; 

—To ensure that industry and academia 
benefit from research and technology 
abroad, the Departments of State and Com¬ 
merce and the National Science Foundation 
will develop a mechanism to ensure that 
this information is made available in a 
prompt and efficient manner. 

My Administration will implement a 
policy permitting all Federal contractors to 
own software, engineering drawings, and 
other technical data generated by Federal 
contracts in exchange for royalty-free use 
by the government. This will help commer¬ 
cialize non-patentable results of federally 
funded research. 

Because it is important that business have 
adequate incentives to fund research here 
in the United States, we are seeking legal 
and regulatory stability for research and de¬ 
velopment in the R&D tax credit, as well as 


Section 861 tax rulings on the allocation of 
R&D expenditures overseas. 

Speaking of incentives, we must not 
forget the scientists and engineers of tomor¬ 
row—our children. Not only should we help 
our young people become more familiar 
and interested in science and engineering 
careers, but we must also broaden our no¬ 
tions of “basic skills”. I am directing that 
the National Science Foundation and other 
Federal science agencies work with the De¬ 
partment of Education and State and local 
governments to assure that our children 
have the scientific literacy needed for the 
21st century. To promote interest in careers 
in science and engineering, these agencies 
will: 

—establish internships for promising stu¬ 
dents at Federally supported research labs; 

—advise in the development of first-rate 
scientific and technical curricula—text¬ 
books, software, and lab materials—using 
the expertise of top U.S. scientists and engi¬ 
neers; 

—provide matching contributions to 
schools and universities for instructional sci¬ 
entific equipment and computers; and 

—undertake promotional efforts regard¬ 
ing science and technology careers for mi¬ 
norities and women. 

My Administration is also expanding our 
strong budgetary support for basic research, 
which has grown in real terms by 42 per¬ 
cent since 1981. Key new or expanded ini¬ 
tiatives proposed in my 1988 Budget in¬ 
clude design and construction by the 
United States, in conjunction with our 
friends and allies, of a permanently manned 
space station; development of a National 
Aerospace Plane; development of advanced 
civil space technology; global geospace sci¬ 
ence and planetary sciences programs; im¬ 
proved manufacturing technologies; hyper¬ 
speed integrated circuits; and mapping 
human DNA. 

The Department of Defense in fulfilling 
its mission of ensuring our national security, 
also plays an important role in contributing 
to U.S. economic competitiveness. I am di¬ 
recting the Department of Defense, whose 
investment in R&D, testing, and evaluation 
will increase about 17 percent this year, 
and has more than doubled since 1982, to 
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accelerate its ongoing efforts to “spin off’ 
technologies to the private sector. Previous 
commercial applications of defense technol¬ 
ogy have included such things as night 
vision capability for use in police and rescue 
work and computer-based reading training 
programs to develop basic and job skills. 
Technologies targeted for future potential 
spinoffs include: ceramic composite materi¬ 
als for more efficient engines; ultra-reliable 
radar for air traffic control systems and 
commercial aircraft; and enzymes for im¬ 
proved toxic waste disposal and decontami¬ 
nation. In addition to its primary function 
of strengthening deterrence, our Strategic 
Defense Initiative (SDI) should yield impor¬ 
tant spin-offs. As with the Apollo and space 
shuttle programs before it, SDI will advance 
scientific progress across a broad range. The 
Department of Defense will also work to 
assist industry in renewing its manufactur¬ 
ing competitiveness in the critical technol¬ 
ogies. 

Better Protecting Intellectual Property 

Critically related to improving develop¬ 
ment of science and technology is ensuring 
protection, both domestically and interna¬ 
tionally, of the property rights of inventors 
of new products and services and creators 
of new ideas and works of art. 

We will seek statutory changes to: en¬ 
courage patent owners to engage in newer 
and more novel ways to license their pat¬ 
ents by limiting the “patent misuse doc¬ 
trine;” raise protection for products result¬ 
ing from patented processes to the same 
level as that accorded such products by our 
major trading partners; and amend the 
Clayton Antitrust Act to provide a more 
flexible standard of review for intellectual 
property licensing arrangements. Further¬ 
more, we will restore the bargaining power 
of parties contracting to license technology 
by codifying and clarifying the Supreme 
Court holding in Lear v. Adkins; eliminat¬ 
ing the current injury requirement from 
Section 337 ITC proceedings to exclude im¬ 
ports; and restoring the term of patents 
covering agricultural chemical products and 
animal drugs up to a maximum of 5 years to 
account for the period lost due to mandato¬ 
ry Federal premarketing regulatory review 
and testing. My administration will propose 


statutory changes to: reduce the cost of de¬ 
fending patent rights by: (1) mandating an 
award of attorneys’ fees in frivolous suits on 
cases of willful infringement; and (2) requir¬ 
ing challenges to patent validity to first go 
through an administrative proceeding 
before going to court. 

We will also seek a “technological” solu¬ 
tion to the potential problem of unauthor¬ 
ized copying of copyrighted material on 
digital audio tape recorders. 

We will also be proposing the necessary 
statutory changes to our copyright law to 
permit the United States to join the Berne 
Convention for the Protection of Literacy 
and Artistic Works. Seventy-six countries 
have signed this treaty; by joining, our 
country will gain copyright relations with 
approximately 20 countries with which we 
currently have none, or relations are un¬ 
clear. 

I am directing all Federal agencies to 
take into account the treatment of U.S. in¬ 
tellectual property when they are negotiat¬ 
ing international agreements or providing 
bilateral economic assistance. 

I will issue an Executive order to better 
protect business confidentiality under the 
Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) by 
giving businesses the opportunity to object 
to the release of commercial information 
submitted to the government. 

My Administration will also propose statu¬ 
tory changes to FOIA expanding the defini¬ 
tion of the “trade secrets” and “confidential 
commercial information” exemption to 
permit the government to withhold infor¬ 
mation that would cause harm to the Fed¬ 
eral Government or commercial sector if 
released. 

In addition, the Patent and Trademark 
Office will be making its technology file of 
U.S. patents and English language abstracts 
of Japanese and European patents available 
as a research tool to business and universi¬ 
ties through private contractors or regional 
search centers. 

Enacting Essential Legal and Regulatory 
Reform 

Outmoded rules, regulations, excessive 
paperwork, and self-imposed disincentives 
can place us at a major disadvantage in an 
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increasingly competitive world market¬ 
place. We will propose a number of legal 
and regulatory reforms to eliminate these 
obstacles to competitiveness. 

We must stop draining off resources from 
our economy through product liability judg¬ 
ments that have gotten out of hand. We 
will propose legislative measures to reduce 
the costly product liability insurance spiral 
affecting the production costs of U.S. goods 
while still providing the necessary protec¬ 
tions for consumer health and safety. 

Businesses in the 21st century will have 
to compete on a global scale; to do so, they 
cannot be bound by rules designed to fit 
the far different markets of the early 20th 
century. Thus we will be proposing anti¬ 
trust refinements to allow firms to develop 
new ways of organizing and operating that 
take account of the increasingly global 
nature of markets. 

I am directing the Cabinet to undertake a 
review of the export controls program and 
report to me by early March, 1987. While 
preserving U.S. security interests, the Cabi¬ 
net is to provide recommendations to 
achieve the following: decontrolling tech¬ 
nologies that offer no serious threat to U.S. 
security; eliminating unilateral controls in 
those areas where there is widespread for¬ 
eign availability; and reducing the time nec¬ 
essary to acquire a license by at least one- 
third and implementing a fair, equitable, 
and timely dispute resolution process. These 
actions must be coordinated with efforts by 
our allies to make procedures more uniform 
and enforcement more rigorous. 

We will reinforce our efforts to improve 
the competitiveness of American industry 
through deregulation and paperwork reduc¬ 
tion. I have asked Vice President Bush to 
direct the Task Force on Regulatory Relief 
to take a fresh look at the Federal regula¬ 
tory structure from the competitiveness 
standpoint and to improve or eliminate un¬ 
necessary regulatory and paperwork bur¬ 
dens. We will press for legislation to com¬ 
plete the deregulation of the trucking in¬ 
dustry and will oppose efforts to re-regulate 
air and rail transportation. We will continue 
to pursue legislation to seek full deregula¬ 
tion of the pricing and transportation of 
natural gas, including repeal of demand re¬ 
straints in the Fuel Use Act, and to repeal 


the windfall profits tax. We will also pro¬ 
pose legislation to implement oil pipeline 
deregulation. 

Shaping the International Economic 
Environment 

The litmus test of whether we will be 
truly competitive in the 21st century will 
be our ability to meet the competition 
head-on—and win—in the international 
marketplace. The Federal Government can 
play a key role here by helping to shape an 
international environment in which Ameri¬ 
can knowledge, talent, and entrepreneur- 
ship can flourish. 

In an increasingly interdependent world, 
currency flows, foreign government policies 
with respect to spending, saving and taxes, 
and trends in foreign investment all have a 
major impact on the competitiveness of 
American firms. We must shape these fac¬ 
tors in ways that enhance, not inhibit, our 
competitiveness. This will require improved 
economic and monetary cooperation on a 
global scale. We will build on progress over 
the past year, including the new institution¬ 
al arrangements we have developed both 
multilaterally and bilaterally, to guarantee a 
more stable and realistic value for the 
dollar, improved growth abroad, and an ac¬ 
companying growth in markets for Ameri¬ 
can firms. 

The developing countries, particularly 
those in Latin America, represent new, 
growth markets of the next century. We 
will work to ensure that these markets meet 
their full potential by pressing our initiative 
on the debt problem, with a view towards 
increasing private investment and encour¬ 
aging the necessary policy reforms within 
the developing world. 

My Administration has aggressively used 
the funding provided in last year's “war 
chest” legislation to combat aggressively 
foreign predatory financing practices. We 
will focus our efforts on achieving an inter¬ 
national agreement limiting these practices. 
But at the same time, our trading partners 
and competitors should be on notice that 
we will use our full authorities to counter 
foreign subsidized credit offers. To this end, 
we will be seeking the additional $200 mil¬ 
lion in “war chest” monies promised last 
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year. 

We will not tolerate closed markets, trade 
barriers, and unfair foreign subsidies that 
disadvantage American firms in the world 
marketplace. We will aggressively seek to 
open foreign markets through multilateral 
and bilateral negotiations and eliminate for¬ 
eign unfair trade practices whenever and 
wherever they occur through the active use 
of our trade laws. 

We must ensure that the laws of the trad¬ 
ing system recognize the commercial reali¬ 
ties of the 21st century. We made major 
progress this past year in securing the 
launch of a new round of multilateral trade 
negotiations in GATT. We will push hard 
for quick results from the Uruguay Round 
in areas critical to our competitive future, 
including agriculture, services, intellectual 
property, and investment. 

We will also seek to achieve a major 
market opening close to home. More trade 
passes between the United States and 
Canada than between any other two coun¬ 
tries in the world. We are now engaged in 
historic negotiations with Prime Minister 
Mulroney’s government on a free trade 
agreement that will improve commercial 
opportunities on both sides of the border 
and serve as a model for trade liberalization 
on a global scale. We will work with the 
Canadians and the Congress to conclude an 
agreement in our mutual interests. 

We will continue to assure that bribery to 
gain markets is deterred with criminal sanc¬ 
tions. However, uncertainty and ambiguity 
arising from portions of the Foreign Cor¬ 
rupt Practices Act serve as a needless disin¬ 
centive to American business. My Adminis¬ 
tration will again propose amendments that 
eliminate these uncertainties by clarifying 
the Act’s “reason to know” and other provi¬ 
sions and reduce its costly and duplicative 
accounting requirements. 

Our trade laws have proven to be effec¬ 
tive instruments for opening foreign mar¬ 
kets and defending American industries 
against unfair practices on the part of our 
competitors. I will propose improvements 
to these laws that will enhance our ability 
to meet the challenges from abroad without 
erecting protectionist barriers at home. Our 
proposals will emphasize opening markets 
through multilateral and bilateral negotia¬ 


tion, not closing them; encouraging adjust¬ 
ment while providing improved relief to in¬ 
dustries injured by import competition; and 
tightening our laws to make them more ef¬ 
fective in dealing with unfair foreign com¬ 
petition. 

Reforming Federal Spending 

Controlling Federal spending remains an 
essential element of our efforts to 
strenghten the economy and place it on a 
firm footing for the future. My Administra¬ 
tion is continuing efforts to reduce the defi¬ 
cit. We have proposed a budget that meets 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit target, 
and does so by reducing spending, not by 
raising taxes. I urge its passage by the Con¬ 
gress. 

Working together, we need to begin to 
explore ways in which the budget process 
itself can be reformed and improved. Many 
Members of Congress feel that the system 
through which budget decisions are made is 
not working the way it should, and I share 
that view. Its deficiencies, unfortunately, 
are reflected in the results. Deadlines for 
congressional action too often are missed or 
ignored; the threat of a government-wide 
shutdown has become an almost regular 
feature of the beginning of fiscal years; and 
the end product of this process remains a 
Federal budget that provides for excessive 
spending and a large deficit, I am commit¬ 
ted to working with the Congress to estab¬ 
lish procedures to encourage cooperation 
rather than confrontation between the Ex¬ 
ecutive and Legislative branches on the 
crucial issues of Federal spending and to 
adopt measures that will help make the 
budget process more responsible and more 
accountable. 

Finally, I will again propose that the Con¬ 
gress adopt a Balanced Budget Amendment 
to the Constitution and the establishment of 
a line-item veto. Adoption of a Balanced 
Budget Amendment would represent our 
acceptance of a simple yet fundamental 
principle—the Federal government must 
live within its means. A line-item veto 
would further enhance our capacity to 
reduce and eliminate wasteful and redun¬ 
dant expenditures. I strongly recommend 
that these two reforms be adopted. 
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Agriculture 

From the beginning of this Republic, ag¬ 
riculture has been the backbone of America 
and is the Nation’s largest single industry. 
We can be proud that each American 
farmer now feeds 88 of our citizens plus 30 
people abroad. Yet in spite of this bounty, 
all is not well in rural America. Fanners 
have suffered from events that in many 
cases have been beyond their control, such 
as unfavorable currency exchange rates, 
unfair competition, and government inter¬ 
ference. Still, most farmers retain their faith 
in America and their dedication to our free 
enterprise system. We must stand by them 
through these troubled times. 

Major farm legislation was put into effect 
last year to address those concerns. The 
Food Security Act of 1985 was a significant 
improvement over previous legislation but 
has not addressed several continuing prob¬ 
lems. Commodity programs still provide too 
much incentive for overproduction. Our 
farmers are required to produce to qualify 
for payments and loans. Program costs are 
at an historic high, and some farmers re¬ 
ceive very large individual payments. In ad¬ 
dition, our sugar program is unfair to our 
consumers, our trading partners, and many 
developing countries. 

We will ask the Congress to make im¬ 
provements in farm legislation. Our propos¬ 
al will be designed to break the link be¬ 
tween eligibility for payments and produc¬ 
tion decisions, to further lower target prices 
and loan rates and to impose tighter limits 
on farm program payments. We will also 
ask for an overhaul of our sugar program. 
These changes will help U.S. agriculture 
focus more on market forces and less on 
Washington; net outlays for agriculture will 
come down gradually and will still be very 
generous for the next several years. The 
resulting reduced government influence 
and greater reliance on the marketplace 
will be essential to the long-term competi¬ 
tiveness and viability of U.S. agriculture. At 
the same time, we will continue to press 
aggressively for comprehensive agricultural 
negotiations during the Uruguay Round. 
Our farmers deserve a level playing field in 
order to compete fairly in international 
trade and we are committed to make that 


objective a reality. 

Competitive Financial Services 

The financial services industry must be 
permitted to keep pace with changing tech¬ 
nology, global competition, and consumer 
demand for expanded services. I am propos¬ 
ing that the Congress implement the rec¬ 
ommendations of Vice President Bush’s 
Task Force on the Regulation of Financial 
Services. We must rationalize our Federal 
regulatory structure. 

A little over 1 year ago, the Congress 
asked us to devise a plan to rescue the Fed¬ 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion (FSLIC). We responded early in 1986 
with a plan based on two fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. First, we have devised a truly self- 
help plan; the taxpayers will not be re¬ 
quired to bailout a profitable industry that, 
with some measure of sacrifice over time, 
can help itself. Second, our recapitalization 
plan has sufficient resources (about $25-30 
billion over 5 years), available when neces¬ 
sary, to meet the very real problems that 
exist today. By giving FSLIC the resources 
to handle the hundreds of insolvent Savings 
& Loans still in operation, we will protect 
almost $900 billion of depositors’ savings in¬ 
sured by FSLIC. 

Both Houses of Congress passed our 
FSLIC recapitalization plan in the closing 
days of the 99th Congress, but it was not 
enacted into law because of disagreements 
about unrelated amendments. We cannot 
afford additional delay. I urge the 100th 
Congress to enact our FSLIC plan quickly 
and cleanly so that it can get the resources 
it needs to safeguard America’s small savers. 

I also urge the Congress to work with us 
and the rapidly growing coalition of for¬ 
ward-looking financial firms to develop a 
comprehensive modernized legal structure 
for the financial services industry. The "‘pro¬ 
tectionist” approach of repairing the crum¬ 
bling waffs of 50-year-old financial oligopol¬ 
ies will not work: consumer tastes, technolo¬ 
gy, the marketplace, and our international 
competition will move beyond. 

Working men and women want to re¬ 
ceive the best services at the lowest prices. 
They also seek safety and convenience. Our 
businesses and local governments want 
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competitive and innovative financial offer¬ 
ings. Many banks and other firms are press¬ 
ing for an opportunity to supply these prod¬ 
ucts and services. Our laws should not stop 
them. 

We need to promote a freer, more com¬ 
petitive financial services marketplace, 
complete with proper supervision and 
meaningful disclosure. In doing so, we can 
help this vital American industry to reposi¬ 
tion itself on the leading edge of the finan¬ 
cial services world. 

Management, Civil Service, and 
Procurement Reform 

We will submit proposals to improve the 
management of the Federal Government. 
These management reform measures are 
designed to achieve long-term gains in Fed¬ 
eral efficiency and productivity and include 
proposals to improve existing financial pro¬ 
cedures, combat fraud, waste and abuse, 
and generally make more effective tools 
available to Federal managers. The Con¬ 
gress should establish productivity improve¬ 
ment as a national goal. There can be no 
more important task than that of delivering 
government services to all our citizens in a 
more efficient, effective, and timely 
manner. 

As part of this effort, we will submit a 
number of proposals for civil service 
reform—proposals that will help our gov¬ 
ernment give the American people what 
they pay for by deregulating the bureaucra¬ 
cy and by rewarding individual merit and 
achievement. By straightening out the way 
our Federal bureaucracy does its work, we 
can deliver on our promises to the Ameri¬ 
can people quickly and efficiently. The pro¬ 
posed Civil Service Simplification Act will 
streamline an overly complex system. It will 
free our public servants from thousands of 
pages of unnecessary rules and regulations 
that have made it hard for them to do their 
jobs. As with deregulation of private busi¬ 
ness, this proposal will deregulate the pub¬ 
lic's business; it will provide for a Federal 
pay system truly based on merit and indi¬ 
vidual performance; it will, in other words, 
introduce into our Federal Government the 
traditional productive values of the Ameri¬ 
can workplace: entrepreneurial freedom, 
responsiveness to the people, and reward 


for hard work. 

To aid in achieving the goal of a 3 per¬ 
cent annual productivity increase, we will 
also propose reform of seniority pay for 
Federal employees. This will introduce pay- 
for-performance throughout the govern¬ 
ment by shifting from the current system— 
which gives seniority-based salary raises to 
virtually all Federal employees regardless of 
personal achievement—to one based solidly 
on merit and individual performance. With 
stronger incentives to deliver, Federal em¬ 
ployees will participate more in the pro¬ 
gram and apply their insights and skills to 
the development of productivity initiatives. 

My Administration will propose that the 
Congress enact the Health Insurance and 
Payment Verification Act. This legislation 
would establish a process to ensure that ex¬ 
isting employment based health insurance 
would pay health care costs before payment 
was sought from taxpayer funded health 
programs. 

An expiring provision of the Deficit Re¬ 
duction Act of 1984 allows the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to recover delinquent debts owed 
Federal agencies through the offset of 
income tax refunds otherwise due the tax¬ 
payer. This program is very successful and 
through legislation we will seek to extend 
this authority for another 2 years. 

Last year, significant changes were made 
in defense procurement processes. My Ad¬ 
ministration will work with the Congress 
this year to make numerous needed reforms 
in the Federal Government's non-defense 
procurement area. These will include a 
comprehensive recodification of all existing 
procurement statutes into one simplified, 
consistent statute, as well as authority for 
Federal civilian agencies to enter into mul¬ 
tiyear contracts. The Federal Government 
should depend more on the private sector 
to provide support services for Federal ac¬ 
tivities. We will pursue this objective 
through a variety of initiatives aimed at re¬ 
ducing any adverse effects on government 
employees from contracting out. For exam¬ 
ple, we will explore measures to encourage 
employees to form their own business and 
take over their government jobs as private 
contractors. 

Government procurement should be 
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competitive in all aspects, including keep¬ 
ing pace with costs and salaries for compa¬ 
rable services procured by the private 
sector. We will propose legislation to in¬ 
crease the Davis-Bacon and Service Con¬ 
tract Act threshold levels to $1 million for 
defense contracts and $100,000 for non-de¬ 
fense Federal contracts. This increase is im¬ 
portant in light of increases in salaries and 
other costs over the past several decades. 

Credit Reform and Privatization 

In order to operate more efficiently to 
the benefit of taxpayers, the government 
must take better account of the true budget 
costs of Federal credit programs. We are 
proposing legislation to reform government 
assistance programs by requiring that the 
present value of federally provided subsi¬ 
dies from any agency making or guarantee¬ 
ing loans be appropriated in advance into a 
new central revolving fund within the De¬ 
partment of the Treasury. Newly made 
direct loans will be sold and new guarantees 
reinsured in order to establish the market 
value of federally assisted credit and meas¬ 
ure the subsidy. This will improve both the 
allocation and management of Federal 
credit. 

The private sector should have the oppor¬ 
tunity wherever possible to produce goods 
and services currently provided by the Fed¬ 
eral Government in order to reduce gov¬ 
ernment expenditures as well as provide 
the benefits of market competition to con¬ 
sumers. In light of our successful efforts to 
authorize the sale of Conrad, we are now 
proposing the sale to the private sector of 
the Naval Petroleum Reserves, the Alaska 
Power Administration, the helium program, 
and excess real estate, as well as the disposi¬ 
tion of certain Amtrak assets. We are pro¬ 
posing legislation to authorize a study of a 
possible potential divestiture of the South¬ 
eastern Power Administration. In addition, 
my Administration will expand our pilot 
program of selling existing loan assets with¬ 
out recourse. 

Small Business and Entrepreneurship 

Small business is at the cutting edge of 
America’s competitiveness. The 1986 Na¬ 
tional White House Conference on Small 
Business has provided us with recommenda¬ 


tions on many issues addressed by my legis¬ 
lative agenda. These recommendations are 
directed towards creating a better environ¬ 
ment for our Nation’s small business owners 
who, through their vitality and creativity, 
contribute significantly towards our 
prosperity. The recommendations range 
from tort law and product liability reform 
to reducing the deficit and improving our 
international trade position. These views 
have been incorporated in framing our posi¬ 
tions on these issues. In addition, we soon 
will have a permanent Administrator for 
the Small Business Administration (SBA), 
and I can assure you that the small business 
will continue to have an important voice in 
the councils of government. 

III. Values: The Source of Our Excel¬ 
lence 

As we work to expand economic opportu¬ 
nity for all Americans, we must also take 
steps to sustain the traditional cultural and 
moral values that are the bedrock of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. We must renew our belief 
in the dignity of self-supporting individuals 
and families, in safe and self-governing 
neighborhoods and communities, and in a 
government that is both limited and close 
to average citizens. By promoting policies 
that sustain and enrich these values, we can 
help to create an environment in which all 
Americans utilize their individual talents to 
achieve excellence and contribute to family, 
community, and nation. 

Education 

I have already said how important quality 
education is to our future economic success. 
But we must also promote policies that rec¬ 
ognize the importance of education as the 
main transmitter of our shared history and 
values and as the primary means of escape 
from poverty for America’s poor. Following 
the pattern of What Works and Schools 
Without Drugs, the practical handbooks 
issued in 1986, my Administration will pre¬ 
pare a clear and reliable handbook this year 
to explain what works in the education of 
the disadvantaged. 

Low Income Opportunity 

A year ago, I asked the White House Do- 
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mestic Policy Council to evaluate our Fed¬ 
eral public assistance programs and to pro¬ 
pose a new national strategy for helping 
poor Americans “escape the spider's web of 
dependency." This year, I will address the 
main findings of that evaluation, which was 
contained in our report, “Up From De¬ 
pendency," released in December. 

Our report shows, clearly and persuasive¬ 
ly, that our vast and expensive welfare 
system is a tender trap: while it rescues 
many Americans from short-term distress, it 
also sustains far too many in long-term de¬ 
pendency. Our current welfare system is a 
complex labyrinth of 59 major programs 
that cost more than $132 billion in Fiscal 
Year 1985. Forty other Federal programs 
for the poor brought total low income 
spending to $150 billion, yet our poor and 
our taxpayers receive little in return for this 
enormous annual investment. The current 
welfare system is so complex and its incen¬ 
tives so perverse that it demoralizes the 
poor, undermines the willingness to work, 
and weakens families and communities. 

I will propose a major new national strat¬ 
egy to reform this flawed welfare system. 
Our goal is to create a system that gives 
poor Americans the opportunity and aid to 
escape the tender trap of welfare and 
become more productive and self-reliant 
contributors to American society. Our pro¬ 
posal will ask that Federal welfare require¬ 
ments be waived to allow States to establish 
a series of demonstrations in welfare policy. 
We are not proposing to cut Federal wel¬ 
fare benefits for the truly needy. The idea is 
to begin a process that will tap the hun¬ 
dreds of good self-help and anti-poverty 
ideas currently blossoming around the 
country. For too many years our Federal 
welfare policies have assumed that all of the 
answers could come from experts in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Those policies have had 20 
years to work and have failed. Our demon¬ 
stration strategy seeks to find solutions to 
poverty and welfare dependency in the 
practical genius of the States, communities, 
and individuals who must cope with those 
problems every day. 

The Family 

The problem of welfare dependency 
cannot be separated from the well-being 


and solidity of America's families. Both 
common sense and social science tell us that 
intact, two-parent families will be far better 
off financially and socially than will families 
led by a single father or mother. Family 
breakup remains the primary reason that 
family income falls below the poverty line. 

My Administration is committed to sup¬ 
porting public policies that strengthen the 
role and bond of families in American life. 
Last year at this time, I charged my Domes¬ 
tic Policy Council's Working Group on the 
Family to study and issue a report on the 
state of the American family. This year I am 
endorsing the report, released to the public 
in November, as a landmark in understand¬ 
ing the ways in which government policies 
have affected, often adversely, family life in 
our Nation. My Administration will also 
work to implement the recommendations 
contained in the report. 

Since 1973, after a divided Supreme 
Court ruled in Roe v. Wade, nearly 20 mil¬ 
lion unborn children have perished in our 
land due to abortion. This toll continues to 
climb—despite increasing evidence of the 
humanity of the unborn child and the grow¬ 
ing desire of millions of young couples to 
adopt. My Administration will submit legis¬ 
lation this year to further my commitment 
to protect the rights of unborn children. 
Our proposals would prohibit Federal gov¬ 
ernment funds from being used to: (1) per¬ 
form abortions, except when the life of the 
mother is endangered if the unborn baby 
were carried to term; and (2) support, 
through Title X family planning grants or 
contracts, any organization (except a grant 
or contract directly administered by a State 
or local government) that provides abortion 
procedures or referral for abortion, unless 
the life of the mother would be endan¬ 
gered. 

Health 

Our Nation's health care system is the 
finest in the world, yet it is also a very 
expensive system with costs that are con¬ 
tinuing to rise faster than the rate of infla¬ 
tion. My Administration has worked since 
1981 to create incentives that would keep 
health costs down and improve quality by 
encouraging more competition in health 
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care delivery. In 1987, we will again ask the 
Congress to pass legislation to expand the 
use of private health plan options—paying a 
fixed, predetermined price for health serv¬ 
ices—to the government medical programs 
of Medicare and Medicaid. My Administra¬ 
tion will also propose that Medicare pay¬ 
ments to doctors who practice in hospitals 
be reflected in a set price for each medical 
diagnosis; this will provide further incen¬ 
tives for doctors to provide quality care at 
lower costs. 

To encourage private health care compe¬ 
tition, my Administration will propose an 
optional Medicaid health plan, offering 
States fiscal incentives to place Medicaid 
beneficiaries in private health insurance 
plans that provide comprehensive, managed 
care for a predetermined price. We will 
also ask Congress to pass a Medicare Ex¬ 
panded Choice Act, which will allow the 
elderly to choose the private health plan 
that best suits their needs. Each plan would 
have to offer coverage at least equivalent to 
that of basic Medicare. 

My Administration will also continue to 
invest in research to cure heart disease, 
cancer, and other life-threatening diseases. 
In particular, we will continue our work to 
find a cure for acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome, or AIDS. We are also increasing 
basic research to better understand the 
causes of AIDS and to find a cure for AIDS 
or a vaccine to prevent it. Last year the 
Surgeon General issued a report that was a 
landmark in public education about AIDS. 
We will expand that education effort this 
year, stressing that education about AIDS to 
schoolchildren must be grounded in the 
moral and cultural values of parents and 
communities. 

Catastrophic Illness Coverage 

All Americans, and especially our elderly, 
face a small but significant risk of a devas¬ 
tating illness or accident that will bring 
with it crushing medical bills. Most of us 
have adequate financial protection through 
private or public insurance, but because the 
risk is small, not all of us pay attention to 
the implications of a truly disastrous illness. 
We need to remind ourselves to make sure 
we were adequately protected, and both 
private industry and government should 


continue to work together to be sure that 
such protection is available to all of us at 
affordable prices. 

With this in mind, I will shortly submit to 
the Congress a proposal to improve cata¬ 
strophic illness coverage to the elderly to 
avoid the fear of an acute care illness so 
expensive that it can result in having to 
make an intolerable choice between bank¬ 
ruptcy and death. 

The Crusade Against Drugs 

Nothing erodes our Nation’s basic social 
fabric more than drug abuse. Last year our 
Administration made the fight against drug 
abuse a top priority, working with Congress 
to pass sweeping legislation to attack this 
problem both among users and suppliers. 

This fight is a top priority again this year. 
We will continue to implement our six- 
point program to achieve a drug-free Amer¬ 
ica, through achieving drug-free workplaces 
and schools, expanding drug treatment and 
research, greater international cooperation, 
enhanced law enforcement, and increased 
awareness and prevention of illegal drug 
use. We are devoting large and appropriate 
amounts of money to this fight. From 1981 
to 1986, Federal drug enforcement funding 
increased by 130 percent, and the number 
of FBI and Drug Enforcement Agency 
agents assigned to drug investigations 
nearly doubled. Our task this year is to im¬ 
plement the new legislation and to use our 
money wisely, even as we continue our 
public and educational campaign to change, 
once and for all, any lingering perception 
that drug abuse is a victimless crime. We 
will work through the National Drug En¬ 
forcement Policy Board, and with our 
friends and allies in the world community, 
to implement the enforcement provisions of 
the anti-drug law aimed at reducing the 
supply of drugs into our country. Just as 
important, our Departments of Education 
and Health and Human Services will 
expand their efforts to reduce the demand 
for drugs, especially among our children. 
The resources in the fight against drug 
abuse consist of much more than Federal 
money, however. They include the efforts 
of all Americans and institutions—parents, 
schools, churches, civic groups, and State 
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and local governments. We must continue, 
as an Administration and as a nation, to 
encourage every American to “Just Say No” 
to illegal drugs. 

Housing and Community Development 

Part of the American dream has always 
included safe and affordable housing, and 
this Nation’s housing quality and rate of 
home ownership are among the best in the 
world. Our last 4 years of economic 
progress have reduced interest rates and 
raised take-home pay, putting home owner¬ 
ship within the reach of ever more Ameri¬ 
cans. Industry studies show that more 
Americans are now able to afford housing 
than at any time in the last 8 years. 

Our challenge now is to bring quality 
housing within the reach of even poor 
Americans. To do this, we will continue to 
expand the use of rental housing vouchers, 
which increase mobility and housing 
choices for the poor. Since 1984 more than 
141,000 vouchers have been appropriated 
for poor families. We will also continue our 
public housing home ownership initiative. 
On January 8 of last year, a McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, family became the first in the 
country to buy its own home under this 
initiative, which seeks to give poor Ameri¬ 
cans the sense of personal pride and respon¬ 
sibility that comes with home ownership. 
We will also continue our efforts to reduce 
housing construction costs through the Joint 
Venture for Affordable Housing, to improve 
the management and upkeep of existing 
public housing units, to fight housing dis¬ 
crimination by strengthening government 
law enforcement, and to better target our 
public housing aid by asking the Congress 
to approve a Tenant Income Verification 
proposal that would make it easier to deter¬ 
mine who is truly in need. 

Pride in ownership also depends on pride 
in neighborhood, and once again this year 
we intend to ask the Congress to revitalize 
our Nation’s poor neighborhoods by passing 
legislation to create enterprise zones. More 
than half of the States have already demon¬ 
strated how much these zones can contrib¬ 
ute to economic growth by removing tax 
and regulatory obstacles to develop in de¬ 
pressed urban and rural areas. My Adminis¬ 
tration will also work to help distressed 


communities by asking Congress to extend 
the National Flood Insurance Program to 
1992, and by seeking legislation to make 
disaster assistance more timely, cost-effec¬ 
tive, and better managed. As part of my 
Administration's emphasis on strengthening 
Federalism, we will continue to eliminate 
excessive Federal directives for State and 
local community development activities 
under our Community Development Block 
Grant program. 

Federalism 

In this 200th year of our Constitution, we 
as a Nation need to reaffirm the basic feder¬ 
al principle that the best form of govern¬ 
ment is often the one closest to our citizens. 
In April of last year I signed a “Statement 
of Federalism Principles” to begin this reaf¬ 
firmation, and last November I reviewed a 
report on the “Status of Federalism in 
America” prepared by our Administration’s 
Federalism Working Group. The revitaliza¬ 
tion of Federalism as our system of constitu¬ 
tional government is a return to the vision 
of an indivisible union of States—a system 
in which the national government exercises 
sovereign authority in accord with the 
limits of its constitutionally enumerated 
powers, and the States exercise sovereign 
authority in all other areas. 

This year we intend to implement re¬ 
forms outlined in our report. We will 
review proposed legislation and executive 
actions to identify their constitutional au¬ 
thority and justification and their impact on 
our Federal system's balance of powers. We 
will also continue to oppose the use of 
grants as a means to indirectly regulate 
States in areas, such as the 55 mile per hour 
speed limit, in which they have traditionally 
exercised authority. We will oppose efforts 
to preempt State laws, except when the 
Constitution plainly indicates a legitimate 
Federal concern. 

Justice and Personal Freedom 

Our Constitution is dedicated to the 
belief that our system of justice must strike 
a balance between enforcing the rules of a 
civilized society and sustaining human liber¬ 
ty. In areas where our laws or court deci¬ 
sions have tilted too far in either direction. 
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we must do what we can to restore the 
proper balance. 

My Administration will work first of all to 
regain this balance in our criminal justice 
process. In 1987,1 will again support legisla¬ 
tion to impose the death penalty in appro¬ 
priate Federal criminal cases and to modify 
habeas corpus procedures to reduce delay 
in State courts and make it clear to crimi¬ 
nals and society that justice is swift and 
sure. I will also submit legislation to modify 
the exclusionary rule so that evidence 
seized by police in a good-faith belief that 
the seizure was lawful may be introduced as 
evidence at a trial. Based on last year’s 
report of the Commission on Pornography, 
I have also approved a seven-point program 
designed to curb the growth of child por¬ 
nography and obscenity. I call upon the 
Congress to pass swiftly the legislation we 
will propose to protect our children from 
this menace. 

On behalf of human and religious liberty, 
I will again ask the Congress to pass a con¬ 
stitutional amendment to restore the right 
of students to voluntary, vocal prayer in the 
public schools. 

In appointing members of the judiciary, I 
have tried to select women and men com¬ 
mitted to justice under law. Chief Justice 
Rehnquist and Justice Scalia, confirmed last 
year to their positions on the Supreme 
Court, understand well John Marshall’s in¬ 
sight that our Constitution provides “a rule 
for the government of courts, as well as of 
the legislature” and the executive. I will ask 
the Senate to continue working with me to 
appoint judges who understand the dangers 
of unrestrained judicial power, and who are 
committed to legal interpretation based on 
our Constitution rather than on individual 
policy preferences. 

I will also propose initiatives to reduce 
the increasing burden of litigation in our 
society. I have already mentioned that we 
will again propose tort reform legislation. 
We will also investigate potential reforms to 
help with the problems of increasingly high 
attorneys’ fees and damage awards. 

My Administration remains committed to 
enforcing our civil rights laws. We must not 
be diverted from our pursuit of justice be¬ 
cause of government policies that treat indi¬ 
viduals differently based on their race or 


ethnic background, even when those poli¬ 
cies are well-intentioned. My Administra¬ 
tion will oppose legislation that provides 
government preferences based on race or 
other special categories, and not to all 
Americans. The American ideal is to allow 
equal opportunity for all, not to enforce 
equality of results or outcomes. 

Energy and Environment 

My Administration has worked through¬ 
out its time in office to protect our environ¬ 
ment, even as we have worked to develop 
our enormous natural resource wealth—on 
and off shore. Last year I signed bills com¬ 
mitting Federal money to clean up toxic 
waste and to protect the Nation’s supplies 
of drinking water. 

This year we will continue to study the 
issue of stratospheric ozone depletion. We 
will also continue to work with private in¬ 
dustry, the scientific community, and our 
neighbors in Canada to monitor and find 
solutions to the presence of acid rain in 
forests and waterways. We are also develop¬ 
ing proposals that make use of market in¬ 
centives to control air pollution caused by 
sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxide emissions 
and the causes of acid rain. We hope to 
work with the Congress to ensure that air 
quality is improved without reducing eco¬ 
nomic growth or damaging the competi¬ 
tiveness of our Nation’s industry. 

We recognize the importance of main¬ 
taining America’s energy security. In 1987 
we will consider one of the decade’s most 
important resource management deci¬ 
sions—the future use of the coastal plain of 
the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge in 
Alaska. This area is blessed both with abun¬ 
dant wildlife and potentially enormous oil 
reserves that are vital to America’s energy 
security. My Administration will recom¬ 
mend to the Congress a management solu¬ 
tion that best balances our environmental 
heritage with the Nation’s economic and 
national security needs. I have received the 
report of my Commission on Americans 
Outdoors, and it will be studied by the Do¬ 
mestic Policy Council. We will also continue 
to fill the Strategic Petroleum Reserve, to 
reach an eventual goal of 750 million bar¬ 
rels. And once again, we will seek legisla- 
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tion to standardize designs and simplify li¬ 
censing for nuclear power plants. Our goal 
is a stable, predictable process that encour¬ 
ages nuclear plant construction that is reli¬ 
able, cost-effective, and environmentally 
sound. Our democratic allies in the devel¬ 
oped world have proven that well managed 
nuclear power can be a major source of safe 
and cheap home-grown energy; thus, Amer¬ 
ica needs to revitalize its own nuclear 
power industry. I have also ordered a high- 
level interagency review of U.S. energy se¬ 
curity to determine what other actions we 
can take to avoid overdependence on for¬ 
eign oil and to strengthen our domestic oil 
industry. 

Transportation 

America’s transportation network is the 
envy of the world, yet the demands of our 
expanding economy require that we contin¬ 
ue making expansions and improvements. 
For 1987 I will propose legislation to extend 
and amend the Airport and Airway Im¬ 
provement Act. This legislation will allow 
my Administration to continue to modern¬ 
ize the Nation’s air-traffic control system, 
increase the number of air-traffic control¬ 
lers and aviation inspectors, and improve 
the Airport Grant program. Last year was 
one of the busiest but safest ever in Ameri¬ 
ca’s air transport history, and these new 
proposals will ensure the continued safety, 
reliability, and capacity of our national avia¬ 
tion system. 

My Administration will also seek contin¬ 
ued authorization of Highway and Mass 
Transit programs through FY 1990, and we 
will propose legislation to increase both 
State and local discretion in using Federal 
highway funds. In accordance with our fed¬ 
eralism principles, we believe that State 
and local governments are usually better 
able than the Federal government to deter¬ 
mine local transportation improvement 
needs. 

Private Sector Initiatives 

In the past 6 years, my Administration 
has worked to inspire private individuals 
and companies to play a more active role in 
their communities. We will continue this 
successful effort, which is now being copied 
around the world. If individuals and com¬ 


munity groups take more responsibility for 
public affairs, we are less likely as a Nation 
to cede our freedom and opportunity to the 
Federal government. 

IV. International Peace and Freedom 

In the past 6 years my Administration has 
pursued a foreign policy based on realism— 
about the world we live in, about the 
nature of our adversaries, about the need 
for American leadership. To close gaps that 
had opened in the past, we were obliged to 
undertake a significant rebuilding of our de¬ 
fense capabilities. As a result, our allies have 
greater confidence in America, and the 
Soviet Union is more willing to work seri¬ 
ously for arms reduction. 

Peace and progress, of course, depend on 
much more than a sound military balance. 
That is why, in the same spirit of realism, 
we encourage democracy, freedom, and re¬ 
spect for human rights by all nations. In this 
decade democracy has been on the march. 
Country after country has joined those na¬ 
tions where the people rule. We have sup¬ 
ported those freedom fighters who bravely 
make sacrifices so their nations will enjoy 
freedom and independence. 

The successful conduct of foreign policy 
rests upon a strong bipartisan spirit in the 
Congress, and close cooperation between 
the Legislative and Executive branches. I 
am pledged to continue this long-held tradi¬ 
tion, and hope the Congress will see the 
importance of doing the same. Toward that 
end, in the near future, I will send the Con¬ 
gress a full and comprehensive report on 
American foreign policy. 

East-West Relations 

Last October, my Iceland meeting with 
General Secretary Gorbachev brought great 
progress in the area of arms reduction. 
There is much work to do, and we continue 
to work in this area. It is, however, only one 
of several items on our agenda with the 
Soviets. No fundamental and lasting 
progress is possible in one area of our rela¬ 
tions without improvement elsewhere. 

My Administration is engaged in a broad 
range of bilateral and multilateral arms con¬ 
trol negotiations. Our objectives include: 
deep, equitable, and verifiable reductions of 
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nuclear arsenals; a cooperative transition by 
the United States and the USSR to a strate¬ 
gic regime based increasingly upon de¬ 
fenses; verifiable limits on nuclear testing; a 
global ban on chemical weapons; and con¬ 
ventional force reductions to redress imbal¬ 
ances in Europe. In each of these negotia¬ 
tions, we are guided by principles of equity, 
increased stability, effective verification and 
strict compliance with both past and future 
agreements. I look forward to meeting 
again with Mr. Gorbachev to advance this 
important work. 

Responsible Soviet conduct abroad is es¬ 
sential to a peaceful international environ¬ 
ment. I have urged Mr. Gorbachev to with¬ 
draw all Soviet forces from Afghanistan and 
to allow genuine Afghan self-determination, 
to cease support for Cuban expeditionary 
forces in Africa, and to promote a with¬ 
drawal of Vietnamese forces from Cambo¬ 
dia. In the absence of such actions, the 
Soviet Union can hardly expect to be treat¬ 
ed as a respectable member of the interna¬ 
tional community. 

In the Soviet Union today there is much 
talk of change. We must hope for a true 
break with the past, but we see both hope¬ 
ful and discouraging signs, especially in She 
critical area of human rights. Certain 
better-known dissidents have been released 
while others continue to receive very harsh 
treatment; tragically, emigration remains at 
an historic low, and religious persecution 
continues unabated. My Administration will 
welcome, and respond to, positive steps 
toward greater respect for human rights, 
while expressing our views on the enduring 
nature of the Soviet system. 

Since I met General Secretary Gorbachev 
in Geneva, exchanges between our two so¬ 
cieties have gained momentum. I hope for 
further expansion of people-to-people con¬ 
tacts in 1987. 

One of the most important obstacles to 
improved East-West relations, which touch¬ 
es on all elements of our agenda, is the 
continuing unnatural division of the Euro¬ 
pean continent. Toward the states of East¬ 
ern Europe, our policy of differentiation re¬ 
mains intact; in particular our trade rela¬ 
tions with them will continue to reflect the 
extent of internal freedom and foreign 
policy independence from Moscow. 


America in the World 

The extraordinary surge of democracy 
that we have seen in the past 6 years, par¬ 
ticularly in the developing world, benefits 
us politically, economically, and strategical¬ 
ly. Democratic transitions are nonetheless 
fragile; they require constant nurturing and 
careful support. This Administration will 
continue to work with and support those 
nations that share our interests and values. 
By diplomatic and other means we can help 
create the peaceful environment in which 
free institutions flourish. 

To help create such an environment, the 
Congress should support adequate funding 
levels for economic and security assistance. 
The year 1987 is the 40th anniversary of 
the Marshall Plan, a reminder that Ameri¬ 
can commitment and generosity serve our 
own interests while changing the course of 
history for the better. Our goal is to foster 
peace and stability by helping friendly na¬ 
tions to defend themselves and by encour¬ 
aging market-oriented economic growth 
abroad. We continue to work toward the 
elimination of hunger and extreme poverty 
for both humanitarian and security reasons. 
Thus, American interests are harmed if our 
programs in this area are cut by the Con¬ 
gress below adequate levels, as they have 
been. 

The advance of democracy and the 
strengthening of peace are closely related. 
Nowhere is this clearer than in our own 
hemisphere. We must continue to provide 
support and assistance to freedom fighters 
in Central America. To that end I will ask 
the Congress for renewed assistance for the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance, which 
faces a Leninist dictatorship that has re¬ 
ceived over a billion dollars of Soviet-bloc 
arms. I also strongly support a supplemental 
appropriation for the economic develop¬ 
ment of the Central American democracies. 

State-sponsored terrorism has increased 
dramatically in the last few years. When 
such incidents go unpenalized, further ter¬ 
rorist efforts are encouraged. We will con¬ 
tinue to build our capability to deter and, 
when necessary, to combat swiftly and ef¬ 
fectively state-sponsored terrorism world¬ 
wide. In this regard, I am requesting neces¬ 
sary funding to continue the multi-year pro- 
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gram to improve the protection and securi¬ 
ty of our personnel and facilities overseas. 

The people of the Philippines, whose his¬ 
tory is closely linked with ours, acted last 
year to reconfirm their democratic tradi¬ 
tions. We encouraged them, and applauded 
their success. This year, my Administration 
will seek additional support to assist the 
Aquino Government, as it confronts serious 
economic and security problems. The re¬ 
building of political institutions and restora¬ 
tion of investor confidence are Filipino 
goals that America must support. 

My Administration will continue to en¬ 
force the Comprehensive Anti-Apartheid 
Act of 1986. We seek an end to Apartheid 
and will use our influence to foster a peace¬ 
ful transition to a truly free, democratic, 
and multi-racial society. We will offer a spe¬ 
cial economic assistance program for south¬ 
ern Africa. We will also seek to restructure 
economic assistance to Africa so as to rein¬ 
force positive policy reforms in a growing 
number of African nations. This approach, 
whose goal is to promote investment and 
economic growth in Sub-Saharan Africa, is 
reflected in the Administration's FY 1988 
budget request. 

The United States must be able to com¬ 
municate information and ideas on a world¬ 
wide basis. Ongoing expansion of America’s 
international broadcasting capability—the 
Voice of America, Radio Free Europe/ 
Radio Liberty, and Radio Marti—must 
therefore continue. Increased resources for 
the United States Information Agency are 
also needed to reach this goal. In addition, 
the National Endowment for Democracy 
and its subsidiary elements—including free 
labor, free enterprise, and the political par¬ 
ties—permit the United States to help 
strengthen the infrastructure of democracy, 
particularly in the less developed countries. 
Funding for this program is very small; the 
potential return on our investment, very 
high. 

In the past, the ideals of the UN Charter 
have often been trampled under foot. The 
United States remains committed to restor¬ 
ing efficiency and impartiality to the United 
Nations and effectiveness to its peacekeep¬ 
ing activities. We will use our influence to 
restore respect in the UN for the principles 
on which it was founded. 


My Administration will continue efforts to 
achieve the fullest possible accounting of 
our servicemen missing from the Vietnam 
War. Recent progress can continue with the 
strong bipartisan support in the Congress 
for this humanitarian issue. Also, my Ad¬ 
ministration is committed to aiding refugees 
and those countries providing first asylum 
to them. International organization support, 
multilateral and bilateral programs, and re¬ 
settlement opportunities in the internation¬ 
al community are all required to ensure hu¬ 
manitarian treatment of these homeless and 
shattered peoples. 

The Administration is proud of a path¬ 
breaking agreement reached this past year 
with the Pacific island states over the long- 
contentious tuna fishing issue, one that our 
adversaries have tried to exploit. Modest 
but indispensable funds are needed to meet 
our obligations under the agreement. 

Maintaining a Strong National Defense 

The increased resources we have devoted 
to national defense in the past 6 years have 
brought many benefits—above all, a lasting 
peace. Our forces have been modernized, 
the quality and spirit of those in uniform 
have risen to the highest levels, and we 
have begun work on new technologies that 
can protect America in the future and free 
us from the nuclear balance of terror. 

All these efforts must continue. We need 
realistic and sustained growth in defense 
funding to consolidate the real gains we 
have made. The budget I have proposed 
meets this goal. The alternative is unaccept¬ 
able: spending less will unavoidably mean 
less security. We cannot keep America 
strong without committing the resources 
that this effort requires. 

In keeping with the recommendation of 
the Packard Commission, and as required 
by the 1986 Defense Authorization Act, I 
have submitted a two-year national defense 
budget for 1988-1989. The Packard Com¬ 
mission stressed no point more than the 
need for greater stability in defense fund¬ 
ing. Rollercoaster, surge-and-starve budget¬ 
ing leads to higher costs and dangerous 
risks to national security. Furthermore, I 
want us to get our money’s worth from 
every defense dollar spent. Under the lead- 
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ership of the Secretary of Defense, with the 
expert help of the new Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition, this Administration 
will continue to take important strides 
toward improving the acquisition system. 
Other major changes in DoD organization 
and the procurement system have been un¬ 
derway, some since the beginning of this 
Administration. So I hope the Congress will 
withhold further efforts to legislate defense 
procurement reform until the effect of 
these changes can be fully evaluated. 

Our Strategic Modernization Program is 
essential to assuring our national safety in 
the years ahead. The strength it provides is 
also the indispensable foundation for negoti¬ 
ating the deep cuts we seek in nuclear arse¬ 
nals. The Soviets are willing to bargain and 
make concessions only if they understand 
that—in the absence of agreements—Amer¬ 
ica will provide for her own security. 

Strategic Defense Initiative research ex¬ 
plores the way to move toward a world in 
which effective defenses, rather than 
threats of retaliation, keep the peace. This 
vital program reinforces our policy for arms 
reductions—as an incentive for the Soviets 
to agree to real arms reductions and as an 
insurance against cheating on arms reduc¬ 
tions agreements. The pace of research to 
date has been impressive, and I will ask the 
Congress to increase funding so that we can 
continue moving forward. 

My Administration will continue to main¬ 
tain an effective nuclear deterrent, but at 
the same time it is essential that we and our 
allies modernize and strengthen conven¬ 
tional land, air, and naval forces so they can 
carry out their missions in the face of a 
steadily increasing Soviet threat. That will 
cost more money than the Congress has 
been willing to vote the last 2 years, but it 
is essential. 

America will continue to deploy military 
forces throughout the free world as proof of 
solidarity with our Allies and other friendly 
nations, and as a deterrent to those who 
might threaten our peace and freedom. 
Forward deployments not only underscore 
our national policies, but also provide valua¬ 
ble exercises and training for Active, Guard, 
and Reserve Component Forces. 

The Soviet Union has the world's only 
operational ASAT system. The U.S. minia¬ 


ture homing vehicle ASAT system that can 
deter the Soviets from using their system in 
times of crisis is in development. Its test 
program, however, has been blocked by a 
congressional unilateral ban that prohibits 
tests against targets in space. The Soviets 
are under no such prohibition. I will contin¬ 
ue to urge the Congress to lift this moratori¬ 
um as soon as possible. I will strongly 
oppose its extension beyond October 1, 
1987. Such unilateral restrictions on the 
U.S. leave the Soviets with capabilities tfiat 
endanger America’s security. 

Keeping America strong means more 
than acquiring ships, tanks, and pianos. 
Those who wear the uniforms of our armed 
forces must receive appropriate recognition 
for the sacrifices and hardships that they 
are called upon to endure on our behalf- 
My Administration will take the necessary 
steps to continue to improve the quality of 
life for those in uniform. In this way we can 
retain the high-quality trained people serv¬ 
ing now, all as volunteers, and provide suffi¬ 
cient incentives to recruit the qualified 
people that we need in the future. 

As we revitalize our naval forces, we face 
the need to build home port facilities tfcia/t 
can accommodate our growing fleet and to 
protect our vital merchant ports in the least 
vulnerable but affordable way. We must 
continue to implement and expand our stra¬ 
tegic home-porting program. 

Last fall I sent to the Congress a classified 
report on the threat to our security from 
the activities of hostile intelligence services. 
The report set out a blueprint of legislative 
and administrative measures to enhance our 
ability to meet this threat. I hope the Con¬ 
gress will act on our recommendations. 

We must maintain the viability of our 
technology base and pursue new develop¬ 
ments in conventional weapons technology. 
The armaments cooperation initiative with 
our Allies helps us to improve acquisition 
management, share technological advances 
within the Alliance, and enhance collective; 
defense. The Soviet Union should regard 
the industrial unity of the West as an un¬ 
beatable force. We must not squander our 
gains through careless or felonious transfers 
of technology to potential adversaries. My 
Administration will continue our successful 
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effort to curb the theft of strategic technol¬ 
ogy by the Soviet bloc. 

V. Conclusion 

This year of the 200th anniversary of our 
Constitution affords us the opportunity to 
make momentous strides in our quest for 
national excellence. It will require the ef¬ 
forts of all of us—not just the government, 
but all the people. To achieve this greatness 
really comes down to just being our best. 
No government plan or program is capable 
of enacting such sweeping change and 
reform. All the Federal spending in the 
land cannot buy excellence. It must occur 


as part of the natural instinct of free people 
to compete for the highest standard. The 
proposals and actions outlined in this mes¬ 
sage will form the foundation to meet the 
challenge of the third American century. 

I look forward to working with the Con¬ 
gress in a bipartisan fashion in order to 
achieve this worthy goal. For when it comes 
to the future of America, there must be no 
Republicans or Democrats—only Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 27, 1987. 


Remarks to Employees of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration on the First Anniversary of the Explosion of the 
Space Shuttle Challenger 
January 28, 1987 


Today is a day to commemorate and a 
day to salute. We commemorate the mag¬ 
nificent Challenger Seven, whom we lost 
last year at this time, and we salute you, the 
men and women of America's NASA team. 
America will never forget that terrible 
moment a year ago when our elation 
turned to horror and then to grief and pain. 
Seven of our finest perished as they 
reached for the boundaries of space, where 
Earth ends and the path to the stars begins. 

No, we wifi never forget them. They rep¬ 
resented so much of the best that is in our 
land. There were Dick Scobee and Michael 
Smith, both heroes of battle, both experi¬ 
enced test pilots, both with the heart and 
soul the great explorers have always had— 
always searching, always reaching. There 
were Judith Resnik, Ellison Onizuka, 
Ronald McNair, and Gregory Jarvis. They 
were pioneers of the mind as well as the 
stars. From every corner of America, they 
had come—and from many backgrounds— 
to join hands in a common adventure. 
Don't they, by their example, tell us just 
why it is our blessed land has become so 
great? And of course, there was Christa 
McAuliffe, whose profession was among hu¬ 
manity’s most honored and revered: that of 


a teacher. She had hoped on that mission to 
give history's first lessons from space, les¬ 
sons that were to be beamed to schoolchil¬ 
dren across America and around the world. 
Well, she never got to give those lessons in 
space science, but she and the others did 
teach America's children something, never¬ 
theless, something precious, something en¬ 
during, something perhaps more valuable 
than any other lesson they will ever learn. 

I remember in the hours and days follow¬ 
ing the tragedy there was talk of the per¬ 
manent trauma the children of America 
might suffer as a result of viewing the shut¬ 
tle disaster. And, yes, the events that day 
did leave their impression on them, but not 
the one that we feared—no, instead, one 
that can make us all proud of the strength 
and spirit, the courage and love, of our 
young people. You can see that lesson re¬ 
flected in one simple fact: The number of 
new memberships in our Young Astronauts 
Program has never been higher. This past 
year I spoke to a meeting of the Young 
Astronauts, and I can tell you that another 
place that lesson is reflected is in those 
Young Astronauts eyes. They know that ex¬ 
ploration has its risks. They know that with 
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adventure also goes danger. They know all 
this, but they also know something far more 
important: something about the spirit and 
sense of joy that have kept man reaching 
through the ages to grasp for the limits of 
his universe and beyond that, despite hard¬ 
ships and peril, kept explorers like Colum¬ 
bus, Magellan, and Drake sailing into un¬ 
charted oceans, that, despite comforts they 
left behind, kept pioneers like Boone, 
Carson, and Clark crossing America's fron¬ 
tier, that keep us still reaching for the un¬ 
known. Christa McAuliffe and all the mag¬ 
nificent Challenger Seven taught this lesson 
of courage, spirit, and love to America’s 
children, and now it’s for all of us to learn 
the lesson from them. 

This has been a year of careful self-exami¬ 
nation at NASA. Under the able leadership 
of Jim Fletcher, you’ve moved quickly to 
implement the recommendations of the 
Phillips task force and the Rogers commis¬ 
sion and have just completed a broad and 
important reorganization. Everyone on the 
NASA team has again shown their dedica¬ 
tion, their commitment to excellence, and 
now NASA has begun to resume its forward 
progress. This year we mark the third 
decade of space exploration. In those three 
decades, with NASA in the lead, mankind 
has received images from the outer reaches 
of our planetary system, sampled the cli¬ 
mate of Mars, learned new and undreamed 
of truths about our own planet, and landed 
a man on the Moon. 

In the next three decades NASA will 
again lead in mankind’s dreams. In just 2 
years Voyager II will pass Neptune and 
unlock for us the secrets of that distant 
brother to our own Earth. By the end of 
the next decade, the Galileo orbiter and 
probe will tell us more than ever before 
about Jupiter; and the Hubble space tele¬ 
scope will be in orbit, looking into deep 
space, helping us understand the creation of 
solar systems like our own; and in an inter¬ 
national project, the Ulysses probe will 
teach us more about the Sun. These un¬ 
manned projects are the scouts for manned 
space travel of decades to come. In the next 
decade we in America will continue man’s 
personal adventure into space. You will 
soon be starting development on the space 
station to have it ready by the midnineties. 


The space station will be our gateway to the 
universe, our foothold in outer space, the 
keystone of our space program. With it as 
our base camp, we will be able to reach the 
planets and, perhaps one day, to the stars. 
We hope our friends and allies will join us 
in this great adventure. 

But that’s not all you’ll be doing in the 
decade and more to come. Here at home, 
you’ll be shrinking the Earth as humanity 
never before dreamed. You will be develop¬ 
ing a space plane, so that one day ordinary 
travelers can take off on the east coast of 
the United States and land in Japan a little 
over 2 hours later. And one other thing: In 
the next decade we will build and fly a new 
space shuttle. For me, this is a special com¬ 
mitment. In the first moments of grief and 
shock, the bereaved families of the crew 
urged us to carry on and keep the space 
program moving forward. We owe it to 
them and to those whom we, too, lost to do 
just that. Now, I know that voices have 
been raised from time to time saying, “Oh 
yes, it’s exciting and adventurous, but does 
it have any practical value to justify its 
costs?” 

Well, the answer to that question is a re¬ 
sounding yes. Perhaps we’ve been derelict 
in not doing more to make known the liter¬ 
ally thousands of human-oriented techno¬ 
logical developments that have spun off 
from the program and which will affect all 
our lives and the lives of our children and 
our children’s children. There’s every 
reason to believe these spinoffs will become 
of tremendous value. Already they include 
lifesaving technologies like the programma¬ 
ble heart pacemaker, the CAT scanner, and 
lifesaving fireproof vests for firemen. Space 
spinoffs have made drinking water safer for 
communities in developing countries. Tech¬ 
nology from the Lunar Rover now makes it 
possible for paraplegics to drive automo¬ 
biles, and drive them safely. Our automo¬ 
bile engineers in Detroit are using light¬ 
weight, superstrong, plastic-like materials— 
outgrowths of space program technology— 
to reduce the weight of cars. For consumers 
that means more miles per gallon. And in 
the future the space program will be 
making materials in space, where we can 
manufacture in 1 month’s time lifesaving 
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medicines that it would take 30 years to 
produce here on Earth. I understand that a 
project is now being developed to pass on 
to all Americans specific knowledge of this 
aspect of the space program. The United 
States Space Foundation, a nonprofit educa¬ 
tional foundation, is preparing a series of 
TV and radio public service statements so 
that all Americans will be aware of these 
achievements and how they will benefit all 
of our lives. I think this is a worthy effort. 

Yes, whether it’s in the exploration of 
space or the applications of space research 
here at home, the future to which you are 
leading us is bright; the challenge that 
you're shouldering for all mankind is one 


that we cannot turn away from. We owe it 
to our children and their children and gen¬ 
erations beyond. We owe it to ourselves. 
We owe it to those who, with all their love 
and joy and courage, taught us again, just 1 
year ago today, that ‘mankind’s reach must 
exceed its grasp, or what's a heaven for?” 

Thank you all. God bless you. 

Note; The President spoke at 3 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. His 
remarks were televised via satellite to NASA 
installations worldwide. James C. Fletcher 
was the Administrator of the National Aer¬ 
onautics and Space Administration. 


Proclamation 5603—National Challenger Center Day, 1987 
January 28, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Will America continue to lead the world 
in space exploration as we move into the 
21st century? 

The Challenger crew, lost one year ago 
on the 25th Space Shuttle mission, dedicat¬ 
ed themselves to America's leadership in 
space exploration. That leadership depends 
not only on our courage and determination, 
but also on the knowledge, capability, and 
inspiration of our students who will be the 
researchers and the astronauts of the 21st 
century. 

A goal of the Space Shuttle Challenger 
mission was to bring the study of space sci¬ 
ence directly and dramatically into the Na¬ 
tion's classrooms. 

In recognition of the critical need to pro¬ 
vide America's students with access to out¬ 
standing space science education and to 
motivate study and excellence in science, 
the families of the Challenger crew estab¬ 
lished a Challenger Center for Space Sci¬ 
ence Education. This Center will honor the 
memory of the Challenger crew with an 
ongoing monument to their achievements, 
to their courage, and to their dedication to 
future generations of space explorers. 


In commemoration of the brave members 
of the Challenger crew, the Congress, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 24, has designated 
January 28, 1987, as “National Challenger 
Center Day” and authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob¬ 
servance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim January 28, 1987, as Na¬ 
tional Challenger Center Day, and I call on 
the people of the United States to observe 
this day by remembering the Challenger 
astronauts who died while serving their 
country and by reflecting upon the impor¬ 
tant role the Challenger Center will play in 
honoring their accomplishments and in fur¬ 
thering their goal of strengthening space 
and science education. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

{Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:58 a.m., January 29, 1987] 
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Proclamation 5604—American Heart Month, 1987 
January 28, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Cardiovascular diseases, including heart 
disease, stroke, and other vascular disorders, 
will claim the lives of nearly one million 
Americans this year. Cardiovascular disease 
is this Nation's number one health prob¬ 
lem—causing more deaths than cancer, ac¬ 
cidents, pneumonia, and influenza com¬ 
bined—and one-fifth of all people killed by 
cardiovascular disease are younger than 65. 

More than 63 million of our citizens, 
more than one-fourth of our population, 
suffer from some form of cardiovascular dis¬ 
ease. High blood pressure alone threatens 
the lives of more than 57 million Americans 
age 6 and older. Heart disease strikes re¬ 
gardless of age, race, or sex, and its toll in 
human suffering is incalculable. 

The American Heart Association esti¬ 
mates the economic cost of cardiovascular 
diseases in 1987 will be more than $85 bil¬ 
lion in lost productivity and medical ex¬ 
penses. 

But we are making progress against the 
Nation's number one killer. The American 
Heart Association, a not-for-profit volunteer 
health agency, and the Federal govern¬ 
ment, through the National Heart, Lung 
and Blood Institute, have been working to¬ 
gether since 1948 to find better ways to 
prevent cardiovascular diseases and stroke 
and to inform the public and educate the 
medical community about the most effec¬ 
tive techniques to treat the disease. 

Medical advances such as new surgical 
techniques to repair heart defects, im¬ 
proved pharmacological therapies, emer¬ 
gency systems to prevent death, and knowl¬ 
edge to prevent heart disease from occur¬ 
ring have significantly reduced premature 
death and disability due to cardiovascular 
disease and stroke. From 1972 to 1984, the 
death rate has dropped 32.5 percent. 

Cardiologists and other health profession¬ 


als are seeking to reduce the risk of heart 
disease, stroke, and atherosclerosis (harden¬ 
ing of the arteries) by encouraging Ameri¬ 
cans to control high blood pressure, stop 
smoking, and reduce the amount of choles¬ 
terol, saturated fats, and sodium in their 
diets. The American Heart Association, 
working with two million volunteers, has 
contributed to this effort through its sup¬ 
port of research and its commitment to 
educating Americans about the need to 
adopt a sound regimen of proper diet and 
exercise. 

The Federal government, for its part, 
supports a wide array of cardiovascular re¬ 
search projects and encourages our people 
to reduce the risks of heart disease by main¬ 
taining good health habits. 

Recognizing that Americans everywhere 
have a role to play in this continuing battle 
against a major killer, the Congress, by Joint 
Resolution approved December 30, 1963 
(77 Stat. 843; 36 U.S.C. 169b), has requested 
the President to issue annually a proclama¬ 
tion designating February as American 
Heart Month. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of February 
1987 as American Heart Month. I invite the 
Governors of the States, the Common¬ 
wealth of Puerto Rico, officials of other 
areas subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and the American people to 
join me in reaffirming our commitment to 
combatting cardiovascular diseases. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of January, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two 
hundred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:59 a.m., January 29, 1987] 
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Message to the Congress Reporting Budget Rescissions and 

Deferrals 

January 28, 1987 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
seven revised rescission proposals now total¬ 
ing $723,461,329, twenty-five new deferrals 
of budget authority totaling $257,977,000, 
and one revised deferral of budget author¬ 
ity now totaling $7,162,831. 

The rescissions affect programs in the De¬ 
partments of Agriculture, Commerce, Edu¬ 
cation, Energy, Health and Human Serv¬ 
ices, and Interior. 

The deferrals affect programs in the De¬ 
partments of Agriculture, Defense-Civil, 
Health and Human Services, Labor and 


Transportation, Funds Appropriated to the 
President, the Environmental Protection 
Agency, and the United States Railway As¬ 
sociation. 

The details of these rescission proposals 
and deferrals are contained in the attached 
report. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 28, 1987. 

Note: The attachment detailing the pro¬ 
posed rescissions and deferrals was printed 
in the “Federal Register” of February 4. 


Executive Order 12581—President’s Special Review Board 
January 28, 1987 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, and in order to 
extend the time within which the Presi¬ 
dent’s Special Review Board may submit its 
findings and recommendations to the Presi¬ 
dent, it is hereby ordered that Section 2(b) 
of Executive Order No. 12575, of Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1986, is amended to provide as fol¬ 
lows: 


“(b) The Board shall submit its findings 
and recommendations to the President by 
February 19, 1987.” 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 28, 1987. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 12 77i., January 29, 1987] 


Statement on Signing the Bill Prohibiting Strikes or Lockouts 
During the Long Island Rail Road Labor-Management Dispute 
January 28, 1987 


I have today signed HJ. Res. 93, which 
temporarily prohibits strikes or lockouts 
with respect to an ongoing dispute between 
the Long Island Rail Road and certain labor 
organizations representing its employees. 
The urgency with which this legislation was 
passed reflects the enormous hardship vis¬ 


ited upon the citizens of the communities 
served by the Long Island Rail Road that 
has been caused by the current strike, now 
in its second week. 

In the rush to pass this emergency meas¬ 
ure, however, I am advised that the drafters 
of the joint resolution borrowed heavily 
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from legislation passed during 1986 in the 
context of a dispute arising under section 10 
of the Railway Labor Act. While section 10 
deals with rail strikes that threaten essential 
transportation services of significance to the 
entire Nation, the dispute this legislation 
addresses arises under section 9A of the act, 
which covers rail commuter services that 
are generally local in nature. The distinc¬ 
tion is important because the words “essen¬ 
tial transportation services” in section 10 
are a term of art, used to describe the cir¬ 
cumstances in which certain discretionary 
Presidential actions authorized in the act 
are warranted. 

The current dispute under section 9A, as 
disruptive as it is to those who commute on 
the Long Island Rail Road, does not threat¬ 
en the essential transportation services of 
the Nation as a whole nor does it threaten 
the national health or defense. Characteriz¬ 
ing the shutdown of the Long Island Rail 
Road as a threat to essential transportation 
services could have the undesirable effect 
of requiring Federal involvement in the 
future in a multitude of local disputes 
which should be settled by collective bar¬ 
gaining. I have been informed that the pro¬ 
ponents of H.J. Res. 93 attribute the overly 
broad language in the bill to the exigencies 
of hurriedly redrafting the earlier legisla¬ 
tion used as a model. I am satisfied from the 
remarks on the floor of the Senate immedi¬ 
ately prior to passage of the joint resolution 


that the references to “essential transporta¬ 
tion services of the Nation” and to the “na¬ 
tional health and defense” are intended to 
have no effect whatsoever in determining 
the appropriate circumstances for the exer¬ 
cise of Presidential discretion under section 
10 of the Railway Labor Act. 

There is one additional respect in which I 
hope that this legislation will not serve as a 
precedent. The passage of this legislation 
marks the first time that the Congress has 
intervened in a labor dispute under section 
9A of the Railway Labor Act. Even in those 
cases where the national well-being and 
safety are directly affected, the Congress 
and this administration agree that the Fed¬ 
eral Government should be reluctant to 
interfere in the collective bargaining proc¬ 
ess. This is especially true in the case of rail 
commuter services that serve discrete local¬ 
ities. The integrity of the administrative 
procedures under the Railway Labor Act 
depends upon the willingness and ability of 
the parties to settle disputes themselves 
within the time-frames mandated by the 
act, and subject to the discipline of the mar¬ 
ketplace. While the temptation to intervene 
in local disputes such as these will always be 
great, the consequences for the collective 
bargaining process counsel strongly that we 
do so in only the rarest of circumstances. 

Note: H.J. Res , 93, approved January 28, 
was assigned Public Law No. 100-2 . 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the Annual Economic Report 
of the President 
January 29, 1987 


To the Congress of the United States: 

For 6 years, my Administration has pur¬ 
sued policies to promote sustained, nonin¬ 
flationary growth and greater opportunity 
for all Americans. We have put in place 
policies that are in the long-term best inter¬ 
est of the Nation, policies that rely on the 
inherent vigor of our economy and its abili¬ 
ty to allocate resources efficiently and gen¬ 
erate economic growth. Taming the Feder¬ 
al Government's propensity to overtax. 


overspend, and overregulate has been a 
major element of these policies. 

The Current Expansion 

Our market-oriented policies have paid 
off. The economic expansion is now in its 
fifth year, and the growth rate of the gross 
national product, adjusted for inflation, 
should accelerate to 3.2 percent in 1987. By 
October, the current expansion will become 
the longest peacetime expansion of the 
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postwar era. 

Since the beginning of this expansion, the 
economy has created more than 12 million 
new jobs. In each of the past 2 years, the 
percentage of the working-age population 
with jobs was the highest on record. Al¬ 
though I am encouraged by the fall in the 
overall unemployment rate to 6.6 percent 
in December 1986, I will not be satisfied 
until all Americans who want to work can 
find a job. 

Our efforts to reduce taxes and inflation 
and to eliminate excessive regulation have 
created a favorable climate for investing in 
new plant and equipment. Business fixed 
investment set records as a share of real 
gross national product in 1984 and 1985, 
and remains high by historical standards. 

Despite the economy’s tremendous gains 
in employment and production, inflation 
has remained below or near 4 percent for 
the past 5 years and, in 1986, declined to its 
lowest rate in 25 years. Although last year’s 
low inflation rate in part reflected the sub¬ 
stantial decline in energy prices during 
1986, we expect inflation in 1987 to contin¬ 
ue at the moderate pace experienced 
during the first 3 years of the expansion. 
The financial markets have acknowledged 
our progress in reducing inflation from its 
double-digit levels, and interest rates de¬ 
clined during 1986, reaching their lowest 
levels in 9 years. To sustain these develop¬ 
ments, the Federal Reserve should continue 
to pursue monetary and credit policies that 
serve the joint goals of growth and price 
stability. 

In short, since 1982, we have avoided the 
economic problems that plagued our recent 
past—accelerating inflation, rising interest 
rates, and severe recessions. Production and 
employment have grown significantly, 
while inflation has remained low and inter¬ 
est rates have declined. This expansion al¬ 
ready has achieved substantial progress 
toward our long-term goals of sustainable 
economic growth and price stability. 

The Economic Role of Government 

Government should play a limited role in 
the economy. The Federal Government 
should encourage a stable economy in 
which people can make informed decisions. 
It should not make those decisions for them. 


nor should it arbitrarily distort economic 
choices by the way it taxes or regulates pro¬ 
ductive activity. It should not and cannot 
continue to spend excessively, abuse its 
power to tax, and borrow to live beyond its 
means. 

The Federal Government should provide 
certain goods and services, public in nature 
and national in scope, that private firms 
cannot effectively provide—but it should 
not try to provide public goods and services 
that State or local governments can provide 
more efficiently. When government re¬ 
moves decisions from individuals and pri¬ 
vate firms, incentives to produce become 
dulled and distorted; growth, productivity, 
and employment suffer. Therefore, to the 
greatest extent possible, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment should foster responsible individ¬ 
ual action and should rely on the initiative 
of the private sector. 

Tax Reform 

My 1984 State of the Union Message set 
tax reform as a national priority. After more 
than 2 years of bipartisan effort, we 
achieved our goal last fall when I signed 
into law the Tax Reform Act of 1986. Tax 
reform broadens the personal and corporate 
income tax bases and substantially reduces 
tax rates. These changes benefit Americans 
in at least three ways. 

First, by reducing marginal tax rates, tax 
reform enhances incentives to work, save, 
and invest. Second, by reducing disparities 
in tax rates on income from alternative cap¬ 
ital investments, tax reform encourages 
more efficient deployment of investment 
funds. Investment decisions will now reflect 
the productive merits of an activity more 
than its tax consequences, leading to a more 
efficient allocation of resources, higher 
growth, and more jobs. Finally, tax reform 
makes the tax system more equitable. The 
simpler, lower rate structure will make 
compliance easier and tax avoidance less at¬ 
tractive. Americans will know that every¬ 
one is now paying his or her fair share and 
is not hiding income behind loopholes or in 
unproductive shelters. Tax reform will espe¬ 
cially benefit millions of working poor by 
removing them from the Federal income 
tax rolls. 
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Remaining Challenges of Economic Policy 

We have successfully reformed the tax 
code, controlled inflation, and reduced gov¬ 
ernment intervention in the economy. The 
result has been an expansion of production 
and employment, now in its fifth year, 
which we fully expect will continue with 
greater strength in 1987. Although much 
has been accomplished, we must and will 
address the remaining challenges confront¬ 
ing the economy. We must continue to 
reduce the Federal budget deficit through 
spending restraint. We must reduce the 
trade deficit, while avoiding protectionism. 
We must strengthen America’s productivity 
and competitiveness in the world economy. 
And we must reform our costly, inefficient, 
and unfair agricultural programs. 

Control Federal Spending. —For the first 
time since 1973, Federal spending in 1987 
will fall in real terms. As a result, the Fed¬ 
eral budget deficit will decline from its 
1986 level by nearly $50 billion. My budget 
for 1988 continues this process by meeting 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit target 
of $108 billion. 

Deficit reduction must continue and must 
be achieved by restraining the growth of 
Federal spending—not by raising taxes, 
which would reduce growth and opportuni¬ 
ty. Large and persistent Federal deficits 
shift the burden of paying for current gov¬ 
ernment spending to future generations. 
Deficit reduction achieved through spend¬ 
ing restraint is essential if we are to pre¬ 
serve the substantial benefits of tax rate re¬ 
duction and tax code reform; it is also essen¬ 
tial for reducing our international payments 
imbalances. Finally, spending on many pro¬ 
grams exceeds the amounts necessary to 
provide essential Federal services in a cost- 
effective manner. 

Besides exercising spending restraint, we 
must reform the budget process to build a 
check on the Federal Government’s power 
to overtax and overspend. I support a con¬ 
stitutional amendment providing for a bal¬ 
anced peacetime budget, and I ask the Con¬ 
gress to give the President the same power 
that 43 Governors have—the power to veto 
individual line items in appropriations 
measures. 

Maintain Free and Fair Trade. —One of 


the principal challenges remaining for the 
U.S. economy is to reduce our trade deficit. 
However, we cannot accomplish this, or 
make American firms more competitive, by 
resorting to protectionism. Protectionism is 
antigrowth. It would make us less competi¬ 
tive, not more. It would not create jobs. It 
would hurt most Americans in the interest 
of helping a few. It would invite retaliation 
by our trading partners. In the long run, 
protectionism would trap us in those areas 
of our economy where we are relatively 
weak, instead of allowing growth in areas 
where we are relatively strong. 

We cannot gain from protectionism. But 
we can gain by working steadfastly to elimi¬ 
nate unfair trading practices and to open 
markets around the world. This year, I will 
continue to press to open foreign markets 
and to oppose vigorously unfair trading 
practices wherever they may exist. In addi¬ 
tion, I will ask the Congress to renew the 
President’s negotiating authority for the 
Uruguay Round under the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. These talks offer 
an important and promising opportunity to 
liberalize trade in areas critical to the 
United States; trade in services, protection 
of intellectual property rights, fair rules 
governing international investment, and 
world trade in agricultural products. 

More remains to be done to end our 
trade deficit. We must sustain world eco¬ 
nomic growth, increase productivity, and 
restrain government spending. For U.S. ex¬ 
ports to grow, the economies of our trading 
partners must grow. Therefore, it is essen¬ 
tial that our trading partners enact policies 
that will promote internally generated eco¬ 
nomic growth. At the Tokyo Economic 
Summit last year, the leaders of the seven 
largest industrial countries continued ef¬ 
forts, begun at the Versailles Economic 
Summit in 1982, to increase international 
coordination of economic policies. We must 
also continue to encourage developing 
countries to adopt policy reforms to pro¬ 
mote growth and restore creditworthiness. 

Here in the United States, we must re¬ 
strain government spending. Our trade def¬ 
icit in goods and services reflects that, over 
the past several years, we have spent more 
than we have produced—and we have 
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spent too much because of the profligacy of 
the Federal Government. As the Congress 
reviews my proposed 1988 budget, it should 
remember that a vote for more government 
spending is a vote against correcting our 

trade deficit. # 

Strengthen Productivity and Competitive - 
nesS '^We must work to improve our inter¬ 
national competitiveness through greater 
productivity growth. The depreciation of 
the dollar since early 1985 has done much 
to restore our competitiveness. However, 
we do not want to rely on exchange-rate 
movements alone. Productivity growth pro¬ 
vides the means by which we can strength¬ 
en our competitiveness while increasing 
income and opportunity. Since 1981, U.S. 
manufacturing productivity has grown at a 
rate 46 percent faster than the postwar av¬ 
erage. This is a solid accomplishment, but 
still more remains to be done. We must 
encourage continued produetivity growth 
in manufacturing and in other sectors of 
our economy. 

One way to strengthen our global com¬ 
petitiveness is to free American producers 
from unnecessary regulation. My Adminis¬ 
tration has sought to deregulate industries 
in which increased competition will provide 
greater benefits to consumers and produc¬ 
ers. It has also streamlined the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment’s regulatory structure. Americans 
have benefited significantly from the de¬ 
regulation of airlines, financial services, rail¬ 
roads, and trucking. I will resist any at¬ 
tempt to reregulate these industries. Our 
economy will benefit further if we elimi¬ 
nate natural gas price controls, remaining 
trucking regulations, and unnecessary labor 
market restrictions. Also, without compro¬ 
mising the Nation’s air quality, we should 
eliminate the bias that exists in current air 
pollution regulations against cleaner and 
more efficient new factories and power fa¬ 
cilities. Where regulation is necessary, its 
costs should be balanced against its benefits 
to ensure that regulatory efforts are applied 
where they do the most good and to avoid 
placing American firms at a competitive 
disadvantage in the world marketplace. 

Privatization shifts the production of 
goods and services from government own¬ 
ership to the private sector. Privatization 
can also improve American competitiveness 


because private firms can produce better 
quality goods and services, and deliver 
them to consumers at lower cost, than can 
government. For these reasons, Americans 
benefit when government steps aside. Like 
deregulation and federalism, privatization 
embodies my Administration’s belief that 
the Federal Government should minimize 
its interference in the marketplace and in 
local governance. We must return more 
government activities to the competitive 
marketplace by selling or transferring gov¬ 
ernment-owned businesses. In 1986, the 
Congress authorized the Department of 
Transportation to sell Conrail in a public 
offering, which we hope will take place this 
year. Other businesses suitable for privatiza¬ 
tion include the Naval Petroleum Reserves, 
the Alaska Power Administration, and 
Amtrak. 

Reform Agricultural Policies. —Another 
high priority in 1987 must be to reform our 
agricultural programs. Besides costing tax¬ 
payers $34 billion this year alone, these pro¬ 
grams divert land, labor, and other re¬ 
sources from their most productive uses. 
Most farm programs are costly and unfair 
because they give literally millions of dol¬ 
lars to relatively few individuals and corpo¬ 
rations while many family farmers—who 
are those most often in need—receive little. 
In the process, farm programs raise the 
prices of many food items for all Americans, 
rich and poor. 

Farm income support should not be 
linked to production through direct subsi¬ 
dies or propped-up prices for agricultural 
products. My Administration will seek a 
market-oriented reform package with two 
goals: gradually separating farm income 
support from farm production, and focusing 
that income support on those family farm¬ 
ers who need it most. 

Conclusion 

The economic policies of my Administra¬ 
tion have created greater economic free¬ 
dom and opportunity for men and women, 
private firms, and State and local govern¬ 
ments to pursue their own interests and 
make their own decisions. These policies 
have produced a sustained economic expan¬ 
sion with low inflation, lower tax rates and a 
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simpler tax code, the unshackling of indus¬ 
tries from regulation, a surge in investment 
spending, and more than 12 million new 
jobs. 

The American people demand a sound, 
productive, growing economy. Therefore, I 
shall continue to pursue policies to encour¬ 
age growth, reduce the Federal budget def¬ 
icit, correct the trade deficit, and strength¬ 
en the competitiveness of American pro¬ 
ducers. The American people will not toler¬ 
ate a replay of the failed economic policies 
of the past. Therefore, I shall resist propos¬ 


als to adopt any economic policy that aban¬ 
dons the accomplishments of tax reform, 
stymies growth, fuels inflation, perpetuates 
needless government interference in the 
marketplace, or fosters protectionism. With 
the help and cooperation of the Congress, 
we can sustain and strengthen the current 
economic expansion, and preserve and 
extend the economic achievements of the 
past 6 years. 

Ronald Reagan 

January 29, 1987 


Message to the Senate Transmitting a Protocol to the 1949 Geneva 

Conventions 

January 29, 1987 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, Proto¬ 
col II Additional to the Geneva Conven¬ 
tions of 12 August 1949, concluded at 
Geneva on June 10, 1977. I also enclose for 
the information of the Senate the report of 
the Department of State on the Protocol. 

The United States has traditionally been 
in the forefront of efforts to codify and im¬ 
prove the international rules of humanitari¬ 
an law in armed conflict, with the objective 
of giving the greatest possible protection to 
victims of such conflicts, consistent with le¬ 
gitimate military requirements. The agree¬ 
ment that I am transmitting today is, with 
certain exceptions, a positive step toward 
this goal. Its ratification by the United 
States will assist us in continuing to exercise 
leadership in the international community 
in these matters. 

The Protocol is described in detail in the 
attached report of the Department of State. 
Protocol II to the 1949 Geneva Conventions 
is essentially an expansion of the fundamen¬ 
tal humanitarian provisions contained in the 
1949 Geneva Conventions with respect to 
non-intemational armed conflicts, including 
humane treatment and basic due process 
for detained persons, protection of the 
wounded, sick and medical units, and pro¬ 
tection of noncombatants from attack and 


deliberate starvation. If these fundamental 
rules were observed, many of the worst 
human tragedies of current internal armed 
conflicts could be avoided. In particular, 
among other things, the mass murder of 
civilians is made illegal, even if such killings 
would not amount to genocide because they 
lacked racial or religious motives. Several 
Senators asked me to keep this objective in 
mind when adopting the Genocide Conven¬ 
tion. I remember my commitment to them. 
This Protocol makes clear that any deliber¬ 
ate killing of a noncombatant in the course 
of a non-intemational armed conflict is a 
violation of the laws of war and a crime 
against humanity, and is therefore also pun¬ 
ishable as murder. 

While I recommend that the Senate grant 
advice and consent to this agreement, I 
have at the same time concluded that the 
United States cannot ratify a second agree¬ 
ment on the law of armed conflict negotiat¬ 
ed during the same period. I am referring 
to Protocol I additional to the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions, which would revise the rules 
applicable to international armed conflicts. 
Like all other efforts associated with the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, 
this agreement has certain meritorious ele¬ 
ments. But Protocol I is fundamentally and 
irreconcilably flawed. It contains provisions 
that would undermine humanitarian law 
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and endanger civilians in war. One of its 
provisions, for example, would automatical¬ 
ly treat as an international conflict any so- 
called “war of national liberation/’ Whether 
such wars are international or non-interna- 
tional should turn exclusively on objective 
reality, not on one’s view of the moral 
qualities of each conflict. To rest on such 
subjective distinctions based on a war’s al¬ 
leged purposes would politicize humanitari¬ 
an law and eliminate the distinction be¬ 
tween international and non-international 
conflicts. It would give special status to 
“wars of national liberation,” an ill-defined 
concept expressed in vague, subjective, po¬ 
liticized terminology. Another provision 
would grant combatant status to irregular 
forces even if they do not satisfy the tradi¬ 
tional requirements to distinguish them¬ 
selves from the civilian population and oth¬ 
erwise comply with the laws of war. This 
would endanger civilians among whom ter¬ 
rorists and other irregulars attempt to con¬ 
ceal themselves. These problems are so fun¬ 
damental in character that they cannot be 
remedied through reservations, and I there¬ 
fore have decided not to submit the Proto¬ 
col to the Senate in any form, and I would 
invite an expression of the sense of the 
Senate that it shares this view. Finally, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have also concluded 
that a number of the provisions of the Pro¬ 
tocol are militarily unacceptable. 

It is unfortunate that Protocol I must be 
rejected. We would have preferred to ratify 
such a convention, which as I said contains 
certain sound elements. But we cannot 
allow other nations of the world, however 
numerous, to impose upon us and our allies 
and friends an unacceptable and thoroughly 
distasteful price for joining a convention 
drawn to advance the laws of war. In fact, 
we must not, and need not, give recogni¬ 
tion and protection to terrorist groups as a 
price for progress in humanitarian law. 


The time has come for us to devise a 
solution for this problem, with which the 
United States is from time to time confront¬ 
ed. In this case, for example, we can reject 
Protocol I as a reference for humanitarian 
law, and at the same time devise an alterna¬ 
tive reference for the positive provisions of 
Protocol I that could be of real humanitari¬ 
an benefit if generally observed by parties 
to international armed conflicts. We are 
therefore in the process of consulting with 
our allies to develop appropriate methods 
for incorporating these positive provisions 
into the rules that govern our military oper¬ 
ations, and as customary international law. I 
will advise the Senate of the results of this 
initiative as soon as it is possible to do so. 

I believe that these actions are a signifi¬ 
cant step in defense of traditional humani¬ 
tarian law and in opposition to the intense 
efforts of terrorist organizations and their 
supporters to promote the legitimacy of 
their aims and practices. The repudiation of 
Protocol I is one additional step, at the ideo¬ 
logical level so important to terrorist organi¬ 
zations, to deny these groups legitimacy as 
international actors. 

Therefore, I request that the Senate act 
promptly to give advice and consent to the 
ratification of the agreement I am transmit¬ 
ting today, subject to the understandings 
and reservations that are described more 
fully in the attached report. I would also 
invite an expression of the sense of the 
Senate that it shares the view that the 
United States should not ratify Protocol I, 
thereby reaffirming its support for tradi¬ 
tional humanitarian law, and its opposition 
to the politicization of that law by groups 
that employ terrorist practices. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 29, 1987. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Reporting on 
the Cyprus Conflict 
January 29 , 1987 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting to you a bimonthly report on 
progress toward a negotiated settlement of 
the Cyprus question. 

During this period U.N. Secretary Gener¬ 
al Perez de Cuellar continued his mission of 
good offices to achieve a negotiated Cyprus 
settlement. U.N. Under Secretary General 
Goulding visited Cyprus from November 6 
to 12 to follow up on the Secretary Gener¬ 
al's discussions with Greek and Turkish 
Cypriot leaders in September and to ex¬ 
plore with them how best to move forward. 

According to the Secretary General’s De¬ 
cember 2 report to the Security Council on 
the U.N. operation in Cyprus (enclosed), 
Mr. Goulding discussed with the two Cypri¬ 
ot sides the Secretary General’s approach to 
his mission of good offices and his effort to 
help the two parties achieve a negotiated 
settlement. He told the parties that the Sec¬ 
retary General was determined to pursue 
his efforts, preserving all that had been 
achieved so far and building on it for future 
progress. 

The two Cypriot sides reiterated to Mr. 
Goulding their positions on the draft frame¬ 


work agreement submitted by the Secretary 
General last March. They also expressed 
their support for the Secretary General’s 
good offices mission. 

Mr. Goulding also visited Ankara and 
Athens and informed the Turkish and 
Greek governments of his discussions in 
Cyprus. 

Mr. M. James Wilkinson, the U.S. Special 
Cyprus Coordinator, visited Cyprus January 
19 to 22 and met with President Kyprianou 
and Mr. Denktash. Mr. Wilkinson reiterated 
during his discussion our sincere interest in 
progress toward a just and lasting Cyprus 
settlement and our support for the efforts 
of the U.N. Secretary General to reach that 
goal. We are continuing our consultations 
with the Secretary General and with the 
parties to help them find ways to move for¬ 
ward. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent¬ 
atives , and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Statement by Special Counsellor to the President Abshire on the 
Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 
January 29, 1987 


The President has consistently urged the 
release by the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence of its report on the Iran matter 
and the alleged diversion of funds to the 
anti-Sandinista forces and is pleased that 
this has now occurred. The committee’s 


report is an important step toward getting 
to the bottom of this matter, as the Presi¬ 
dent has promised. Toward this end, the 
President will continue to work with the 
select committees in Congress, the Tower 
board, and the Independent Counsel. 
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Announcement of the Presentation of the Presidential Citizens 
Medal to Larry M. Speakes 
January 30, 1987 


The President today awarded the Presi¬ 
dential Citizens Medal to Larry M. Speakes, 
Assistant to the President and Principal 
Deputy Press Secretary. 

The Presidential Citizens Medal was es¬ 
tablished by Executive Order 11494 of No¬ 
vember 13, 1969, for the purpose of recog¬ 
nizing citizens of the United States of 
America who have performed exemplary 
deeds of service for their country or their 
fellow citizens. The medal may be be¬ 
stowed by the President upon any citizen of 
the United States at the sole discretion of 
the President. The announcement of the 
granting of the medal and the presentation 
ceremonies may take place at any time 
during the year. 

The citation reads as follows: 

In journalism, politics, and Government, Larry 
Speakes has faithfully served the cause of truth 
and, in doing so, has served the cause of America. 
Veteran of the White House press office for 9 
years under three administrations, conducting 
some 2,000 daily press briefings during this Ad¬ 
ministration, Larry Speakes has become a famil¬ 
iar sight to all of us. America has come to know 
him as a man cool under pressure, conscientious¬ 
ly working to get the facts out—a man whom the 
American people could always count on to tell 
them the truth. America is more knowledgeable 
because of Larry Speakes. 

Prior to joining the White House staff as 
Deputy Press Secretary to the President on 
January 20, 1981, Mr. Speakes was vice 
president of the international public rela¬ 
tions firm of Hill and Knowlton in 1977- 
1981. He served as deputy spokesman in 
the office of the President-elect during 
transition and was on the communications 
staff of the Reagan-Bush Committee during 
the 1980 campaign. The President appoint¬ 
ed him to his current position of Assistant to 
the President and Principal Deputy Press 
Secretary on August 5, 1983. Mr. Speakes 
started his newspaper career in 1961 as 


editor of the Oxford (Mississippi) Eagle and 
was managing editor of the Bolivar Com¬ 
mercial in Cleveland, MS, in 1962-1966. He 
was general manager and editor of Progress 
Publishers of Leland, MS, publishing weekly 
newspapers in four cities, 1966-1968. His 
newspapers won top awards from the Mis¬ 
sissippi Press Association for 6 straight 
years. 

Mr. Speakes came to Washington in 1968 
as press secretary to Senator James O. East- 
land (D-MS), serving as spokesman for the 
Committee on the Judiciary and a coordina¬ 
tor for Senator Eastland's 1972 reelection 
campaign. During his service with Senator 
Eastland, Mr. Speakes directed press rela¬ 
tions for major Judiciary Committee hear¬ 
ings, including the confirmation of four Su¬ 
preme Court Justices. In 1974 Mr. Speakes 
joined the Nixon administration as a Staff 
Assistant to the President and was later ap¬ 
pointed Press Secretary to the Special 
Counsel to the President. In August 1974 
he became Assistant Press Secretary to the 
President in the Ford administration. 
During the 1976 Presidential campaign, he 
was Press Secretary to Senator Bob Dole (R- 
KS), the Republican candidate for Vice 
President. When President Ford left office 
in 1977, Mr. Speakes became his press sec¬ 
retary, serving until June 1,1977. 

Mr. Speakes attended the University of 
Mississippi, where he majored in journalism. 
He has received honors and awards, includ¬ 
ing the Distinguished Journalism Alumni 
Award from the University of Mississippi in 
1981; Kappa Sigma Fraternity National Man 
of the Year Award in 1982; honorary doctor 
of letters degree from Indiana Central Uni¬ 
versity in 1982; and the Special Achieve¬ 
ment Award for 1983 from the National As¬ 
sociation of Government Communicators. 
He is married to the former Laura Craw¬ 
ford, has three children, and resides in An- 
nandale, VA. 
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Statement by Principal Deputy Press Secretary Speakes on the Iran 
Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 
January 30, 1987 


The President is pleased that the first 
report on the Iran matter is out and that it 
confirms his position that he neither author¬ 
ized nor was aware of the alleged transfer 
of funds to the contras. 

The report is consistent with the Presi¬ 
dent's position that, from its inception, the 
Iran initiative was an effort to open a dialog 
with top officials of a strategically important 
country. Numerous documents summarized 
in the report indicate that this was the view 
of Iranians, as well as those on the Ameri¬ 
can side. In implementing this policy, the 
release of hostages was an important pre¬ 
liminary step intended to show that the Ira¬ 
nians would no longer support terrorism 
and the sale of arms was a gesture of good 
faith on the part of the United States in 
pursuing this strategic opening. To be sure, 
the linking of arms sales to the release of 
hostages at several points during this 15- 
month episode could be interpreted as a 
trade of arms for hostages, but this was not 
the policy approved by the President. 


The report contains no evidence whatso¬ 
ever that the President was aware of, let 
alone approved, any diversion of funds to 
the contras. The report brings to light for 
the first time statements by Lt. Col. Oliver 
North—in his initial interview with Attor¬ 
ney General Meese—to the effect that he 
did not believe that the President was 
aware of the alleged diversion. In addition, 
Admiral Poindexter's statements to Mr. 
Meese and Donald Regan—that he had not 
inquired into the matter because “he felt 
sorry for the the contras” —substantiates the 
President's statements that he was never 
told of this plan. 

Note: Larry M. Speakes read the statement 
to reporters at 9:15 a.m. in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. Oliver North was 
a former National Security Council staff 
member, John M. Poindexter was Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af¬ 
fairs, and Donald T. Regan was Assistant to 
the President and Chief of Staff 


Appointment of Charles D. Hobbs as Assistant to the President 
January 30, 1987 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Charles D. Hobbs to be Assist¬ 
ant to the President, with primary responsi¬ 
bility to develop and implement reforms of 
the Nation’s public assistance system. He 
will assume his duties immediately. 

Since 1984 Mr. Hobbs has served as 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development, and since 1985 he has direct¬ 
ed the White House Office of Policy Devel¬ 
opment. Previously, Mr. Hobbs was presi¬ 
dent and principal consultant of Charles D. 
Hobbs, Inc., a California-based public policy 
and management consulting firm. His com¬ 
pany has served a wide variety of Federal, 
State, and local government agencies in the 
development of public service programs 


and management plans. Mr. Hobbs was 
chief deputy director of social welfare in 
California, 1970-1972, and also served on 
then-Governor Reagan’s tax limitation and 
local government task forces in 1973 and 
1974. He was a delegate to the Economic 
Summit Conference on Inflation in 1975. 
Mr. Hobbs designed and managed the de¬ 
velopment of computer-based information 
and command/ control systems from 1958 to 
1970. 

He graduated with honors from North¬ 
western University (B.S., 1955) and was a 
Woodrow Wilson fellow at UCLA in 1958 
and 1959. He was a distinguished military 
graduate at Northwestern in 1955 and 
served 3 years as an officer in the United 
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States Air Force. He is married to Judith Jonathan, and Jeremy. Mr. Hobbs was born 
Fozzard Hobbs and has three sons: Charles, on September 2, 1933, in Kansas City, MO. 


Appointment of Gary L. Bauer as Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development 
January 30, 1987 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Gary L. Bauer to be Assistant 
to the President for Policy Development. 
He will succeed John A. Svahn. 

Since October of 1982 Mr. Bauer has 
been at the Department of Education as 
Deputy Under Secretary for Planning, 
Budget and Evaluation; and since 1985 he 
has been Under Secretary of Education. 
Previously, Mr. Bauer served in the White 
House Office of Policy Development, first 
as a policy analyst and then as a policy ad¬ 
viser to the President and finally as Deputy 


Assistant Director of Legal Policy, 1981- 
1982; as assistant director for policy/com¬ 
munity services administration in the office 
of the President-elect, 1980-1981; and as a 
senior policy analyst in the Reagan-Bush 
campaign. 

Mr. Bauer graduated from Georgetown 
College in Georgetown, KY, (B.A., 1968) 
and Georgetown University Law School in 
Washington, DC, Q.D., 1973). He is married 
to the former Carol Hoke, and they have 
three children. Mr. Bauer was born May 4, 
1946, in Covington, KY. 


Remarks on Signing the Message to the House of Representatives 
Returning Without Approval the Water Quality Act of 1987 
January 30, 1987 


The President Welcome to the Old Exec¬ 
utive Office Building. Fm still trying to find 
out how they got this thing built, because I 
think it was built before they had those big 
derricks. [Laughter] Well, it's good to see so 
many old friends and allies from the many 
battles of the budget that we've fought to¬ 
gether. Despite the momentum of 30 years 
of steady growth in Federal spending, 
we've made, in these past 6 years, dramatic 
progress. For the first time in more than a 
decade, in real terms, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment this fiscal year is spending less than a 
year ago. And they said it couldn't be done. 

Well, with Federal spending gradually 
being reined in, we've been able to reduce 
tax rates, bring inflation under control, and 
unleash the greatest antipoverty engine 
known to man: the free enterprise system 
of the United States of America. In the last 
50 months almost 13 million new jobs have 
been created; 61 percent of the population 


over 16 years old—the highest on record— 
has gone to work. The stock market has 
doubled in value. And we've embarked 
upon what could become the longest peace¬ 
time expansion since the Second World 
War. These are tremendous accomplish¬ 
ments, accomplishments that must be pro¬ 
tected. Which brings me to the subject of 
this gathering today. 

In the last 2 weeks, as its first major offi¬ 
cial act, the 100th Congress enacted an $18 
billion sewage treatment program that is so 
loaded with waste and larded with pork I 
cannot in conscience sign it. Not only is this 
act of Congress unacceptable as written, it 
is sad and deeply troubling for what it por¬ 
tends. Let me give you a brief history of 
this legislation. In 1985 we proposed a gen¬ 
erous $6 billion program to carry on and 
win the fight against pollution in America's 
estuaries, lakes, rivers, and streams. Both 
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political parties long ago agreed on the 
need for this legislation, and I felt that the 
executive branch and the Congress could 
surely agree on the amount. Well, last fall, 
however, as the campaign began to heat up, 
Congress tripled our proposal to $18 billion; 
and I was forced to use a pocket veto to 
protect the budget gains that we had made. 

Early in the new year, in a spirit of com¬ 
promise, we offered to Congress a doubling 
of the spending that we had proposed—in 
other words, splitting the difference. We 
would go to $12 billion, and we found ways 
and means to achieve this within the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit targets. By 
offering to split the difference, we felt we 
could solve the problem to everyone's satis¬ 
faction and get on with the business of gov¬ 
ernment. Not only, however, did the new 
Congress spurn our compromise, it sent 
down the same old $18 billion budget- 
buster with virtually unanimous support, 
defying me to veto again a piece of legisla¬ 
tion that had something in it for most of the 
Members of both Houses. 

Well, I accept that challenge, and I am 
vetoing this legislation. And let me tell you 
why. First, countless projects in this bill 
have less to do with water than they do 
with the politics of the pork barrel, with 
enabling Members of Congress to go home 
to their districts and say: Look how I 
brought home the bacon. Second, if this leg¬ 
islation is allowed to pass without my pro¬ 
test, it'll send a powerful signal to the mar¬ 
kets of the Nation and the world that the 
United States has, once again, abandoned 
the high road of fiscal responsibility, that 
we're, once again, starting down the same 
dismal and discredited path of spend and 
spend that led to the near ruination of our 
economy less than a decade ago. 

Now, I know this veto is going to be over¬ 
ridden. I know I do not have the votes to 
sustain it. But it's time we did the right 
thing—all of us—regardless of the political 
fallout. Just 3 nights ago, the Congress of 
the United States rose in unanimous ap¬ 
plause when I declared from the Speaker's 


podium that the U.S. budget deficit was un¬ 
acceptable and outrageous. Well, I'm now 
asking them to stand with me in the first 
great battle of the deficit in the 100th Con¬ 
gress. My friends on Capitol Hill, you 
cannot have it both ways. You cannot vote 
to radically increase deficits one day and 
decry them before the Nation the next. It's 
time for a little more political courage, a 
little more political consistency on the part 
of all of us. 

With this veto I am imploring the Con¬ 
gress, once again, to stop, reflect, and re¬ 
consider before plunging ahead on this 
course. Do you really want to return to the 
politics of spend and spend? Do you really 
want to put at risk the immense progress 
that we’ve made together? Do you really 
want to aggravate a budget deficit as the 
primary cause of a trade deficit that has 
already cost thousands and thousands of 
American jobs? Let's not belly up to the 
same old bar, and let’s not drive down that 
dangerous road again. Let’s work together, 
both for clean water and responsible gov¬ 
ernment. 

In closing, let me say to both the Con¬ 
gress and the American people: I trust that 
this budget-busting water and sewer bill, 
the first major legislation of the new 100th 
Congress, proves to be an exception to the 
rule, an isolated error, and not a harbinger 
of things to come. For if it is, then Congress 
will not only have chosen to embark on a 
collision course with the executive branch, 
it would have risked, one day, being held 
fully accountable for derailing perhaps the 
greatest recovery the American people 
have ever known. Now, one bad test does 
not mean failing grades. So, let's hope that 
this is not a trend. And with that said, I 
shall take pen in hand. 

Audience member. Just say no! [Laughter] 

The President I just said no. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:03 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building . 
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Message to the House of Representatives Returning Without 
Approval the Water Quality Act of 1987 
January 30, 1987 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith without my ap¬ 
proval H.R. 1, the “Water Quality Act of 
1987.” Because all regulatory, research, en¬ 
forcement, and permit issuance activities 
are continued under permanent law and 
current appropriations—including grants to 
finance the construction of sewage treat¬ 
ment plants—I emphasize that my veto will 
have no impact whatsoever on the immedi¬ 
ate status of any water quality programs. 

The cleanup of our Nation’s rivers, lakes, 
and estuaries is, and has been for the past 
15 years, a national priority of the highest 
order. This Administration remains commit¬ 
ted to the objectives of the Clean Water 
Act and to continuing the outstanding 
progress we have made in reducing water 
pollution. But the issue facing me today 
does not concern the ensuring of clean 
water for future generations. The real issue 
is the Federal deficit—and the pork-barrel 
and spending boondoggles that increase it. 

The Clean Water Act construction grant 
program, which this legislation funds, is a 
classic example of how well-intentioned, 
short-term programs balloon into open- 
ended, long-term commitments costing bil¬ 
lions of dollars more than anticipated or 
needed. Since 1972, the Federal govern¬ 
ment has helped fund the construction of 
local sewage treatment facilities. This is a 
matter that historically and properly was 
the responsibility of State and local govern¬ 
ments. The Federal government’s first 
spending in this area was intended to be a 
short-term effort to assist in financing the 
backlog of facilities needed at the time to 
meet the original Clean Water Act require¬ 
ments. When the program started, the cost 
of that commitment to the Federal taxpayer 
was estimated at $18 billion. Yet to date, 
$47 billion has been appropriated. H.R. 1 
proposes to put still another $18 billion of 
taxpayers’ money into this program. De¬ 
spite all this money, only 67 percent of all 
municipalities have actually completed the 
construction needed to comply with the 


Clean Water Act pollution limits. On the 
other hand, non-municipal treatment sys¬ 
tems, which have received no Federal fund¬ 
ing, have completed 94 percent of the con¬ 
struction needed for compliance with Fed¬ 
eral pollution standards. I want a bill that 
spends only what we need to spend and no 
more—not a blank check. For these reasons 
I must disapprove H.R. 1, a bill virtually 
identical to S. 1128, which I disapproved 
last November. 

Money is not the only problem with this 
legislation. In my November 6th memoran¬ 
dum of disapproval, I noted that S. 1128 
was unacceptable not only because it pro¬ 
vided excessive funding for the sewage 
treatment grant program, but also because 
it reversed important reforms enacted in 
1981, for example, increasing the Federal 
share of costs on some projects that munici¬ 
palities were going to build anyway. Fur¬ 
thermore, both S. 1128 and this bill would 
also establish a federally controlled and di¬ 
rected program to control what is called 
“non-point” source pollution. This new pro¬ 
gram threatens to become the ultimate 
whip hand for Federal regulators. For ex¬ 
ample, in participating States, if farmers 
have more run-off from their land than the 
Environmental Protection Agency decides 
is right, that Agency will be able to intrude 
into decisions such as how and where the 
farmers must plow their fields, what fertiliz¬ 
ers they must use, and what kind of cover 
crops they must plant. To take another ex¬ 
ample, the Agency will be able to become a 
major force in local zoning decisions that 
will determine whether families can do 
such basic things as build a new home. That 
is too much power for anyone to have, least 
of all the Federal government. 

As part of my FY 1988 Budget, 1 pro¬ 
posed legislation that would avoid aU these 
problems, while continuing our commit¬ 
ment to clean water. It would provide $12 
billion for the sewage treatment program, 
halfway between the $6 billion I had pro¬ 
posed in 1985 and the $18 billion the Con- 
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gress proposes. Senator Dole introduced 
this proposal as a substitute for H.R. 1. 

Specifically, the Dole substitute that was 
voted on by the Senate was identical to all 
provisions of H.R. 1 for programs other 
than sewage treatment, with one important 
exception—its program for non-point source 
pollution was not an open end for Federal 
regulators. It kept Federal environmental 
regulators off of our farms, off of our munic¬ 
ipal zoning boards, and out of the lives of 
ordinary citizens. The Dole substitute 
would have given States complete discre¬ 
tion over participation in the non-point 
source pollution program and complete dis¬ 
cretion over how they used Federal funds 
in the program. Let me repeat—controlling 
non-point source pollution has the potential 
to touch, in the most intimate ways, practi¬ 
cally all of us as citizens, whether farmers, 
business people, or homeowners. I do not 
believe State programs should be subject to 
Federal control. 

The $12 billion requested in the Dole 
substitute would have financed the '‘Feder¬ 
al share” of all of the treatment plants that 
have already been started. It would also 
have provided the “Federal share” of fi¬ 
nancing for all facilities needed to meet the 
July 1, 1988, compliance requirements in 
the Clean Water Act. It was as much money 
as we needed to get the job done—period. 


The Dole substitute offered the Congress 
a genuine compromise that met all of the 
national objectives and goals. Nevertheless, 
the Congress chose to ignore that proposal, 
forgoing even the normal hearing process, 
and repassed last year’s legislation with vir¬ 
tually no changes. The House Rules Com¬ 
mittee even prevented consideration of this 
compromise by the full House. They sought 
to challenge me. But in so doing they are 
sending a message to the American people 
and the world that those who want to raise 
taxes and take the lid off spending are back 
again. This is perilous. 

H.R. 1 gave the Congress the opportunity 
to demonstrate whether or not it is serious 
about getting Federal spending under con¬ 
trol. The Congress should fulfill its responsi¬ 
bility to the American people and support 
me on these important fiscal issues. Togeth¬ 
er we can cut the deficit and reduce spend¬ 
ing. But by passing such measures as H.R. 1, 
the Congress divides our interests and 
threatens our future. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

January 30, 1987. 

Note: H.R. 1, which passed over the Presi¬ 
dent's veto on February 4 } was assigned 
Public Law No. 100-4. 


Nomination of Jack F. Matlock, Jr., To Be United States Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union 
January 30, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Jack F. Matlock, Jr., a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv¬ 
ice, Class of Career Minister, as Ambassador 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
He would succeed Arthur Adair Hartman. 

Since 1983 Mr. Matlock has been Special 
Assistant to the President for National Secu¬ 
rity Affairs and Senior Director of European 
and Soviet Affairs on the National Security 
Council staff. Before assuming these duties, 
he was U.S. Ambassador to Czechoslovakia 
from November 1981. Mr. Matlock earlier 


served three tours of duty at the American 
Embassy in Moscow: as Charge d’Affairs in 
1981; deputy chief of mission, 1974-1978; 
and as consular officer and political officer 
specializing in Soviet internal affairs, 1961- 
1963. He also was Director of the Office of 
Soviet Union Affairs in the Department of 
State, 1971-1974; and he worked as a re¬ 
search analyst on Soviet affairs in the De¬ 
partment, 1956-1958. Mr. Matlock worked 
as an editor and translator on the Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press, 1952-1953. He 
joined the faculty of Dartmouth College in 
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1953 as instructor in Russian language and 
literature, where he stayed until his entry 
into the Foreign Service in 1956. 

Mr. Matlock spent 7 years in Africa, serv¬ 
ing as political officer at the U.S. Embassy 
in Accra, Ghana, 1963-1966; principal offi¬ 
cer at our consulate in Zanzibar, 1967- 
1969; and as Charge d’Affairs and deputy 
chief of mission at the U.S. Embassy in Dar 
es Salaam, Tanzania. His earlier Foreign 
Service assignments included a tour as con¬ 
sular officer in Vienna, Austria, 1958-1960. 
Mr. Matlock was deputy director of the For¬ 


eign Service Institute, 1979-1980; and visit¬ 
ing professor of political science and diplo¬ 
mat in residence at Vanderbilt University 
during the 1978-1979 academic year. 

He graduated from Duke University 
(A.B., 1950) and Columbia University (M.A., 
1953). His foreign languages are Russian, 
French, German, Swahili, and Czech. Mr. 
Matlock is married to the former Rebecca 
Burrum, and they have five children. He 
was born October 1, 1929, in Greensboro, 
NC. 


Appointment of Paul C. Sheeline as a Member of the Presidential 
Board of Advisors on Private Sector Initiatives 
January 30, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint Paul C. Sheeline to be a 
member of the Presidential Board of Advi¬ 
sors on Private Sector Initiatives. This is a 
new position. The Board reports to the 
President through the White House Office 
of Private Sector Initiatives. The mission of 
the Board includes raising awareness, stimu¬ 
lating new private sector initiatives, remov¬ 
ing barriers to public-private partnerships, 
and promoting the long-term development 
of private sector initiatives. 

Mr. Sheeline is a director of Pan Am 
Corp., Pan American World Airways, Na¬ 
tional Westminster Bank U.S.A., and of 
counsel to the Washington law firm of 
Verner, Liipfert, Bernhard, McPherson & 


Hand. Since 1966 Mr. Sheeline has been 
with Inter-Continental Hotels Corp. where 
he is now chairman of the board. Previous¬ 
ly, he was chief executive officer, 1971- 
1985; president, 1971-1974; chief financial 
officer, 1966-1971; and with the law firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell in New York City, 
1948-1954. He is a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, a governor of the For¬ 
eign Policy Association, and a director of 
the Business Council for International Un¬ 
derstanding. 

Mr. Sheeline graduated from Harvard 
University (B.S., 1943; J.D., 1948). He is 
married, has five children, and resides in 
Huntington, NY. Mr. Sheeline was bom 
June 6,1921, in Boston, MA. 


Designation of Richard W. Goldberg as a Member of the Board of 


Directors of the Rural Telephone 
January 30, 1987 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to designate Richard W. Goldberg, 
Deputy Under Secretary of Agriculture for 
International and Commodity Programs, to 
be a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Rural Telephone Bank, Department of 


Bank 


Agriculture. He would succeed Frank W. 
Naylor, Jr. 

Since 1983 Mr. Goldberg has been 
Deputy Under Secretary at the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. Previously he was 
president of the Goldberg Feed & Grain 
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Co. He graduated from the University of berg was born September 23, 1927, in 
Miami (B.B.A., 1950; J.D., 1952). Mr. Gold- Fargo, ND. 


Accordance of the Personal Rank of Ambassador to Stephen R. 
Hanmer, Jr., While Serving as Deputy United States Negotiator for 
Strategic Nuclear Arms 
January 30, 1987 


The President today accorded the person¬ 
al rank of Ambassador to Stephen R. 
Hanmer, Jr., in his capacity as Deputy 
United States Negotiator for Strategic Nu¬ 
clear Arms. He is a member of the United 
States delegation to the arms reduction ne¬ 
gotiations in Geneva. He will succeed 
Ronald F. Lehman II in this capacity. 

Mr. Hanmer was employed as an electri¬ 
cal engineer with Radio Corporation of 
America in Moorestown, NJ, 1955-1956. In 
1956 he joined the United States Army and 
served until August of 1977, when he re¬ 
tired with the rank of colonel. He then 
worked as a scientist with Science Applica¬ 
tions, Inc., in McLean, VA, until 1978 when 
he joined the Department of Defense. He 
has served at Defense in the following posi¬ 


tions: nuclear plans officer in the U.S. Mis¬ 
sion to NATO; Director, Office of Theater 
Nuclear Force Policy, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Secu¬ 
rity Policy; Acting Principal Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Policy; and personal representative 
of the Secretary of Defense on the START 
delegation. 

He graduated from the Virginia Military 
Institute in Physics (B.S., 1955) and the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California in Mechanical 
Engineering and Aerospace Engineering 
(M.S., 1964). He is married to the former 
Lois Boteler, and they have three children. 
Mr. Hanmer was bom August 15, 1933, in 
Denver, CO. 


Radio Address to the Nation on Administration Goals 
January 31, 1987 


My fellow Americans: 

A few days ago, when I arrived in the 
House Chamber for the State of the Union 
Address, I also hand delivered a formal leg¬ 
islative message. Today I thought I would 
share with you some of our goals and objec¬ 
tives for this Congress. 

In the State of the Union Address, I spoke 
of our quest for excellence, especially in 
education. To achieve this, Fve suggested to 
Congress that we target our Federal re¬ 
sources on the neediest schools and young¬ 
sters, that we set a goal of dramatically rais¬ 
ing the literacy levels in America by the 
year 2000, and that we permit greater flexi¬ 
bility and innovation in federally funded, 
bilingual education programs. 

Education, of course, is not just schooling, 


and it is not just for the young. We’ll be 
proposing to Congress a new program to 
help workers displaced by the rapid 
changes going on in our economy. Our bil- 
lion-dollar effort will provide the education 
and training needed to help an estimated 
700,000 additional workers each year re¬ 
structure their lives to keep them and 
America competitive in world markets. For 
less fortunate families, we’re also proposing 
a new emphasis on employment and train¬ 
ing through a program we call Greater Op¬ 
portunities through Work, or GROW for 
short. Complementary to that, we are 
asking that $800 million be spent for im¬ 
proving the skills of children from welfare 
families, giving these youngsters a road map 
to a life out of poverty. 
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To keep our country on the cutting edge 
of change, I am proposing to Congress that 
we double the budget of the National Sci¬ 
ence Foundation over the next 5 years and 
that we establish a number of new science 
and technology centers based at U.S. uni¬ 
versities, centers that would reflect a part¬ 
nership in basic research between govern¬ 
ment, business, and the academic communi¬ 
ty. Since 1981 our budgetary support for 
basic research has grown 47 percent in real 
terms. We are committed to keeping our 
country leading the way in the era of sci¬ 
ence and technology. Meeting the competi¬ 
tive challenges of today and tomorrow 
won’t be easy. Vice President Bush, who led 
the deregulation drive early in the adminis¬ 
tration, is taking a fresh look to see what 
can be done, from a competitiveness stand¬ 
point, to clear away unnecessary Federal 
regulation and paperwork burdens. One 
thing that will help is coming to grips with 
the costly liability insurance spiral. Legisla¬ 
tion to do that, while still providing the 
necessary protections for consumer and 
health safety, will soon be proposed. 

One of our greatest challenges is to ac¬ 
complish our goals while still reducing the 
level of deficit spending that so threatens 
our future. Now is the time for discipline 
and restraint in the halls of power. You 
might remember, in the State of the Union 
I asked Congress for a line-item veto, ratifi¬ 
cation of a balanced budget amendment, 
and reform of the budget process. If we’re 
to put our fiscal house in order—and that’s 
essential—it requires fundamental, structur¬ 
al change. And I’m willing to work with 
Congress to get it done. 


One of our priorities, one of the top, con¬ 
tinues to be the fight against drug abuse. 
There’ve been claims that we’ve backed off 
our commitment this year. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. With all due re¬ 
spect to those who suggest otherwise, our 
commitment to the battle against drugs is 
stronger than ever. Since 1981 the funds 
budgeted for this effort have been tripled, 
and some of the funds already appropriated 
will actually be spent next year. So, even 
though next year’s antidrug budget request 
is a bit lower, more funds will actually be 
spent in the battle than ever before. 

On another point, you should also be 
aware that the amount spent on education 
in America has increased every year of our 
administration. Instead of taxing it away 
from local people and giving it back to 
them along with Federal guidelines and 
controls, we’ve left that revenue in local 
coffers and in your hands, so you the 
people, working with your local school 
boards, can determine how your children 
will be educated. As for higher education, 
the Federal Government will be spending 
less, but with the changes we’ve proposed, 
fewer dollars are needed to help the same 
number of students. 

The changes we’ve made in these last 6 
years have kept us on a steady course, have 
maintained the peace, and promoted 
healthy growth in our economy. The state 
of the Union is good, and together we’re 
going to keep it that way. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Announcement of the Resignation of William J. Casey and the 
Nomination of Robert M. Gates as Director of Central Intelligence 
February 2, 1987 


The President today accepts with reluc¬ 
tance and deep regret the resignation of 
William Casey as Director of Central Intelli¬ 
gence. Director Casey remains in George¬ 
town Hospital recovering from his recent 


operation. The President has asked Mr. 
Casey to become Counsellor to the Presi¬ 
dent whenever Mr. Casey feels his recovery 
is sufficient to assume those responsibilities. 
The President and Mr. Casey have enjoyed 
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a long private and professional relationship. 
The President commends Mr. Casey for his 
outstanding leadership at the CIA and for 
his service to the Nation. An exchange of 
letters will be available later today. 

The President will nominate Robert M. 
Gates, who has been Acting Director of the 
CIA during Mr. Casey's illness, to be the 
new Director of Central Intelligence. Mr. 
Gates will continue to run the CIA during 
the process of his nomination. Mr. Gates 
was sworn in as Deputy Director of Central 
Intelligence on April 18, 1986. A native of 
Kansas, he received his B.A. degree from 
the College of William and Mary in 1965, 
his master's degree in history from Indiana 
University in 1966, and his doctorate in 
Russian and Soviet history from George¬ 
town University in 1974. 

Mr. Gates joined the Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1966, serving as an intelligence 
analyst and as one of two Assistant National 
Intelligence Officers for Strategic Programs. 
In 1974 he was assigned to the National 
Security Council staff. After nearly 6 years 
at the National Security Council, serving 


three Presidents, Mr. Gates returned to the 
Central Intelligence Agency in late 1979. 
He subsequently was appointed to a series 
of administrative positions and served as 
National Intelligence Officer for the Soviet 
Union prior to his appointment as Deputy 
Director for Intelligence in January 1982. 
As DDI for nearly 4 V 2 years, Mr. Gates di¬ 
rected the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
component responsible for all analysis and 
production of finished intelligence. In Sep¬ 
tember 1983 Director Casey appointed Mr. 
Gates Chairman of the National Intelli¬ 
gence Council concurrent with his position 
as Deputy Director. As Chairman of the 
National Intelligence Council, Mr. Gates di¬ 
rected the preparation of all national intelli¬ 
gence estimates prepared by the Intelli¬ 
gence Community. 

Mr. Gates is the recipient of the Distin¬ 
guished Intelligence Medal; the Intelligence 
Medal of Merit; and the Arthur S. Fleming 
Award, which is presented annually to the 
10 most outstanding young men and 
women in the Federal service. Mr. Gates 
and his wife Becky have two children. 


Letter Accepting the Resignation of William J. Casey as Director of 
Central Intelligence 
February 2, 1987 


Dear Bill: 

It is with profound regret that I accept 
your resignation as Director of Central In¬ 
telligence. 

When I nominated you to this post just 
over six years ago and you took your seat as 
a member of my Cabinet, the United States 
faced an array of foreign policy challenges. 
Many of these challenges flowed naturally 
from America’s position as leader of the 
Free World. Others, however, were of our 
own making, reflecting the relative decline 
in our military strength and the steady ero¬ 
sion of our intelligence capabilities. We 
came to office determined to restore that 
strength and those capabilities, the keys to a 
future of peace and freedom for ourselves 
and for all mankind. 

To achieve these goals, we needed first to 


remind ourselves both that our mission was 
worthwhile and that we were worthy to 
succeed in it. At such a time, America could 
not have been more fortunate than to have 
at its service a person of your experience 
and courage. First and foremost, you 
brought to the Central Intelligence Agency 
a keen sense of history, a deep understand¬ 
ing of the geopolitical forces at work in the 
20th century. With the Office of Strategic 
Services in World War II, you guided intel¬ 
ligence activity in Eisenhower’s theatre of 
operation. You saw the value of sophisticat¬ 
ed intelligence during one of the most criti¬ 
cal periods in our Nation’s history. You saw 
firsthand what pride and morale mean to 
those on the front lines of freedom. I know 
that nothing gives you greater satisfaction 
than the knowledge that, forty years later. 
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you have helped restore that sense of pride 
and morale to America’s intelligence serv¬ 
ices during another critical hour. 

America has been blessed to have the 
service and the spirit of Bill Casey. You 
have given your fellow citizens your very 
best not only in my Administration, but in 
all the varied roles you have taken on 
during your distinguished career. As a busi¬ 
nessman, lawyer, author, professor, and 
public servant, you consistently achieved 
great success through hard work, a sus¬ 
tained vision of the public good, and fidelity 
to the values that make our Nation great. 

From the days of the campaign in 1980 
through the transition and halfway through 
this second term, I have been fortunate to 
have you by my side. Your commitment 
and your achievements will continue in the 
institutions of government which you led so 
well and in the cause of liberty’ you so 
proudly served. 

As you know, I am holding open for you 


the position of Counsellor to the President 
for whenever you feel your recovery is suf¬ 
ficient to assume those responsibilities. 

On behalf of all Americans, thank you for 
all you’ve done. Nancy and I send you and 
Sophia our warmest wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 


29 January 1987 

Dear Mr. President: 

I herewith submit my resignation as Di¬ 
rector of Central Intelligence effective this 
date, January 29, 1987. It has been a great 
honor serving you. 

Respectfully, 

William J. Casey 

Note: The original of Mr. Casey's letter was 
not available for verification of its contents. 


Appointment of Donald Ian Macdonald as Special Assistant to the 
President for Drug Abuse Policy and Director of the Drug Abuse 
Policy Office 
February 2, 1987 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of Donald Ian Macdonald as Spe¬ 
cial Assistant to the President for Drug 
Abuse Policy and Director of the White 
House Drug Abuse Policy Office. Dr. Mac¬ 
donald now serves as the Administrator of 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration (ADAMHA), Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Human Services. He 
will continue those duties on an interim 
basis pending the selection of a replace¬ 
ment. 

Since 1984 Dr. Macdonald has been re¬ 
sponsible for administering and coordinat¬ 
ing Federal programs and activities to im¬ 
prove understanding, prevention, and treat¬ 
ment of alcohol, drug abuse, and mental 
health disorders. He also served as Acting 
Assistant Secretary for Health, heading the 
U.S. Public Health Service, from December 
1985 to July 1986, and as one of four Presi¬ 


dential representatives of the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors of the American Red Cross. He is an 
Assistant Surgeon General, PHS Commis¬ 
sioned Corps, a rank equivalent to Navy 
rear admiral. Prior to joining the adminis¬ 
tration, Dr. Macdonald was a practicing pe¬ 
diatrician in Clearwater, FL, and a national 
leader in the parents movement against 
drug abuse. He also was clinical associate 
professor of pediatrics at the University of 
South Florida, College of Medicine, and an 
active member of the Florida Medical Asso¬ 
ciation, serving as chairman of the associa¬ 
tion’s committee on substance abuse. Dr. 
Macdonald has been affiliated with numer¬ 
ous professional and public organizations 
and groups. He served as president, Scien¬ 
tific Advisory Board, American Council on 
Drug Education; president, Florida Pediat¬ 
ric Society; board of directors, National 
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Federation of Parents for Drug-Free Youth; 
and director of clinical research, Straight, 
Inc., an adolescent drug treatment program 
in St. Petersburg, FL. He is the author of 
numerous articles on substance abuse and 
related topics for both professional and lay 
audiences. 


Dr. Macdonald is a graduate of Williams 
College in Williamstown, MA (1952), and 
Temple University medical school in Phila- 
dephia (1958). He is married and has four 
children. He was bom in New York City on 
April 15, 1931. 


Statement by Assistant to the President for Press Relations 
Fitzwater on the Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 
February 2, 1987 


President Reagan will continue to pro¬ 
vide all information required by those con¬ 
ducting the inquiries into the Iran matter. 
Should it be determined the material is 
needed, the President is willing to make 
available relevant excerpts from his person¬ 


al notes. This is consistent with his meeting 
with the Tower board and his commitment 
to cooperate fully. The President wants to 
get to the bottom of the matter and fix 
what went wrong. 


Remarks to the Penn State Nittany Lions, National Collegiate 
Football Champions 
February 2 , 1987 


Well, President Jordan and Coach Pa- 
terno and players of the Penn State football 
team, let me start by saying congratulations! 
You know, I was a sports announcer once, 
and in one broadcast, I referred to the Nit¬ 
tany Lions. And you’ve got a widespread 
alumni. I got letters from all over, because I 
was talking about the Columbia—or talking 
to the Columbia Lions. [Laughter] And I 
found out who the Nittany Lions really 
were. [Laughter] Well, the undefeated na¬ 
tional champions of college football—it’s a 
title that you all fought hard to win, and the 
Fiesta Bowl was a fitting end to a proud 
season. You showed that you deserved to be 
national champions. 

In the 100 years since that November day 
when Penn State’s first football team took 
the field and beat Bucknell 54 to nothing, I 
bet there haven’t been many more exciting 
moments than those when, with seconds to 
go, Miami was knocking and you didn’t let 
them in. First came Tim Johnson’s sack of a 
great athlete, Vinny Testaverde, who had a 


receiver wide open with a sure chance to 
score. And then came Pete Giftopoulous’ 
goal line interception; Penn State players 
and fans will remember it as long as they 
live. Pete and Tim, you and the entire 
squad played cool, smart, hard-hitting de¬ 
fense. You forced errors in the opposition, 
and that’s saying a lot, because Miami is an 
outstanding team, and they don’t usually 
make mistakes. 

As for the offense, same story: smart and 
hard-hitting. Down by 7 minutes to go in 
the first half, you—that isn’t 7 minutes. I 
sort of sloughed that. Down by 7, minutes 
to go in the first half—[ laughter ]—you 
drove 74 yards; and then with everyone 
covered and no second chances, John 
Shaffer ran the last 4 yards himself. And 
Penn State was on the board and on the 
way. 

And let me just say a word for someone 
who’s often forgotten: the kicker. Every 
time John Bruno punted, it meant their 
own 40 or 25 or, most of the time even 
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further back than that for Miami. I could go 
on and talk about what every one of you 
did. Trey Bauer said afterwards, “This is the 
greatest game in Penn State history/’ And if 
anyone is going to take issue with that, it 
isn’t going to be me. [Laughter] He’s bigger 
than me— [laughter] —and a little younger. 
[Laughter] 

But, yes, you of Penn State showed all the 
pundits and the odd-makers, who’d said 
that at last you’d met your match, that they 
were just plain dead wrong. And you know, 
that so inspires me that next time I go see 
Congress I might just wear that Nittany 
Lions hat. [Laughter] 

Now before I finish, let me say a special 
congratulations to Coach Joe Paterno. For 
my money, I think he’s one of the greatest 
coaches ever in college sports. And I’m not 
thinking just of his two national champion¬ 
ships, his four times as coach of the year, his 
six undefeated regular seasons, his 15 sea¬ 


sons in the top 10, his 80-percent winning 
record, or his lifetime total of 199 victories. 
No, I say he’s one of the best, because while 
accumulating all those honors and records, 
he’s never forgotten that, first and fore¬ 
most, he’s a teacher who’s preparing his stu¬ 
dents not just for the season but for life. 
America is great because through our histo¬ 
ry we’ve had men and women with his kind 
of goodness, honor, and decency; his kind of 
dedication to his calling; and, yes, his kind 
of values. 

So, Coach Paterno and all of you, wel¬ 
come to the White House, congratulations, 
and God bless you all. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:19 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Bryce 
Jordan, president of Penn State University, 
and Trey Bauer who was a linebacker on 
the team. 


Executive Order 12582—Naturalization Requirements Exceptions 
for Aliens and Non-Citizen Nationals of the United States Who 
Served in the Grenada Campaign 
February 2, 1987 


By the authority vested in me as Presi¬ 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Section 
1440 of Title 8, United States Code, and in 
order to provide expedited naturalization 
for aliens and non-citizens who served in 
the Armed Forces in the Grenada cam¬ 
paign, it is hereby ordered as follows; 

For the purpose of determining qualifica¬ 
tion for the exceptions from the usual re¬ 
quirements for naturalization, the period of 
Grenada military operations in which the 
Armed Forces of the United States were 
engaged in armed conflict with a hostile 
foreign force commenced on October 25, 
1983, and terminated on November 2, 
1983. Those persons serving honorably in 
active-duty status in the Armed Forces of 
the United States during this period, in the 
Grenada campaign, are eligible for natural¬ 
ization in accordance with the statutory ex¬ 
ceptions to the naturalization requirements, 


as provided in Section 1440(b) of Title 8, 
United States Code. Qualifying active-duty 
service includes service conducted, during 
this period, on the islands of Grenada, Car- 
riacou, Green Hog, and those islands adja¬ 
cent to Grenada in the Atlantic Seaboard 
where such service was in direct support of 
the military operations in Grenada. Qualify¬ 
ing active-duty service during this period 
also includes service conducted in the air 
space above Grenada, in the adjacent seas 
where operations were conducted, and at 
the Grantly Adams International Airport in 
Barbados. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 2, 1987. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 2:53 p.m., February 2, 1987] 
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Proclamation 5605—National Poison Prevention Week, 1987 
February 2, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

Accidental poisonings, in which children 
swallow medicines or household chemicals, 
continue to be a tragic public health prob¬ 
lem in our country. Since the first National 
Poison Prevention Week, in 1962, our Na¬ 
tion’s yearly death toll has dropped by more 
than 80 percent. But even as we rejoice in 
this progress, we resolve to redouble our 
efforts to reduce the number and severity 
of childhood poisonings. 

The National Center for Health Statistics 
reports that in 1984, the most recent year 
reported, 64 children died after accidental¬ 
ly swallowing household chemicals or medi¬ 
cines. And the American Association of 
Poison Control Centers in 1984 received 
more than 360,000 reports of ingestion of 
poison by children under five. 

Thankfully, a number of organizations, 
private and public, continue to do a great 
deal to stop these accidents. The Poison 
Prevention Week Council coordinates a na¬ 
tional network of health, safety, business, 
and voluntary groups to increase public 
awareness. The United States Consumer 
Product Safety Commission administers the 
Poison Prevention Act and requires child- 
resistant closures on many products that are 
potentially dangerous to children. The 
Poison Control Centers throughout our land 


provide emergency first aid information if 
poisonings occur. And many State and local 
health departments, hospitals, pharmacies, 
cooperative extension agents, and others 
conduct poison prevention programs. We 
can be most grateful for the caring and con¬ 
cern shown by these Americans. 

To encourage the American people to 
learn more about the dangers of accidental 
poisonings and to take more preventive 
measures, the Congress, by joint resolution 
approved September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 
681), has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation designat¬ 
ing the third week of March of each year as 
“National Poison Prevention Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 15, 1987, as National Poison Preven¬ 
tion Week. I call upon all Americans to ob¬ 
serve this week by participating in appro¬ 
priate ceremonies and events. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 2:52 p.m., February 2, 1987] 


Nomination of Jean K. Elder To Be an Assistant Secretary of Health 
and Human Services 
February 3, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Jean K. Elder, of Vir ginia 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (Human Development 
Services). She would succeed Dorcas R. 
Hardy. 

Since June 1986 Dr. Elder has been 


Acting Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Human Services (Human Development 
Services). Previously, she was Commissioner 
on Developmental Disabilities, Department 
of Health and Human Services, 1982-1986; 
a consultant for special education services, 
Michigan Department of Education, T an . 
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sing, 1981-1982; and president of J&J Asso¬ 
ciates, an educational consulting firm in 
Marquette, MI, 1980-1981. At Michigan 
State University College of Human Medi¬ 
cine in Marquette, she was director of plan¬ 
ning, evaluation and academic affairs, and 
an associate professor, 1978-1980; and she 
was an associate professor, department of 
education. Northern Michigan University, 
1977-1978. She is the author of numerous 


publications in the field of developmental 
disabilities, mental retardation, and special 
education and has lectured widely to State, 
national, and international audiences. 

Dr. Elder graduated from the University 
of Michigan (B.S., 1963; M.A., 1966; Ph.D., 
1969). She is married, has two children, and 
resides in McLean, VA. Dr. Elder was born 
on May 30, 1941, in Virginia, MN. 


Nomination of Two Members of the National Council on the 

Handicapped 

February 3, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the National Council on 
the Handicapped for terms expiring Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1989: 

Theresa Lennon Gardner, of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. She would succeed Jeremiah Milbank. 
Mrs. Gardner has been a teacher and volunteer 


with the therapeutic riding program of Wash¬ 
ington, DC. She was bom on December 5, 
1941, in Washington, DC. 

Harry J. Sutcliffe, of New York. He would suc¬ 
ceed Michael Marge. Since 1959 Mr. Sutcliffe 
has been director at the Episcopal Guild for 
the Blind in Brooklyn, NY. He was born on 
August 10, 1925, in Brooklyn. 


Appointment of Two Members of the Federal Service Impasses 
Panel 

February 3, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Federal Service Im¬ 
passes Panel, Federal Labor Relations Au¬ 
thority, for terms expiring January 10, 1992. 
These are reappointments. 

N. Victor Goodman, of Ohio. Mr. Goodman is an 
attorney and copartner with the firm of Ben- 
iesch, Friedlander, Coplan & Aronoff in Co¬ 
lumbus, OH. He graduated from Yale Universi¬ 


ty (B.A., 1957) and Harvard University (J.D., 
1961). He was bom on June 15, 1936, in Co¬ 
lumbus, OH. 

Daniel H. Kruger, of Michigan. Since 1956 Dr. 
Kruger has been a professor of industrial rela¬ 
tions at Michigan State University in East Lan¬ 
sing. He graduated from the University of 
Richmond (B.A., 1949) and the University of 
Wisconsin (M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1954). Dr. 
Kruger was born on December 15, 1922, in 
Norfolk, VA. 
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Statement by Assistant to the President for Press Relations 
Fitzwater on the Philippine Constitutional Plebiscite 
February 3, 1987 


On February 2, an estimated 20 million 
Filipinos went to the polls to vote on a new 
constitution. This plebiscite is a significant 
milestone on the path of democratic renew¬ 
al which President Aquino has charted for 
the Philippines. Representative civilian gov¬ 
ernment is the very essence of the demo¬ 
cratic process. In view of our own history 
and values, it is an institution the United 
States encourages vigorously and supports 
totally. We congratulate the people of the 
Philippines on their latest, successful exer¬ 
cise in democracy and wish them equally 
well in the political contests ahead. 

The United States pledges continuing 


support for President Aquino’s courageous 
efforts to maintain her fellow Filipinos’ 
freedom and participation in the political 
process. These are the surest guarantees 
that the Philippines will achieve the inter¬ 
nal harmony, political stability, and eco¬ 
nomic prosperity it needs and has earned. 
The President has sent President Aquino a 
message conveying his personal congratula¬ 
tions on the successful conclusion of the 
plebiscite. 

Note: Marlin Fitzwater read the statement 
to reporters at 12:08 p.m in the Briefing 
Room at the White House. 


Remarks at a White House Ceremony Honoring the Citizens of 
Chase, Maryland, Who Assisted in the Amtrak Accident Rescue 
February 3, 1987 


It’s an honor to have you all here at the 
White House. Now, I know that must sound 
strange. Most people think of it as an honor 
to be invited here, and that includes myself. 

I remember how humble I felt on that day 
in 1980 when the American people first 
asked me to come here. But today the 
tables are turned. For by your deeds, you 
and the members of your community have 
honored all America. You’ve shown us all, 
once again, the love and courage, the self- 
sacrifice and eagerness to help and serve 
those in need—in short, the qualities that 
for generations have been the heart of 
American life. 

It was an ordinary winter’s day at the end 
of the New Year’s weekend. Some of you 
were hanging out laundry. Some of you 
were about to watch the football game. And 
then something happened—investigators 
are still piecing together just what it was— 
and your community was face-to-face with 
the worst accident in Amtrak history. And 
that’s when, on that ordinary day, the 
people of Chase, Maryland, showed that 


what we take as ordinary in America is 
really very wonderful and special, very ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Robert Booker and his cousin, Michael 
Cooper, were among the first on the scene. 
Robert climbed into a burning car. He 
couldn’t save everyone. And I know that he 
and all of you’ve thought a great deal since 
that day about those whom God took into 
his arms, but also remember that there are 
many who are alive today because of your 
strength and courage. You gave to scores of 
people the gift of life. As Michael and 
Robert worked together helping to pull 
people out of the train. Eve Booker and 
Juanita Mattes helped to care for the in¬ 
jured, cleaning their wounds, wrapping 
them, covering them with blankets from 
their homes to keep them warm. As one 
reporter wrote of Eve and Juanita: “They 
acted quickly, calmly, heroically. But when 
the night ended, the 15-year-olds wept.” 

Well, those stories of sacrifice and love 
were repeated hundreds of times that day. 
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All of you and your neighbors helped 
people escape the wreck, helped care for 
them, feed them, and gave them shelter. 
Nancy Tharpe said there were 45 passen¬ 
gers in her house on that Sunday. As Bob 
Cooper said later, “Everybody just chipped 
in and did what they had to do.” And as a 
result, most of the passengers were out of 
the train even before the emergency crews 
arrived. In the hours and days that fol¬ 
lowed, you took into your homes not only 
the victims of the crash but rescue workers 
and reporters, too. I don’t want to forget 
the magnificent work of those workers or 
the people who, within hours, lined up to 
give blood for the victims. They made us all 
proud, too. 

Some have talked since about how amaz¬ 
ing you were, and I know that Cathi Fisch¬ 
er spoke for all of you when she told a 
reporter, “I don’t think it was anything re¬ 
markable. I think if it had been another 
community they would have done the same 
thing.” But that’s just the point; you all did 
what Americans have done for more than 
two centuries: When others were in need, 
you didn’t point to the other guys. You just 
rolled up your sleeves and went to work. 

Not long ago a commentator on the net¬ 
work news show said that we Americans 
had become selfish, only out for ourselves, 
had lost our dedication to community and 
country. I know he’s paid well to give his 
wisdom to the country each and every 
week. But for my money, the true wisdom 
is in Cathi Fischer’s words, and the best 
answer to him is your example. Yes, on an 
ordinary day in January, Americans in an 
ordinary American community showed ex¬ 


traordinary courage, self-sacrifice, and love 
for their fellow man. And when it was all 
over, you didn’t brag and shout. You just 
went back to your daily work. But you left 
behind a gift not just for crash victims but 
for all of us. Your strength strengthened all 
Americans. Your spirit will long inspire and 
guide us all. And as President, I just asked 
you here today so I could say thanks. Thank 
you all, and God bless you all. 

And now I’d like to award the Private 
Sector Initiatives Commendation to the 
community of Chase, Maryland. And, 
Robert Booker, will you please step forward 
and receive this? This is in recognition of 
the exemplary community service in the 
finest American tradition. Thank you all 
very much. And just for my curiosity, 
where are the two young ladies sitting that 
that night cried? I know they’re out there 
with you someplace. There you are. Well, 
God bless you. 

Well, again, I hate to walk away and 
leave, but they tell me I’ve still got things 
to do over there. I haven’t told this for a 
long time, but I got some letters from some 
young people when I first arrived in Wash¬ 
ington. And one of them that always ap¬ 
pealed to me was from a little girl and she 
wrote—and very informed about the things 
that were facing me and the problems I had 
to solve and everything. And when she fin¬ 
ished she said, “Now, get back to the Oval 
Office, and get to work.” [Laughter] So, 
that’s what I’ll do. Thank you all. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:29 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Proclamation 5606—National Women in Sports Day, 1987 
February 3, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

In 1885, Oberlin College established the 
first department of physical education for 
women in a coeducational school. Today, 


some 100 years later, women’s sports are a 
vital component of college life and their 
impact is felt far beyond the university 
campus. 

The history of women in sports is rich 
and long and has provided millions with an 
opportunity for growth, development, and 
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the pursuit of challenging goals. From 
youth sports to the Olympic arena, female 
athletes have shown levels of spirit, talent, 
and accomplishment undreamt of on that 
midwest campus a century ago. 

Participation in sports contributes to the 
emotional, physical, and intellectual devel¬ 
opment of women of all ages. Through indi¬ 
vidual and team activities, young girls de¬ 
velop self-discipline, initiative, respect for 
fair play and cooperation, and communica¬ 
tion and leadership skills that will help 
them succeed throughout their lives. Early 
positive experiences strongly influence 
wholesome lifelong habits of physical fit¬ 
ness, and thus have a direct bearing on the 
health and well-being of this Nation. 

Great strides have been made in women’s 
athletics along with the realization that 
women are entitled to equal opportunity on 
and off the playing field. In 1972 only a 
handful of college athletic scholarships were 
made available for women; today they 
number some 10,000. In the past decade 
the number of women involved in college 
athletics has grown from 32,000 to 150,000. 
This same period saw a 110 percent in¬ 
crease in female participation in public high 
school sports programs. In 1984, the women 
on our Olympic team brought home 44 per¬ 
cent of the gold medals available to them, 
making America’s female athletes a signifi¬ 
cant force on the international sports scene. 


The number of women participating in 
sports continues to grow, and we will con¬ 
tinue to assure that more opportunities are 
created. From coach to administrator, 
women play an important role in the devel¬ 
opment of athletic programs for people of 
all ages. 

In recognition of the contributions 
women’s sports have made to this country, 
and of the need to further advance 
women’s sports, the Congress, by Public 
Law 99-540, has designated February 4, 
1987, as “National Women in Sports Day” 
and authorized and requested the President 
to issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 4, 1987, as Na¬ 
tional Women in Sports Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 2:54 p.m., February 4, 1987] 

Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on February 4. 


Message to the Crew of Stars ir Stripes on Winning the America’s 
Cup Competition 
February 4 , 1987 


On behalf of the people of the United 
States of America, Nancy and I are pleased 
to send our most sincere congratulations to 
you, the crew and syndicate members of 
Stars & Stripes. Your victory represents 
more than just another yachting triumph. It 
reflects the pinnacle of team work, com¬ 
petitiveness, hard work and American stick- 
to-it ingenuity. Your patience has paid off 
and all of America is proud. 

On a more personal note, having bet 


Prime Minister Hawke my favorite cowboy 
hat on your sailing abilities, I’m pleased to 
report that my head will remain warm and 
dry during my next visit to the ranch. 

I would be pleased to receive you and the 
crew at the White House upon your arrival 
in the United States. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 
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Nomination of Van B. Poole To Be a Member of the National 
Advisory Council on Educational Research and Improvement 
February 4, 1987 

The President today announced his inten- director. First State Bank of Fort Lauder- 
tion to nominate Van B. Poole to be a dale; and Humble Oil and Refining Co., 
member of the National Advisory Council 1958-1968. He was elected to the Florida 
on Educational Research and Improvement Senate, 1978-1982, where he served as mi- 
for a term expiring September 30, 1989. He nority leader, 1980-1982. 
would succeed Carl W. Salser. Mr. Poole graduated from Memphis State 

Mr. Poole is vice president of National University (B.S., 1958). He is married, has 
Enrollment & Marketing Corp. in Fort Lau- four children, and resides in Sea Ranch 
derdale, FL. Previously, he was a partner Lakes, FL. Mr. Poole was born July 5, 1935, 
with Krieg, Kostas and Poole Insurance Co.; in Jackson, TN. 


Appointment of Harvey M. Meyerhoff as Chairperson of the United 
States Holocaust Memorial Council 
February 4, 1987 

The President today announced his inten- Home Builders and the League for the 
tion to appoint Harvey M. Meyerhoff to be Handicapped, Inc. He is also past president 
Chairperson of the United States Holocaust of Associated Jewish Charities & Welfare 
Memorial Council for a term of 5 years. He Fund of Baltimore, Inc. Mr. Meyerhoff cur- 
would succeed Elie Wiesel. rently serves as a trustee of the Johns Hop- 

Mr. Meyerhoff is president of Magna kins University, and he is chairman of the 
Properties, Inc., in Baltimore, MD. Previ- board of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
ously, he was chairman of the board and Mr. Meyerhoff graduated from the Uni¬ 
chief executive officer of Monumental Prop- versity of Wisconsin (B.B.A., 1948). He is 
erties, Inc. Mr. Meyerhoff is an honorary married and has four children. Mr. Meyer- 
life director of the National Association of hoff resides in Owings Mills, MD. 


Appointment of Two Members of the Board for International Food 
and Agricultural Development 
February 4, 1987 

The President today announced his inten- College (A.B., 1943; LL.D., 1973). 
tion to appoint the following individuals to Leo M Walsh, of Wisconsin. He would succeed 
be members of the Board for International Duane Acker. Mr. Walsh is currently dean and 

Food and Agricultural Development for director of the College of Agricultural and Life 

terms expiring July 28, 1988: Sciences at the University of Wisconsin. Previ- 

Paul Findley, of Illinois. This is a reappointment. on ^ he was chairman of the department of 

He is currently an author/consultant in Jack- soil science at the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 

sonville, IL. Previously Mr. Findley was a Walsh graduated from Iowa State University 

Member of the U.S. House of Representatives (B.S., 1952 ) and the University of Wisconsin 

from 1961 to 1982. He graduated from Illinois (M.S., 1957; Ph.D., 1959). 
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Remarks at the Annual National Prayer Breakfast 
February 5, 1987 


Distinguished clergy and Senators and 
Congressmen, guests, all our good friends: 
Nancy and I are delighted to be here with 
you today. It gives one a very good feeling 
to see so many of our national leaders here, 
and so many representatives of other coun¬ 
tries, gathering together in a community of 
faith. Two hundred years ago another group 
of statesmen gathered together in Philadel¬ 
phia to revise the Articles of Confederation 
and bring forth our Constitution. They 
often found themselves at odds, their pur¬ 
pose lost in acrimony and self-interest, until 
Benjamin Franklin stood up and said: ‘T 
have lived a long time, and the longer I 
live, the more convincing proofs I see of 
this truth—that God governs in the affairs 
of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice, is it probable 
that an empire can rise without His aid?” 
And then he called upon the convention to 
open each day with prayer. 

How, with so much against them, could 
our Founding Fathers have dared so much, 
to declare for all the world and all future 
generations the rights of man, the dignity of 
the individual, the hopes of all humanity? 
Was it because they believed that God was 
on their side? Or was it because they 
prayed to discover how they might be on 
God’s side? Our Founding Fathers knew 
that their hope was in prayer. And that’s 
why our Declaration of Independence 
begins with an affirmation of faith and why 
our Congress opens every day with prayer. 
It is why the First Congress of the fledgling 
United States in the Northwest Ordinance 
provided for schools that would teach “reli¬ 
gion, morality, and knowledge”—because 
they knew that no man, no nation, could 
grow in freedom without divine guidance. 

If I might be allowed a personal note 
here. When I attended the commencement 
ceremonies at the Air Force Academy, I 
was surprised at how many of the graduat¬ 
ing cadets came up to me, hand extended— 
930 in all—and told me they were praying 
for me. When I mentioned this to the com¬ 
manding general, he told me that every 


morning you could find several hundred 
cadets in the chapel beginning their day 
with prayer. Hardly a day goes by that I’m 
not told—sometimes in letters and some¬ 
times by people I meet—that they’re pray¬ 
ing for me. It’s a warm but humbling feel¬ 
ing. Sometimes I answer when someone 
says that; I feel I have to say something. 
And I tell them that if they ever get a busy 
signal, it’s because I’m in there ahead of 
them. [Laughter] 

I grew up in a home where I was taught 
to believe in intercessory prayer. I know it’s 
those prayers, and millions like them, that 
are building high and strong this cathedral 
of freedom that we call America; those 
prayers, and millions like them, that will 
always keep our country secure and make 
her a force for good in these too troubled 
times. And that’s why as a nation we must 
embrace our faith, for as long as we endeav¬ 
or to do good—and we must believe that 
will be always—we will find our strength, 
our hope, and our true happiness in prayer 
and in the Lord’s will. 

I’d like to conclude with a story that is 
told by Dr. Paul Brand, the noted leprosy 
specialist, in his book “Fearfully and Won¬ 
derfully Made.” Dr. Brand tells us of how, 
after World War II, a group of German stu¬ 
dents—young people—volunteered to help 
rebuild a cathedral in England that had 
been a casualty of the Luftwaffe bombings. 
And as the work progressed, debate broke 
out on how best to restore a large statue of 
Jesus with his arms outstretched and bear¬ 
ing the familiar inscription: Come Unto Me. 
Careful patching could repair all damage to 
the statue except for Christ’s hands, which 
had been destroyed by bomb fragments. 
Should they attempt the delicate task of 
reshaping those hands? And finally the 
young workers reached a decision that still 
stands today. The statue of Jesus has no 
hands, but the inscription now reads: Christ 
Has No Hands But Ours. Isn’t that really 
what he was always trying to tell us? Trying 
to tell us that we must be the hands, as 
we’ve heard so eloquently here by so many 
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already today. Note: The President spoke at 9:20 a.m. in 

Well, thank you all. God bless you all. the International Ballroom at the Washing¬ 
ton Hilton Hotel. 


Message on the Observance of National Afro-American (Black) 
History Month, February 1987 
February 5, 1987 


This month marks the 61st celebration of 
National Black History Month, an event of 
importance to all Americans. The celebra¬ 
tion takes on special meaning this year be¬ 
cause of its theme, “The Afro-American and 
the Constitution: Colonial Times to the 
Present.” 

As Americans prepare to celebrate the 
Bicentennial of the Constitution, we have 
an opportunity to explore once again the 
richness of our founding document and the 
changes it has undergone throughout its 
two centuries of existence. The experience 
of Black Americans is a critical part of that 
history, holding enduring lessons for all of 
us about the true meaning of liberty. Black 
Americans fought in the Revolution which 
gave birth to this Nation, but it took the 
Civil War, several amendments to the Con¬ 
stitution, and a series of actions by the Su¬ 
preme Court, the Congress, and the Execu¬ 
tive to secure true equality of rights for 
Black Americans. The story of Black Ameri¬ 
cans is the story of their continuing struggle 


to see fulfilled for themselves and for their 
children the promise and the dream of 
America. It is a story whose final chapters 
have not yet been written. 

Without an understanding of America’s 
past, we will not find the way to a future of 
opportunity for all. Black History Month af¬ 
fords every American the chance to study 
and to learn more about the contributions 
of Black Americans to our Nation’s progress, 
from great figures like Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., to the unsung, everyday heroes 
who helped build, lead, and defend a land 
that for so long asked more of them than it 
offered to them. 

May this traditional observance lead all of 
us to work still harder for the day when no 
trace of prejudice or injustice remains to 
undercut the Constitutional rights accorded 
every American. To this goal, in February 
1987, let us pledge anew our unswerving 
commitment. 

Ronald Reagan 


Message on the Observance of Brotherhood/Sisterhood Week, 
February 15-21, 1987 
February 5, 1987 


This year marks the 53rd annual Brother¬ 
hood/Sisterhood Week, sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
I am pleased to note that the theme of 
1987’s celebration is: “This is my Constitu¬ 
tion. I’m putting my name on the line.” 

The Constitution is the anchor of our Re¬ 
public. Through it, we are all equal under 
the law, just as we are brothers and sisters 
in the sight of the Almighty. This bicenten¬ 


nial year is a singularly appropriate time to 
reflect on its importance to each of us. 

Although the Founding Fathers could 
scarcely have imagined the society we have 
become 200 years after they hammered out 
the Constitution, this magnificent document 
remains as relevant and timely as the day 
the final draft was signed. The principles it 
embodies are timeless: protection of the in¬ 
dividual against the state, the separation of 
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powers among these different branches of 
the national government and a Federal 
system preserving the role of the States 
and, most important of all, the recognition 
that government derives its authority from 
the consent of the governed. 

I call upon all Americans to join the Na¬ 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews in 
celebrating the vibrant, richly diverse socie¬ 


ty the Constitution has made possible in 
America. As we observe Brotherhood / Sis¬ 
terhood Week, let us all put our names on 
the line as our Founding Fathers did; and 
let us pledge to uphold the ideals that have 
kept us, in all our racial and religious varie¬ 
ty, one nation under God. 

Ronald Reagan 


Designation of Dennis R. Patrick as 
Communications Commission 
February 5, 1987 

The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to designate Dennis R. Patrick to be 1 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, effective upon the departure of ■ 
Mark S. Fowler. 

Since December 1983 Mr. Patrick has 
been a member of the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission. Previously, he was a spe¬ 
cial assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Communications and Infor¬ 
mation, Department of Commerce, October ■ 


Chairman of the Federal 


1983-December 1983; an Associate Direc¬ 
tor, Presidential personnel, the White 
House, January 1982-October 1983; and an 
attorney with the firm of Adams, Duque & 
Hazeltine in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Patrick graduated from Occidental 
College (A.B., 1973) and the University of 
California at Los Angeles (J.D., 1976). He 
resides in Washington, DC, and was born 
June 1, 1951, in Los Angeles, CA. 


Letter to the Nation’s Governors on Welfare Reform 
February 6 , 1987 


Dear Governor: 

In my 1986 State of the Union Address, I 
charged my Domestic Policy Council to 
present me a strategy to meet the financial, 
educational, social, and safety concerns of 
poor families. I took that action because I 
did not know anyone in America who be¬ 
lieved then, or believes now, that the cur¬ 
rent welfare system is working for families 
in need. The sad truth is that, despite our 
best intentions, the welfare system is failing; 
the system traps people in a cycle of de¬ 
pendency that robs them of dignity. We can 
and must do better. 

Restructuring our welfare system must be 
a top national priority, but it is clear from 
20 years’ experience that no single policy 
mandated from Washington can solve this 


problem. Our goal instead must be to estab¬ 
lish a process that allows states and commu¬ 
nities to implement their own anti-poverty 
ideas based on their own unique circum¬ 
stances. The Federal government must 
retain its current level of financing, but in¬ 
dividual states and communities can best 
find the solutions to welfare dependency 
that will work best among their citizens and 
in their neighborhoods. 

Many governors have already broken new 
ground with creative and unique approach- 
es. I applaud those efforts, and want to 
begin a process to encourage many more of 
these state and community-based reform ef¬ 
forts. 

I invite you to join me at the White 
House on Monday, February 23, during the 
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National Governors’ Association Winter 
Meeting in Washington, to share your 
recent experiences and ideas on reducing 
welfare dependency and poverty in your 
communities. Together we must persuade 
Congress to provide you the tools necessary 
to create a better life for Americans in 
need. 

Enclosed for your review is a copy of “Up 
From Dependency,” my Administration’s 
report on the welfare system, and its com¬ 
panion volumes. The report describes the 


crucial role you can play in our proposed 
national strategy. I hope you will review it 
in preparation for our discussion, and I look 
forward to seeing you later this month. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 

Note: The letter was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on February 7. The 
original was not available for verification 
of the content of this letter. 


Radio Address to the Nation on Welfare Reform 
February 7, 1987 


My fellow Americans: 

This week I wrote to the Nation’s Gover¬ 
nors asking them to come to the White 
House to discuss welfare reform when they 
visit Washington later this month. On 
Monday I’ll be speaking to a group of con¬ 
cerned citizens about our welfare reform 
ideas. And later in the coming week, I’ll be 
releasing the Domestic Policy Council’s 
report, a study and series of proposals enti¬ 
tled “Up From Dependency.” All these ini¬ 
tiatives are based upon my conviction that 
welfare reform is not just important but 
vital—vital to our economic well-being; 
vital, indeed, to our self-respect as a nation. 
Permit me to take a few moments this 
afternoon to share with you why I believe 


this is so. 

The sad truth is that our welfare system 
represents one long and sorry tale of disap¬ 
pointment. From the 1950’s on, poverty m 
America was on the decline as economic 
growth led millions up toward prosperity. 
Then, as the Federal Government began to 
spend billions on welfare programs poverty 
stopped shrinking and actually began o 
grow worse. For the first time in our na¬ 
tion’s history, millions of Americans became 
virtual wards of the State, trapped m a 
cycle of welfare dependency that robs them 
of dignity and opportunity. With our eco¬ 
nomic success of the 1980 s, the P°Y? r ^ 
rate has begun to shrink, but the problem 
of welfare dependency remains. No one 


doubts that welfare programs were de¬ 
signed with the best of intentions, but nei¬ 
ther can anyone doubt that they’ve failed— 
failed to boost people out of dependency. 

In the fight against poverty, we now 
know it’s essential to have strong families— 
families that teach children the skills and 
values they will need in the wider world. 
How many self-made men and women in 
America owe their success to the strength 
of character given to them by hard-work¬ 
ing, loving parents? Yet when we ask 
whether our welfare system has encouraged 
family life, we must answer: far from it. 
Among the welfare poor today, families as 
we’ve always thought of them are often not 
being formed. Since 1960 the percentage of 
babies bom to unmarried mothers has more 
than tripled. And too often the mothers 
themselves are only children—15, Lb, u 
years old—who, with the birth of then 
babies, find all the responsibilities of grown¬ 
ups thrust upon them. As for the fathers, 
much of the time they’re nowhere to be 

found. , . - . 

We’re also coming to understand that our 
welfare system weakens community values 
and self-esteem. As a lack of skills prevents 
our young people from obtaining the jobs 
and careers they want, their hope for them¬ 
selves and their neighbors disappears. To 
reverse this terrible cycle of despam we 
must build on the vitality and strength in 
our communities. We must work with our 
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young people as they strive to achieve the 
basic educational and work skills they need 
for a bright future. To do this, we must 
make dramatic changes in the old, unwork¬ 
able government programs. With less than 
half of the billions now spent on welfare, 
we could give every poor man, woman, and 
child enough money to lift them above the 
poverty line. My friends, I believe were too 
great a nation, too generous of heart, too 
bold in finding solutions, to permit this 
waste of lives and money to continue. 

In seeking solutions, we should return to 
the basic values that helped build this 
nation: faith in families, faith in individual 
dignity and work, and faith in our Federal 
system of government. During my meetings 
and speeches this coming week. Ill be set¬ 
ting out our proposal for welfare strategies 
that tap that faith. Washington may have 
failed to find solutions to poverty and wel¬ 
fare dependency, but many of our 50 States 
and hundreds of community leaders are 
making progress, due in part to the new 


leeway we’ve given them in the last 6 
years. Now, they’re ready with many more 
promising antipoverty ideas—if only our 
complex welfare system will allow them 
greater freedom to succeed. I will ask Con¬ 
gress to approve a process that gives them 
that freedom. 

We know the solutions to welfare de¬ 
pendency must come from States and com¬ 
munities, and those of us here in Washing¬ 
ton must have the courage to let them try. 
Our welfare system will continue to help 
those who can’t help themselves. We have 
learned that we must provide the pathways 
and tools that allow our needy to escape 
dependency and create a better life. As I’ve 
said before, the only true measure of a wel¬ 
fare program’s success is how many people 
it makes independent of welfare. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 1986 Annual Report of 
the United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
February 9, 1987 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This 1986 United States Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency Annual Report 
reviews all the government’s 1986 arms 
control activities as well as ACDA’s role in 
them. This relatively small agency plays a 
key role in the evolution and implementa¬ 
tion of arms control policies that contribute 
importantly to our Nation’s security. I know 
that you share my enthusiasm for ACDA, 
which celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversa¬ 
ry in 1986. 

You will find in the pages of the Report 
detailed material on the three rounds of 
Nuclear and Space Talks and on the talks 
that General Secretary Gorbachev and I 
had in Reykjavik, October 11-12. Details on 


progress made at the Conference on Disar¬ 
mament, the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, and the Mutual and 
Balanced Force Reduction talks are also in¬ 
cluded. Our efforts to control the prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons are discussed and 
the many details of arms control research 
are highlighted. This Report, as well as pre¬ 
vious ACDA reports, contains a great deal 
of useful and informative historical material. 

I am pleased to forward the Report to the 
Congress. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 9, 1987. 
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Remarks at a White House Briefing for Supporters of Welfare 
Reform 

February 9, 1987 


Thank you very much. Now, you really 
are here on the subject of welfare reform. 
[Laughter] Last Friday I came in here with 
a speech all prepared to talk to people on 
private initiatives and found out it was a 
surprise birthday party. [Laughter] 

Well, I’m delighted that all of you could 
be here today. I’ll be off my limited sched¬ 
ule fairly soon, but in the meanwhile it’s 
good to be with so many friends. Fm grate¬ 
ful for the many expressions of concern, but 
Fm doing fine thanks to some wonderful 
doctors. They’re so skillful; I’m thinking of 
having them work on the budget. [Laugh¬ 
ter] But I am completely recovered. In fact, 
the doctors told me this morning my blood 
pressure is down so low that I can start 
reading the newspapers and watching the 
TV news. [Laughter] 

I’m also glad to have you here because I 
know each of you has struggled mightily to 
change America. Yet, even with our anx¬ 
iousness to get on with the conservative 
agenda, it’s sometimes important to recall 
how far we have come together. I always 
think back to the sixties and seventies—and, 
well, even before then—when our concern 
about Federal spending and deficits fell on 
many a deaf ear here in Washington. And 
then when we started talking about tax cuts 
and tax limitation, as well as lower marginal 
rates, official Washington was more amused 
than anything else. 

But today those ideas and concerns are 
the order of the day in the Nation’s Capital. 
And the results have added up to nothing 
less than an economic and social revolution. 
The rate of spending increase came down 
by whopping percentages; tax rates and in¬ 
flation declined; America created some 13 
million more jobs; family income started to 
rise; and the poverty rate declined for 2 
straight years. And when I compare where 
we were only a few years ago with what 
some of our critics are saying about these 
accomplishments, I have to tell you that 
some of them remind me of an agent I 
heard about in my old career. It was back 


in those vaudeville days. People trying out 
for vaudeville would come in, empty thea¬ 
ter, out on the stage, down there in front 
would be sitting a very cynical agent with a 
cigar, usually in his mouth, and he’d say 
okay, and they’d do their stuff. Well, this 
particular day a young fellow came out 
center stage, out came the cigar. He says, 
“Okay, what do you do, kid?” And the 
young fellow took off and flew around the 
ceiling of the theater up over the balconies 
and everything— [laughter ]—came down to 
a perfect landing. And the agent said: 
“Well, all right. What else do you do besides 
bird imitations.” [Laughter] 

Well, whatever our critics say, I think all 
of us can be confident that the American 
people realize—just as I think someday his¬ 
torians will acknowledge—that moving back 
to concepts like limited government and 
the free market, as well as respect for the 
entrepreneur, created one of the most im¬ 
portant social and economic revolutions in 
our history. Not only did we grow and pros¬ 
per economically but we renewed our polit¬ 
ical and social life as well. Government’s 
inability to do anything about the burden 
that inflation and taxes were putting on our 
citizens was weakening public faith in our 
democratic institutions, a trend that today 
we have reversed. 

Or consider the social damage we were 
doing to the most basic unit of society, that 
engine of social progress—the family. For 
years inflation and taxes robbed the family 
of more and more of its livelihood—an eco¬ 
nomic factor, of course, but as I say, a moral 
factor, too. For government said to young 
couples: We will tax you at higher rates for 
getting married. And in the years ahead, we 
will turn the screw of bracket creep even 
tighter, and then we’ll let inflation rob your 
savings and erode your personal exemp¬ 
tion—in effect, imposing a higher and 
higher tax on your children. Well, is it any 
wonder then that in this period more and 
more of our young people postponed mar¬ 
riage or didn’t marry at all, and postponed 
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having children? But by bringing down tax 
rates, inflation, and interest rates, by ending 
bracket creep, we’ve made family life safer 
and more secure. And we can be proud 
today that the downward trend of marriage, 
family formation, and childbearing appears 
to be arrested. The simple fact is govern¬ 
ment had taken a stand against families. But 
thanks to your help and support, we’re 
turning that around; we’re putting govern¬ 
ment back on the side of families. 

There’s been another important dimen¬ 
sion to our economic recovery. We’re help¬ 
ing the poor as never before. There is, for 
example, no crueler burden on the poverty- 
stricken and the elderly than inflation. And 
by bringing inflation to a virtual standstill, 
we substantially increased the buying 
power of the poor families of America. So, 
too, our recent reform of the tax code will 
take millions of working poor people off the 
tax rolls entirely. Above all, we’ve built an 
economy that is creating millions of new 
jobs every year, providing growth and op¬ 
portunity the poor need more than anyone. 
And that’s why more than one-half million 
people moved off the poverty rolls in 1985. 
This economic recovery and social and po¬ 
litical renewal have made it possible to 
focus on some of our deeply ingrained prob¬ 
lems, like doing something about poverty. 
And it’s here, I think, that we conservatives 
have an unrivaled opportunity in the years 
ahead, a cause that I believe we can make 
our own. 

You know, America’s welfare system has 
been a longstanding concern with us. But 
too frequently that concern has been inter¬ 
preted as merely a desire to prevent waste 
or fraud or stop welfare abuse. Well now, 
don’t get me wrong—those are worthy and 
important objectives. Protecting the taxpay¬ 
ers’ investment in Federal spending is a 
worthy objective—especially since we want 
our Federal welfare spending to go to the 
people who really need it, the poor them¬ 
selves, and not to people who already live 
comfortably. And all the economic progress 
that we’ve made, for example, has relied on 
trying to control Federal spending. When 
we took office, huge Federal programs with 
built-in yearly spending increases were just 
reaching maturation. 

So, first we had to take steps to slow 


down the Federal spending juggernaut. We 
cut the rate of spending increase. And then, 
finally, this year were managing to get the 
Federal Government to actually spend less 
in real terms than it spent the year before. 
Talk about the Earth shaking! 

But none of this would have been possi¬ 
ble without the war on waste we began 
from our first day in office. Working with 
the Congress, we completely revitalized the 
Inspector General’s program and saved the 
taxpayers untold billions. Last year, for in¬ 
stance, the Inspector General at Health and 
Human Services launched over 3,000 audits 
and investigations of fraud against the Gov¬ 
ernment that resulted in 1,000 convictions. 
The office’s fraud and management recom¬ 
mendations will recoup more than $5.3 bil¬ 
lion when fully implemented. So, the war 
on waste and fraud has been an important 
part of our ability to bring down spending 
and ultimately to improve economic condi¬ 
tions for the poor. But I just think that 
waste and fraud isn’t all we conservatives 
have to offer on the poverty problem—not 
by a long shot. 

Back in 1982, in a speech to a black polit¬ 
ical organization, I raised some of the ques¬ 
tions discussed by the scholarly work of 
Charles Murray in the “Public Interest.” At 
the time this wasn’t exactly fashionable, but 
since then things have been changing. 
Slowly a new bipartisan consensus on Amer¬ 
ica’s welfare system has developed—a con¬ 
sensus that holds what only a few could say 
a short time ago: that it is our welfare 
system that is one of the most serious obsta¬ 
cles to progress for the poor. The evidence 
is in, and the history is clear: Twenty years 
ago, with the best of intentions, the Federal 
Government began a program that it hoped 
would wipe out poverty in America. Today 
the Federal Government and State govern¬ 
ments, with 8 major welfare programs and 
more than 50 smaller ones, spends more 
than $130 billion to pursue this objective. 
And now, with less than half of this money, 
we could give every poor man, woman, and 
child enough to lift them above the poverty 
line. But believe me, it isn’t just the arith¬ 
metic that doesn’t make sense. During the 
past few years, we’ve seen serious questions 
raised—in scholarly works like Mr. Murray’s 
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book “Losing Ground,” which showed pov¬ 
erty actually went up as the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment spent more to eliminate it, to 
major network television specials featuring 
grim personal testimonials about the Feder¬ 
al welfare system. And the issue here is 
really compassion. 

How compassionate is a welfare system 
that discourages families that are economi¬ 
cally self-reliant, that takes 6,000 pages of 
Federal regulations to explain, and is so 
complex it confuses and demoralizes the 
poor? How compassionate is a system that 
robs the poor of the tools to break the cycle 
of dependency? Well, the emerging consen¬ 
sus on welfare is finally agreeing with us 
that the Federal welfare system has become 
a poverty trap, a trap that is wreaking 
havoc on the very support system the poor 
need most to lift themselves up and out of 
destitution—the family. This growing bipar¬ 
tisan consensus holds that our current wel¬ 
fare system is not only a failure but counter¬ 
productive—the institutionalization of 
ghetto life where, as Bill Moyers put it in 
his special on this subject last year: “Moth¬ 
ers are children, fathers don’t count, and 
the street is the strongest school.” 

And I just think conservatives should 
have a special interest in this because, as 
I’ve mentioned, our original skepticism 
about the welfare system has been sadly 
borne out by recent research. But second, 
strengthening the family has been among 
our highest priorities and, believe me, no 
one needs that strength and help today 
more than America’s poor. 

Let me pause here and cite as an exam¬ 
ple one disturbing problem we hear so 
much about: the homeless. Here in Wash¬ 
ington there’s a young Capuchin Franciscan 
priest named Father Jack Pfannenstiel who 
not only runs shelters for the homeless but 
has started a project called McKenna 
House, a kind of halfway house where the 
homeless are not just warehoused but given 
special counseling and training so that they 
might return to productive jobs and normal 
lives. And while the problems of the home¬ 
less are complex and deepgoing, when 
Father Pfannenstiel is pressed on the issue, 
he always remarks that at the root of these 
problems is a history of family breakdown 
and difficulty. So, I just think the time is 


ripe for realizing our traditional concern 
with strengthening the family is directly re¬ 
lated to this emerging national consensus on 
the welfare issue. I think conservatives and 
Republicans can now join with liberals and 
Democrats in reappraising that entire 
system and examining the reason for its fail¬ 
ure. There is common ground. We all know 
it isn’t working. We know there will be no 
easy answer—it’s the belief that there were 
easy answers that got us into the situation 
in the first place. 

We have to fight the impulse of many to 
believe that one policy change or reform, 
written and implemented here in Washing¬ 
ton, can solve the problem of poverty and 
welfare dependency. We know from 20 
years painful experience that it cannot. In 
seeking solutions we, as a nation, need to 
draw upon the practical genius of the thou¬ 
sands of community leaders and individuals 
who deal with that problem every day. The 
Federal Government should retain its cur¬ 
rent financing role, but it cannot provide all 
the answers. We need to reevaluate our 
entire antipoverty strategy—a reevaluation 
that will provide us with new approaches 
and initiatives, initiatives that will have as 
their goal the defense and strengthening of 
the family as the key to a strategic assault 
on poverty. And that’s why last year I asked 
for a study of our welfare system. The rec¬ 
ommendations of that study, “Up From De¬ 
pendency,” are now being implemented. 
It’s also why on Wednesday of this week I 
will have a chance both to hear about and 
describe some of the approaches we hope 
to take in getting what is essentially a re¬ 
search and development program off the 
ground. So, too, in my radio talk on Satur¬ 
day I mentioned that we had written to the 
Governors of the 50 States and asked them 
here to the White House to be a part of this 
nationwide commitment to welfare reform. 

And today I just want to seek your active 
support, to ask you to join together with 
many millions of other Americans in this 
critical domestic initiative. We know the an¬ 
swers are out there—in our 50 States, in our 
cities and neighborhoods, and in the minds 
and hearts of the thousands of self-help 
leaders who are ready with hundreds of 
antipoverty ideas—if only our complex wel- 
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fare system will allow them greater free¬ 
dom to succeed. They can show us how to 
make work more rewarding than welfare; 
how to provide incentives for dignity, in¬ 
stead of incentives for dependency. And 
I’m certain that we can, as a nation, move 
forward and together on this issue. I’ve said 
a great many times, instead of citing at the 
end of each year how many people were 
being maintained on welfare—if the pro¬ 
gram was really correct, every year they 
would be saying how many people we had 
been able to remove from welfare and re¬ 
store to a position of independence. Now, 
all of us care about the poor, all of us want 
to see the tragedy that is poverty ended. So, 
let’s get to work. Now, I realize there’s 
going to be some crabbing, and there’s 
going to be some of the same kind of press 
that, well, I’ve been getting kind of used to 
in the last few weeks. 

You know, I can’t resist telling you an¬ 
other story. Sometimes, I tell you, I feel a 
little bit here like the man who was the 
farmer that was driving his horse and 
wagon to town for a load of grain and had a 
head-on collision with an automobile. He 
was lying there seriously injured, even some 
of them were permanent disabilities. And 
later followed the usual legal procedures 
with the insurance company and all, and he 
was on the stand and a lawyer said to him, 
“While you were lying there at the scene of 
the accident, didn’t someone come up to 
you and ask you how you were feeling? And 


didn’t you answer that you never felt better 
in your life?” “Well,” he said, “Yes—yes, I 
guess, I remember that happening.” Well, 
later, on redirect, another lawyer was 
asking the question, and he said, “What 
were the circumstances when you gave that 
answer as to how you felt?” “Well,” he said, 
“I was lying there, and,” he said, “a car 
came up and a deputy sheriff got out.” He 
said: “My horse was neighing with pain and 
kicking—had two broken legs. The deputy 
sheriff put the gun in his ear and put the 
horse out of his misery.” He said: “My dog 
had a broken back and was whining with 
pain, and he went over—did the same 
thing— [laughter] —put it there and shot 
him— [laughter] —and then he came over to 
me and said, ‘Now, how are you feeling?’ ” 
[Laughter] 

So, even though there may be some mis¬ 
guided criticism of what we’re trying to do, 
I think we’re on the wrong [right] path. 
And you know something else? From deal¬ 
ing as a Governor closer at hand with wel¬ 
fare, and those people, I think truly that the 
bulk of the people on welfare aren’t just 
lazy bums or cheaters—they want nothing 
more than to be independent, free of the 
social workers, and out on their own once 
again. So, we can help them do that. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Remarks on Greeting the Crew of Stars i? Stripes, the America’s 
Cup Winner 
February 9, 1987 


The President Well, Stars & Stripes skip¬ 
per Dennis Conner, members of the crew, 
and ladies and gentlemen, today the Cup 
that went down under has come back up. 
It’s only appropriate to be greeting the 
skipper and crew of the Stars 6- Stripes 
here in front of the Stars and Stripes. 

And by the way, you might be interested 
to know that Prime Minister Hawke of Aus¬ 
tralia and I had a little bet on the side. 


[Laughter] If Kookaburra III had won, 1 
was going to give the Prime Minister one ol 
those cowboy-type hats that I wear now and 
then out at the ranch. And if you all won. 
well—oh, there it is! [Laughter] It’ll be re¬ 
vealed. There it is. That’s the Australian 
version. And you know, it’s the funniesl 
thing—I just know that whenever I put thal 
on I’m going to find myself turning tc 
Nancy and saying, “G’bye, mate.” [Laugh- 
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ter] 

But there are so many people who helped 
to make this victory possible. Altogether, 
the United States was represented by six 
syndicates in Australia. Each had its own 
yachts, and each involved literally hundreds 
of people, bringing the best of American 
technology to bear on the complicated chal¬ 
lenges of 12-meter racing. In designing 
Stars <6- Stripes herself, engineers used com¬ 
puter techniques to provide the yacht with 
a winged keel and a special rounded nose. 
Plastics experts gave the hull a coating that 
sheeted the yacht with thousands of tiny V- 
shaped grooves called riblets. Sailmakers 
used a mixture of Kelvar, Mylar, and an 
entirely new fabric. Spectra, to produce 
hundreds of sails suited to every conceiva¬ 
ble weather condition. And Stars i? Stripes 
was fitted with an on-board computer to 
monitor her performance and communicate 
before the race with computers on shore 
and in her tender. I just have to believe it 
says something about the competitiveness 
of American technology that this time 
around the United States entered perhaps 
the best designed, most technologically ad¬ 
vanced, 12-meter yacht ever christened. 

But no matter how sleek the yacht, it still 
all comes down to what the skipper and 
crew do with her on the open ocean. To 
the skipper, the navigator, tactician, main¬ 
sail trimmer, pitman, bowman, sewerman, 
grinders, and trimmers of Stars <& Stripes: 
Congratulations! You performed up to the 
highest standards in conditions that were 
arduous and exhausting, and you made con¬ 
siderable sacrifices to do so. 

And now, if youll permit me, a word to 
the skipper himself, Dennis Conner. 
Dennis, in 1983 you sailed against the Aus¬ 
tralian challenger in what was universally 
acknowledged to be a slower boat. But your 
skills as a sailor were such that you forced 
the challengers to go all seven races before 
Australia II finally took the America’s Cup. 
In the races off Fremantle, you showed 
your skill all over again. During the chal¬ 
lenger final race against New Zealand, Stars 
ir Stripes blew a jib. To many skippers, it 
would have been cause for panic, but you 
only said, “Hey, that’s too bad.” 

Mr. Conner. That’s not all I said. [Laugh¬ 
ter] 


The President. All that you said that was 
printable was, “Hey, that’s too bad.” 
[Laughter] But then, while your crew 
scrambled to replace the bad sail, you 
calmly tacked to keep your opponent from 
gaining the wind. And in 3 minutes and 2 
seconds both the new jib and jig were up, 
and Stars <6- Stripes won the race. 

In the finals themselves—well, there’s no 
better way to describe your performance 
than to quote the skipper you defeated, 
Australian Ian Murray. At the suggestion 
that Stars Stripes had simply had better 
luck, skipper Murray answered: “Fm not a 
great believer in luck in sailing. The wind 
Dennis left us was pretty much zilch. He 
won because he was always in the right 
spot.” 

Beyond your skill, Dennis, there’s the 
matter of your commitment, the matter, to 
put it simply, of heart. One of your crew¬ 
men caught a glimpse of just how much it 
all meant to you. In his words: “Before the 
last tack Dennis said, ‘Okay, guys, this is the 
last tack in the 1987 America’s Cup.’ I 
turned around and looked back, and he was 
crying. He had tears in his eyes.” And the 
crewman went on to explain: “You have to 
remember that this hasn’t been any gravy 
walk for Dennis. He’s a regular American 
guy, a smart guy who worked his way up 
from the bottom and deserves the credit for 
what he’s done.” Well, Dennis, today we 
congratulate you, and today we give you 
that credit. 

Mr. Conner. Thank you. 

The President. And a word now to your 
Australian hosts and competitors. Ambassa¬ 
dor and Mrs. Dalrymple, of course, millions 
of Australians must be disappointed by the 
outcome of these races, just as so many 
Americans felt the 1983 loss so keenly. But 
I want you to know that I’ve heard again 
and again, from Dennis and others, that the 
Australian people could not have been 
more open, friendly, or sportsmanlike. On 
behalf of the thousands of Americans who 
visited Australia for these races, I want to 
thank Prime Minister Hawke, the Perth 
Yacht Club, and the Australian people 
themselves. 

I can’t help thinking that the America’s 
Cup has brought our two nations, already 
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close, still closer. For in following these 
races, we were all able to share something 
ancient and deep within us: man’s fascina¬ 
tion with wind and water. Listen, if you 
will, to the words of sportswriter Tony 
Chamberlain: “In sailing there is a term 
called ‘lift’ which is both technical and 
poetic at once. It describes the moment of 
acceleration in a sailboat—the moment 
when the sails harden against the wind and 
the boat begins to slide forward, faster and 
faster, until you can suddenly feel what Wil¬ 
liam Buckley meant by the title of his sail¬ 
ing book, “Airborne.” How something 
moving so slowly—about the pace of a mod¬ 
erate jog—can impart such exhilaration in 
this moment is probably unanswerable. 
Hang gliding, dropping in a parachute, 
doing barrel rolls in a light airplane—the 
thrills are easy to understand. But the 
moment of lift in a sailboat is just as much a 
leap off the Earth. Airborne.” Well, gentle¬ 
men of the Stars Stripes, for a few days 
you enabled us all to become airborne, and 
we thank you. 

Mr. Conner. Thank you, Mr. President. As 
you might remember, I got a phone call 
from you back in 1983, and Tom answered 
the phone, I think. And he said, “The Presi¬ 
dent’s on the phone, and he wants to tell 
you that you fouled up.” [Laughter] That’s 
the printed version, anyway. [Laughter] 
Well, you might remember that I made you 
a personal promise at that time to do every¬ 
thing I could to bring the Cup back home 
to America, where it belongs. So, here it is. 

This is not only a victory for the great 
crew and team of Stars 6- Stripes; it’s a 
victory for American technology, a victory 
for the American will to compete anywhere 
in the world, and I might say, and be able 
to win. It’s really a victory for the American 
spirit, of which you’ve done such a tremen¬ 
dous job to be our leader. And I can’t tell 
you how much it means to the entire team 
and support crew of Stars ir Stripes to be 
part of this tremendous victory in bringing 
the Cup back home, where it belongs. And 
I’d just like to say thank you all for the 
tremendous reception that we got. We had 
no idea what it would be like when we got 


home. We were 12,000 miles away, and we 
were just concentrating on winning the 
Cup. And it just meant so much for us to 
come back and have this tremendous recep¬ 
tion. And we just can’t tell you how great it 
is to be back home in America. It really 
means a lot to see all of our friends and 
supporters to be with us in this tremendous 
victory. 

So, at this time—I’m trying to remember 
all my lines—Bob Hawke made sure that he 
sent me a little message to go along with 
your Cup here. And I’ll find it in just a 
second. [Laughter] Don’t worry now. It 
says, “My Dear Ron: Enjoy the hat. You can 
keep it.” Well, that’s nice of him, there. 
“Take pleasure in the Cup, but remember 
it’s only a temporary possession and we’ll be 
back to get it in 1990. Congratulations and 
best wishes, Bob Hawke, Prime Minister.” 
So, congratulations! 

And I’d just like to take a moment and 
add to the President’s comments about 
what tremendous people the Australians 
were. In defeat, they couldn’t have been 
more gracious, and they just were wonder¬ 
ful sportsmanship. And any of you that have 
the chance to visit Australia will find out for 
yourself, but I’m sure anyone you talk to on 
the Stars ir Stripes group will tell you and 
reaffirm what tremendous people they 
were in Western Australia. And they were 
really part of the whole Cup. So, my con¬ 
gratulations to the people of Australia. As a 
remembrance, Mr. President, from the 
crew of Stars it Stripes, we’d like to have 
you display this wherever you choose and 
remember us here in our victory—a half¬ 
model of our boat. It’s the first one we’ve 
seen, and we’d like to have you have this as 
a part of our victory. 

The President Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conner. So, if you’d help me hoist 
this Cup, I’m sure everyone would like to 
take your picture here. [Laughter] Thanks 
for having us. It really means a lot to us. 
Thank you very much. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:39 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. 
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Proclamation 5607—Congratulating Stars and Stripes on Its Victory 
in the America’s Cup 
February 9, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

All Americans congratulate Dennis 
Conner and the crew of Stars and Stripes 
for their splendid victory in the America’s 
Cup. 

The Stars and Stripes team, representing 
the San Diego Yacht Club, traveled to the 
west coast of Australia to compete with the 
best yachts and best yachtsmen in the 
world. In a lengthy series of exhausting and 
exciting races, it successfully defeated 
eleven challengers for the right to face New 
Zealand in the finals of the challenger’s di¬ 
vision. Although the Kiwi had compiled a 
most impressive record in earlier races, 
Stars and Stripes defeated the New Zealand 
boat 4 to 1 to earn the right to sail for the 
Cup against the Australian defender. 

In the final series, Stars and Stripes de¬ 
feated Kookaburra III 4 to 0 to capture the 
America’s Cup and bring the trophy back to 
the United States. Throughout the competi¬ 
tion, the Australian team and the Australian 
people demonstrated to the world their 
sportsmanship and their unsurpassed hospi¬ 
tality. 

The skill and determination of the Stars 
and Stripes team captured the imagination 


of the American people. They demonstrat¬ 
ed the traits that have long characterized 
this country at its best—optimism, dedica¬ 
tion, teamwork, and an eagerness to master 
the most advanced technology and put it to 
good use. 

In honor of the Stars and Stripes' victory 
in the America’s Cup, the Congress, by 
House Joint Resolution 131, has authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc¬ 
lamation expressing to Dennis Conner and 
the crew the thanks and admiration of our 
Nation. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim to Dennis Conner and the 
crew of Stars and Stripes the heartfelt con¬ 
gratulations and appreciation of our Nation 
for a job well done and for filling our sails 
with confidence and pride. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of February, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 2:27 p.m., February 10, 1987] 


Message to the Senate Transmitting an Amnex to the Convention for 
the Prevention of Pollution From Ships 
February 9, 1987 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the advice and 
consent of the Senate, Annex V, Regulations 
for the Prevention of Pollution by Garbage 
from Ships, an Optional Annex to the 1978 
Protocol Relating to the International Con¬ 
vention for the Prevention of Pollution 
from Ships, 1973, (MARPOL 73/78). I also 
transmit for the information of the Senate 


the report of the Department of State on 
this Annex. 

The MARPOL Protocol entered into 
force for the United States on October 2, 
1983. Annex V and the other two Optional 
Annexes III and IV, which deal with pollu¬ 
tion from packaged harmful substances and 
sewage, were transmitted only for the infor¬ 
mation of the Senate when the original 
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MARPOL Convention was transmitted to 
the Senate on March 22,1977, for its advice 
and consent to ratification. 

Annex V prohibits (subject to limited ex¬ 
ceptions) the disposal from ships into the 
sea of all plastics, including but not limited 
to synthetic ropes, synthetic fishing nets, 
and plastic garbage bags. It also restricts the 
discharge at sea of other types of garbage to 
specified distances from the nearest land. 

The entry into force of Annex V of 


MARPOL 73/78 will be an important step 
in controlling and preventing pollution 
from discharges of ship generated garbage. 
I recommend that the Senate give early 
consideration to Optional Annex V of 
MARPOL 73/78 and give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 

Ronald Reagan 

The White House, 

February 9, 1987. 


Remarks to the Annual Leadership Conference of the American 
Legion 

February 10, 1987 


I hope you’re enjoying your visit to the 
Nation's Capital, and I appreciate the op¬ 
portunity to speak with you. Over these last 
6 years Fve depended heavily on the Amer¬ 
ican Legion. James Dean, Evelyn Starr, and 
Dale Renaud—they’ve all been indispensa¬ 
ble in the fight for a strong and secure 
America. I’d just like to express to you and 
to legionnaires around the country my 
deepest appreciation for being there when 
it counted. It’s been an honor to serve with 
you. 

Sometimes I think they ought to issue a 
campaign ribbon for the “Rattle of the Po¬ 
tomac.” [Laughter] Now, I’d be tempted, of 
course, to start thinking up a war story or 
something here to tell you, but I have a 
hunch there’s been a lot of that going on. 
[Laughter] So, I suddenly thought, I can tell 
one that’s before the war. 

Back in the thirties, when there was a 
citizen military training program, and then 
every summer they’d have a couple of 
weeks of camp and a military maneuver or 
war game, and usually some brass from 
Washington would be invited to come out 
and lend prestige to it. And I was getting a 
commission in the Cavalry Reserve at Fort 
Des Moines at that time. Over at Fort 
Omaha was the summer affair and the 
battle and all, and we had horse cavalry 
then. And the commanding officer at Fort 
Omaha and the visiting general from Wash¬ 
ington were standing there and someone 


sent a young reserve lieutenant, horse- 
mounted, over with a message. And he 
went over with a splash. He came in there 
full speed, pulled up the horse. The horse 
must have had a sore mouth because he put 
on the brakes on all four feet, and he sum¬ 
mersaulted right over the head of the 
horse— [laughter] —landed on his feet hold¬ 
ing the reins, and was facing the two gener¬ 
als. [Laughter] So, he snapped to salute, and 
the general from Washington very slowly 
and deliberately, as he returned the salute, 
said to the commanding officer: “Does he 
always dismount like that?” [Laughter] 

Well, seriously though, the Legion contin¬ 
ues to play a vital role in this democratic 
system of ours. Six years ago we set out tc 
make up for some of the foreign policy and 
national security shortcomings of the Iasi 
decade. We shouldn’t permit the memory 
of American weakness, and the conse¬ 
quences of that weakness, to fade. During 
the 1970’s the defense budget shrank ir 
real terms as we held back from building 
new weapons systems. Our Navy lost more 
ships than it did at Pearl Harbor. New 
equipment was scarce. Spare parts were ir 
short supply, and inflation ravaged the 
value of our military personnel’s take-home 
pay. 

Was a weaker America a safer America! 
Well, during the latter half of the decade 
our alliances were strained almost to the 
breaking point. Soviet expansion was evi 
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dent throughout the world—in Southeast 
Asia, in Africa, and, yes, in Central Amer¬ 
ica. The Soviets rushed forward to expand 
their naval and other conventional capabili¬ 
ties and to put on line a host of new missiles 
and other strategic systems. In fact, since 
1970 the Soviets have invested $500 billion 
more than the United States in defense and 
built nearly three times as many strategic 
missiles. With that record in mind, it’s a bit 
difficult to take seriously those who suggest 
that we hold back now on the moderniza¬ 
tion of our forces, strategic or conventional, 
in order to elicit a positive response from 
our adversaries. Well, Teddy Roosevelt re¬ 
minded us long ago that the cry of the 
weakling counts for little in the move 
toward peace, but the call of a just man 
armed is potent. Well, to put Teddy in 
modem terms: Speak softly, but keep the 
battleship Iowa close at hand. [Laughter] 

Since 1980 we’ve reactivated 4 battle¬ 
ships, purchased 124 new naval vessels, in¬ 
cluding 2 new carriers and 21 top-of-the- 
line Aegis class cruisers and destroyers. The 
Army has 2 new divisions. We’ve bought 
over 2,500 tactical fighters, and we’ve made 
certain there are ample spare parts, not just 
for the planes but for all the weapons and 
equipment. One of our top priorities was to 
restore morale to those brave and dedicated 
citizens serving in our Armed Forces and to 
attract top-quality individuals to the job of 
protecting our country. Well, there’s noth¬ 
ing that’s made me prouder in these last 6 
years than those young people—smart, 
fresh-faced, and full of life. They’ve an¬ 
swered the call. And today we have the 
best bunch of young people in our Armed 
Forces that we’ve ever had—the highest 
percentage of high school graduates in our 
history, die highest percentage in the top 
intelligence bracket when they’re being 
tested for various branches of the service or 
duties within the service. I know you agree 
with me that those kids will never let us 
down, so we better dam well see to it that 
this government, no matter what party is in 
power, never lets them down. 

I’ve gotten some letters sometimes that 
they turn me inside out. A kid writes—he’s 
in a submarine—he writes, and he says: We 
may not have the biggest navy, we got the 
best. And you hear things like that. I was 


over on the parallel in Korea, the demilita¬ 
rized zone over there. And a young fellow 
standing up there in the cold and looking 
out over the no-man’s-land to the other side 
and he just turned to me, and he said, 
“When you get home,” he said, “tell them 
we’re on the frontier of freedom.” And it 
happens everyplace. So often those who 
oppose defense spending don’t think about 
it in human terms. Those youngsters out on 
the aircraft carriers and the submarines and 
destroyers, our Army and Air Force person¬ 
nel in Korea and Germany, the Marines in 
Okinawa and with the Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean—they depend on us every 
bit as much as we depend on them. We 
made a promise that they’d have the first- 
class equipment and weapons they need to 
do their job and come home safely. And the 
budget is not going to be balanced at the 
expense of their safety and America’s secu¬ 
rity. 

You know, back there in that ’80 cam¬ 
paign, I campaigned an awful lot—not on 
making speeches like this, but on doing 
question and answer, even in crowds that 
would number in the thousands. And invari¬ 
ably, then, I would get a question that 
would be: Well, all right, but if it comes to a 
choice of balancing the budget or rebuild¬ 
ing our defenses, which will come first? 
And every time, I said I have no choice. 
Rebuilding our defenses would come first. 
And every time I said it to an American 
audience, they did what you are just doing. 
[Applause] They applauded. Well, fulfilling 
that promise in this time of budget restraint 
means making certain that the maximum 
benefit is squeezed out of every dollar 
spent on defense. 

To accomplish this, we’ve put in motion 
one of the most aggressive campaigns 
against waste and fraud in the history of the 
Defense Department, aggressively following 
up on every lead. Many stories early in the 
administration—and, oh how they curdled 
my blood—about procurement waste. You 
know, those outrageously expensive bolts 
and wrenches and such were actually not 
stories of faults that were still existing. They 
were actually stories of our successful ef¬ 
forts to make corrections. We were the ones 
who found out those $400 hammers and so 
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forth and got them corrected. But somehow 
it never seemed to read that way. [Laugh¬ 
ter] Well, we’ve continued this commit¬ 
ment. The Defense Department, for exam¬ 
ple, is doing even more to ensure that com¬ 
petitive bidding is brought into the pro¬ 
curement process. And this year we’re, for 
the first time, submitting a 2-year defense 
budget. This will, we hope, replace the old, 
year-by-year, up-and-down approach, which 
has proven both wasteful and inefficient. 
We’re also moving forward on changes 
mandated in last year’s Goldwater-Nichols 
bill and reforms recommended by the Pack¬ 
ard commission. In short, defense manage¬ 
ment has been and continues to go through 
a dramatic period of revitalization. 

We take this job seriously because we 
know the truth of some other words that 
Teddy Roosevelt spoke. He said: “If we’re 
to be a really great people, we must strive 
in good faith to play a great part in the 
world. We cannot avoid meeting great 
issues.” Well, this, of course, is even more 
true of us today. And while such a burden is 
never easy or cheap, there are many rea¬ 
sons for optimism as we look ahead. A 
decade ago freedom was in retreat And 
now with America’s military strength re¬ 
built, our national confidence restored, and 
our alliances reinvigorated, there has been 
a dramatic turn in world affairs. It’s signifi¬ 
cant that during these last 6 years not 1 
square inch of territory has been lost to 
communism. And one small country, Grena¬ 
da, has been restored to the family of free 
nations. After that episode there, I made a 
trip down there to meet with all the Carib¬ 
bean island nations’ heads of state. I tell 
you, after all those things we’ve heard 
about signs and “Yankee, go home,” it was 
wonderful to be in Grenada, going down 
the streets and seeing the welcome signs 
and a great big banner across the street: 
“Come back.” And then when I met—it 
was with almost half the population of the 
entire country, gathered at a great outdoor 
rally. And you knew we’d done well there. 
They like us. So, if you’re looking for some¬ 
place to go on a vacation, why, I could rec¬ 
ommend it. [Laughter] 

Today, clearly, history is on the side of 
the free. In our own hemisphere we’ve wit¬ 
nessed an historic expansion of democracy. 


Ninety percent of the people of the Ameri¬ 
cas now live in democratic countries or 
countries in transition to democracy. And 
throughout the Third World, the failure of 
socialism is becoming increasingly evident. 
Cuba’s tyrant has taken to haranguing 
people for failures that are inherent in the 
system he’s imposed on them. In Ethiopia, 
it’s becoming even more apparent that it is 
Marxism more than drought that brought 
such misery and the starvation to a once 
proud people. The despotism and atheism 
of communism have even spurred resist¬ 
ance movements that are threatening 
Soviet colonial regimes in Afghanistan, 
Angola, Cambodia, and Nicaragua. It’s both 
in our national interest and consistent with 
our traditions as a free people to assist these 
brave souls who are struggling for their 
freedom and national independence. That’s 
especially true when it comes to those fight¬ 
ing Soviet-backed tyranny in Central Amer¬ 
ica. We must not and will not abandon 
them. If you hear anyone anymore talking 
about the danger of Nicaragua becoming a 
Communist totalitarian state, correct 
them—it is a Communist totalitarian state. 
And we’re helping the people that are 
trying to change that. 

General Douglas MacArthur, a leader I 
deeply respected, is said to have written 
that no man is entitled to the blessings of 
freedom unless he be vigilant in its preser¬ 
vation and vigorous in its defense. Well, it’s 
all up to us now. We are the heirs of Mac¬ 
Arthur, Pershing, Jefferson, and Washing¬ 
ton—and of those Americans who put their 
lives on the line from Bunker Hill to Bel- 
leau Wood, from Normandy to Khe Sanh. 
We will be vigilant in the preservation of 
freedom and vigorous in its defense because 
we will not let down those who came 
before us or those who will follow. 

I thank you and your fellow legionnaires 
for all you’re doing to meet this sacred re¬ 
sponsibility. And for the ladies present— 
having referred to that rough and ready 
Teddy Roosevelt a couple of times—I think 
you ought to know that in that era, there 
was no West Wing to the White House and 
East Wing. All the offices and the Cabinet 
meetings and everything else took place 
there in the Residence. And then one day 
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Mrs. Roosevelt proved to be a match. She 
said to the President of the United States, 
“If Fm going to raise six kids in this house, 
you’re going to get your people out of 
here.” [Laughter] And they did. 

Well, God bless you all, and God bless 
America. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his opening remarks, the Presi¬ 
dent referred to James Dean, national com¬ 
mander of the American Legion; Evelyn 
Starr, president of the American Legion 
Auxiliary; and Dale Renaud, past national 
commander of the American Legion. 


Statement by Assistant to the President for Press Relations 
Fitzwater on the Iran Arms and Contra Aid Controversy 
February 10, 1987 


On February 4, 1987, John Tower, Chair¬ 
man of the President’s Special Review 
Board, requested that the President, acting 
as Commander in Chief, order Adm. John 
Poindexter and Lt. Col Oliver North to 
appear before the Board. In a letter dated 
February 6, Counsel to the President Peter 
Wallison advised the Board that such an 
order would be unlawful, because it would 
in effect be ordering Admiral Poindexter 
and Colonel North to testify against them¬ 
selves. The Counsel noted that North and 
Poindexter have a constitutional protection 
against self-incrimination, as well as a simi¬ 
lar guarantee under article 31 of the Uni¬ 
form Code of Military Justice. 

In giving this response, the White House 


Counsel relied upon a written opinion from 
the General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense, who confirmed earlier oral advice 
on this matter when similar issues were 
raised in December. Mr. Wallison also 
pointed out that the President has made 
clear his desire that both Poindexter and 
North cooperate fully with all ongoing in¬ 
quiries, consistent with their rights. In De¬ 
cember the President proposed a procedure 
for obtaining their testimony without violat¬ 
ing their rights against self-incrimination. 
He asked that the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence grant limited use immunity 
to Poindexter and North so that the facts 
would be known without precluding pros¬ 
ecution based on other evidence. 


Remarks and a Panel Discussion With Community Leaders on 
Welfare Reform 
February 11, 1987 


The President. Well, I want to thank all of 
you for coming here today. Usually when I 
come to this room it’s to speak to a visiting 
group, but today I think Fm here mostly to 
listen. And I know that what Fm about to 
hear will change the way America looks at 
poverty and welfare. This month we’re 
sending up to the Congress our welfare 
reform package. And this package was 
shaped in many ways by you in this room, 
including the five who are up here with 


me. You know, when I think of the welfare 
system, it reminds me of a story. And I 
know some here have heard me tell this 
before, and maybe everybody knows it, but 
pretend that you haven’t heard it because I 
like to tell this story. [Laughter] 

It’s the story about the parents with the 
two children, two sons. And one of them 
was a dyed-in-the-wool pessimist, and the 
other one was an incurable optimist. And 
they thought they were both so unrealistic 
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that they talked to a psychiatrist about it. 
And he said he thought he could solve the 
problem. And they said, ‘‘Well, what?” 
“Well,” he said, “let’s get the most magnifi¬ 
cent set of toys any boy ever had, and we’ll 
put them in a room. We’ll take the pessi¬ 
mist there, and then we’ll turn him loose. 
And when he sees those toys and knows 
they are all for him, he’ll get over being a 
pessimist.” And they said, “What are you 
going to do about the optimist?” “Well,” he 
said, “I have a friend who’s got a racing 
stable and,” he said, “we can get quite a 
quantity of what they clean out of the 
stable. And we’ll put that in another room, 
and when the optimist has seen his brother 
get those toys and that he gets that, he’ll 
get over being an optimist.” [Laughter] 
Well, they did it. And finally, after a period, 
they then went in and followed in where 
the boy was with the toys. And he was sit¬ 
ting there crying, and they said, “What are 
you crying about?” And he said, “Well, I 
know somebody’s going to come and take 
these away from me.” [Laughter] And they 
went down to the room with the optimist. 
And he was on top of that pile of stuff, and 
he was throwing it over his shoulder as fast 
as he could. And they said, “What are you 
doing?” He says, “There’s got to be a pony 
in here somewhere.” [Laughter] Well, today 
we’re going to hear from some of those 
who’ve found the pony. 

As you know—but maybe those from the 
press don’t—in the past year we’ve been 
going around the country asking the experts 
about how the welfare system works and 
doesn’t work. Now, asking experts is not a 
new thing in the area of welfare reform. 
Time and again over the years, government 
has inquired of professors and welfare pro¬ 
fessionals why people are poor and why 
they stay poor. And, forgive me for saying 
this, but the result has been a welfare 
system that’s very good at keeping people 
poor. 

But when we began to look at welfare 
reform, we changed the experts and we 
changed the questions. For the last year our 
experts have been people who know wel¬ 
fare firsthand, who’ve actually been on wel¬ 
fare, particularly who’ve gotten on and 
gotten off. And we’ve talked to hundreds of 
these people. We’ve talked to hundreds 


more who’ve set up self-help groups in 
their communities—self-help groups that 
really worked and that really helped neigh¬ 
borhood people become self-sufficient. And 
these have been our experts. And our ques¬ 
tions have been: How’d you do it? How did 
you get off welfare? How did you become 
self-sufficient? How did you set up a group 
to help yourselves and your neighbors? 

Now, I’ve been told that this has been the 
first time in the history of the welfare 
system that government has asked not how 
people fail—that’s how they get on welfare 
and stay on—but how they succeed. And 
that is, how they get off welfare? 

And I’m told it’s the first time ever that 
government has gone, as we have, not to 
the people who can give you a theory about 
getting people off of welfare, but to the 
people who’ve done it themselves, in prac¬ 
tice, or helped others do it. Success, not 
failure; practice, and not theory. And that’s 
what has shaped our welfare reform propos¬ 
al, and that’s what we’ve come to hear 
about today. So, now let me turn this meet¬ 
ing over to the experts. 

Mr. Hobbs. Mr. President, first this morn¬ 
ing, we’re going to hear from Sister Monica 
Thomann, from East Liverpool, Ohio. Sister 
Monica is the second-most senior member 
of this panel, Mr. President. [Laughter] And 
she spent 42 years teaching at elementary 
and secondary levels and then went into 
the self-help business to try to help senior 
citizens to get the services they need and 
has found since then that that’s developed 
into a very healthy project. So, Sister 
Monica. 

Sister Monica. Thank you. Mr. President, 
Ceramic City Senior Center is in East 
Liverpool, Ohio, of the tristate area of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia. We’re across 
the bridge from West Virginia and 5 min¬ 
utes from Pennsylvania. We are really an 
unnamed Appalachia area. We have no 
business, large business, or industry in the 
area. Forty—well, I would say, 30 percent 
of the people are unemployed. There are 
15,000 residents in East Liverpool—4,000, 
according to the 1980 census, are senior 
citizens over the age of 60. And a study of 
EDATA done in 1984 showed 46 percent of 
them below poverty level. 
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Well, these senior citizens needed help. 
They needed to feel dignified in their exist¬ 
ence. So, our senior center was established 
in 1979 with Federal dollars to renovate 
and purchase this property. Now we pro¬ 
vide services in that 3,200 square-foot build¬ 
ing to 1,700 seniors. These services help 
them stay in their own environment. And 
that is something that needs to be done. It 
also provides them with knowledge of their 
own talents and skills so that they can not 
only help themselves but that they will 
then help others. 

Soldiers and sailors on relief have come to 
our assistance. General relief workers will 
spend their time with us and give us the 
help that we need. We have used the title 5 
senior aid program out of the Department 
of Labor. And those four people spending 
20 hours a week provide the leadership that 
is needed to help our 387 volunteers pro¬ 
vide these services to the other people of 
the community. Of course, when you re¬ 
ceive government funds then there are a 
number of records that have to be kept. 
And so, we have to have these people 
trained in the keeping of the records. We 
are proud of our 387 volunteers. They help 
us provide friendly visiting services, tele¬ 
phone reassurance services, health assess¬ 
ment services, so that the seniors can have 
almost an entire physical and being pre¬ 
vented from having diseases that would de¬ 
bilitate them. We have socialization, of 
course, that keeps the seniors knowing each 
other, feeling comfortable with each other, 
and also getting out of their homes, so that 
they will then be able to help other people. 

We provide some chore services—laundry 
for about 30 shut-ins each week—and our 
volunteers do that work. We have a kitchen 
that provides, Yd say, anywhere from 25 to 
150 meals daily, twice a week. With the 
jobs bill food that was given out at one 
time, we established an emergency feeding 
site for the unemployed. And, at times, we 
feed 300 of them. And the senior volunteers 
help prepare and serve those meals. 

We received two vehicles from the 16-B2 
program, using the UMTA funds. And that 
provides transportation for about 420 sen¬ 
iors, using the drivers and the volunteer 
escorts to take these seniors about 28,000 
miles a year to nutrition, socialization 


events, cultural places, medical appoint¬ 
ments, and personal shopping. I feel, then, 
that our senior volunteers, many of them on 
the RSVP program, have not only become 
valuable assets to the community, but they 
have made other people, of their own 
peers, feel important. Yet without the Fed¬ 
eral dollars giving us that base of operation, 
there is no way that we could have done 
this—making these people feel the need to 
continue living. 

We have established a co-op, because we 
don’t just want handouts, but we want to 
help these people help themselves. This co¬ 
op, then, helps to extend their funds and 
provide nourishing food. We have joined 
with SHARE food bank and are trying to 
establish a farm in which they will grow 
their own truck vegetables and then either 
sell them or can them or freeze them for 
the winter. We are involved in any number 
of projects, one of which will be to develop 
a shared living facility. I think perhaps I’ve 
used my time. 

Mr. Hobbs. Thank you very much, Sister 
Monica. 

Next, let me introduce to you Earlene 
White, from Norfolk, Virginia, and her hus¬ 
band, Nelson, who’s in the audience—as the 
two of them cofounded the organization 
called Parental Involvement Network, or 
PIN. And it came out of the problems they 
had with the busing situation in Norfolk. So, 
let’s hear from her. 

Earlene? 

Mrs. White. Thank you. Contrary to pop¬ 
ular belief, black parents are strongly in 
favor of neighborhood schools. In Norfolk, 
where courts approved an end to busing of 
elementary school students for the purpose 
of racial balance, parents were given the 
option of to bus or not to bus. Given this 
choice, black parents chose not to bus by a 
whopping 86-percent majority. We had 
always known that the blacks who actually 
had to deal with busing did not like it. This 
clearly points out that agencies need to 
interact with grassroots people to solve 
problems relating to welfare and education. 
When we attempted to inform civil rights 
and religious leaders of the true feelings in 
the black community, the first thing they 
wanted to know was what were our profes- 
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sional credentials. They failed to realize 
that grassroots people do not need a whole 
lot of credentials to express their concerns 
or to develop some expertise in solving 
their problems. 

Since the media was only listening to 
black groups advocating busing, my hus¬ 
band, Nelson, got the idea to organize the 
black parents who oppose busing—thus, the 
Parental Involvement Network. We went 
door-to-door collecting signatures to present 
to the school board. We felt that 1,200 sig¬ 
natures was enough to convince both the 
school board and civil rights groups that 
there was substantial black support for an 
end to busing. We did this with a cadre of 
15 parents. And in September ’86, 8,000 
black students returned to neighborhood 
schools where their parents have a greater 
opportunity to interact with the schools. We 
constantly help poor parents to understand 
how the school system works and to get the 
best out of it for their children. Education 
and welfare dependence are clearly related. 
In dealing with welfare parents, we found 
that more day care was needed—that even 
if they got a job the funds they received are 
stopped before they can get on their feet. 
Some change is needed in this area of trans- 
ferral from welfare to becoming a working- 
class parent. 

Mr. Hobbs. Thank you, Earlene. We now 
move on to Tony Enriquez, from Oakland, 
California, who is in charge of one of the 
longest running self-help efforts in the 
United States—the Spanish Speaking Unity 
Council, which was started in 1964. 

Tony? 

Mr. Enriquez. Okay, thank you. The 
Spanish Speaking Unity Council in Oakland, 
California, was started as a grassroot organi¬ 
zation in 1964, but we have grown to a 
community development corporation with 
assets of over $15 million. We operate a 
continuing care of services to our communi¬ 
ty from infant child care services to elderly 
services. We provide services in employ¬ 
ment and training, both youth and young 
adults, housing programs for families and 
elders, emergency housing and family 
needs, small business technical assistance, 
and community economic development as¬ 
sistance and project development. More 
specific to today’s panel discussion, we op¬ 


erated a supported work program for over 
10 years, working with long-term AFDC re¬ 
cipients, welfare mothers. 

This supported work program provided 
avenues of opportunity to long-term wel¬ 
fare mothers to come back into the job 
stream. Through a welfare grant diversion 
process, we were able to provide job oppor¬ 
tunities in a supported work environment. 
In the operation of our own small business¬ 
es, we have provided a vehicle to bring 
back self-reliance and capacity-building into 
the lives of many welfare mothers. In our 
organizational philosophy of integrating 
community economic development into the 
delivery of social services, we have been 
able to build community and individual ca¬ 
pacity to alleviate poverty in our communi¬ 
ty. Thank you. 

Mr. Hobbs. And finally, and closest to 
home, Kimi Gray, from Kenilworth Park- 
side Resident Management Association. 
Kimi, I know that you had five children on 
welfare and that you’ve gotten yourself and 
them off welfare and sent them all to col¬ 
lege. And I think that’s an accomplishment 
in itself worth applause. [Applause] But 
you’ve gone far beyond that, so tell us 
about it. 

Mrs. Gray. All right. Mr. President, let 
me first describe the Kenilworth Parkside 
community. There are 464 public housing 
units. We’re at the end of nowhere—some 
folks may refer to it—because we’re in 
ward 7. And they call it the part of the city 
that’s been forgotten. Prior to 1982 only 
two children within our community had 
gone to college. There was no heat and hot 
water in our public housing property. Trash 
pickup was terrible. And because of that we 
began to meet ourselves and organize the 
residents of our community. 

And through our efforts we created a pro¬ 
gram that’s named “College, Here We 
Come,” Mr. President, which I know you 
are familiar with because you awarded us 
an outstanding award for sending over 582 
of our children away to colleges. When 
those children went away to college, they 
returned very dissatisfied with our condi¬ 
tions. And because of that, those students 
and the parents of those students began to 
develop their own master plan, because we 
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had realized we had had persons to plan for 
us and had not given us an opportunity to 
plan for ourselves. And therefore, their 
plans were not successful because we had 
no way of participating, really, but to take 
orders. 

Through our master plan we created resi¬ 
dent management. And through our resi¬ 
dent management concept, we reduced our 
welfare recidivism. In ’82 it was 85 percent. 
It has now been reduced to 22 percent. We 
reduced our crime, reduced our teenage 
pregnancy by 50 percent. We created small 
businesses. For, you see, the philosophy of 
our community is that the only way that we 
could even save our community was begin¬ 
ning to save our families. And how did we 
save our families? By returning respect and 
responsibility and pride back to the fathers 
of our community by employing them first, 
before we employed the youth. We created 
the small businesses that are now employ¬ 
ing those former welfare recipients, and 
they are owned by some of the residents of 
our community. For we knew that the only 
way we could help ourselves was by saving 
ourselves—that no one had the obligation to 
us to do anything for us. We had to do it 
ourselves. 

I feel proud to sit here today because for 
the first time I know I personally had a 
direct input on forming this policy. And to 
my knowledge this has never been done 
before, where the executive branch of the 
Government has come down to the commu¬ 
nity to talk to a former public welfare re¬ 
cipient—to find out how we feel about 
things, to find out how we felt about being 
dealt with when it comes to welfare reform. 
In working with the Kenilworth Parkside 
community, we have done a need assess¬ 
ment—through our college students—and 
found that our residents want jobs. We are 
proud of the rippling effect that our com¬ 
munity program has had, around not only 
the city of Washington, DC, but throughout 
the United States, to say that we want em¬ 
ployment. We do not want welfare; we 
want independence. And we thank you, Mr. 
President, for providing us the opportunity. 

Mr. Hobbs. Thank you, Kimi, and thanks 
to all of our panel members. Mr. President, 
you’ve heard these success stories. Why 
don’t we talk a little bit about how we can 


build on them? 

The President. Well, believe me, and I 
know that there are many more like these, 
and I wish there were time here for a lot of 
questions that probably people have. And I 
hope that you will have time to find out 
more and how these work—for example, 
Sister, what your experience was in working 
with the State and cooperation and so forth. 

Someone sent me a little item that must 
have appeared in print someplace. It was in 
print, it was just cut out, and I don’t know 
where it appeared or anything. But it did 
give us pause to think. Just a little short 
thing, and it said: ‘In an earlier day in 
America, people lived well, they had plenty 
to eat, they were independent, they were 
free, and then the white man came.” 
[Laughter] Well, Thomas Jefferson once 
wrote: “He knows most who knows how 
little he knows.” In the area of welfare, I 
think it’s clear today that it’s time for those 
of us in Washington to face up to how little 
we know. You good people have just shown 
the truth of what columnist William Rasp¬ 
berry wrote recently, that good ideas come 
not from “Washington, where the headlines 
are, but out in the country, where the 
action is.” 

That, in effect, is what our welfare 
reform proposal is all about: creating a wel¬ 
fare system that invests in your solutions, 
and in the solutions of thousands of others 
like you around America. Our welfare 
study—it really isn’t that thin— [laughter ]— 
“Up From Dependency,” which will be re¬ 
leased today, names nearly 400 examples of 
self-help groups across the land. Our reform 
is intended to start a process that taps this 
spirit and mobilizes this initiative. And 
here’s what we propose to do. We will ask 
Congress to approve legislation to allow the 
States to experiment with the kind of anti¬ 
poverty ideas that you’ve told us about here 
today. Right now Federal laws and regula¬ 
tions limit what the States can do. I was a 
Governor of a State, and I know how frus¬ 
trating it could be. And that’s why so many 
of your good ideas can’t be tried within the 
bounds of our current welfare system. 

Our proposal retains the current Federal 
financing role. And the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will continue to enforce civil rights 
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laws and due process protections. All we 
will ask from the Congress will be that it 
waive the many other rules and regulations 
that prevent State experiments from help¬ 
ing people become independent. In many 
States—with the limited flexibility we’ve 
given in the last 6 years—this experimenta¬ 
tion has begun. Some, like Utah and New 
Jersey, have made great strides. As you 
know. I’ve invited all the Governors to the 
White House later this month to present 
our welfare proposal and to listen to their 
thoughts about welfare reform. 

But our reform effort does not end with 
the States and the Governors; it only begins 
with them. One of the real keys is at the 
community and neighborhood level- 
people like yourselves. We want community 
leaders to draw up reform plans for their 
own cities and neighborhoods and then to 
work with State officials to put those plans 
into practice. We want not 50 experiments, 
but hundreds and thousands. In short, we 
want to liberate the creative genius and en¬ 
trepreneurial energy that weVe seen here 
today and that exists all across America. As 
one scholar, John McKnight, put it: “I know 
from years in the neighborhoods that we 
can rely on community creativity . . . Amer¬ 
ica is being reinvented little by little in the 
little places.” 

There re just a few simple principles all 
experiments should follow. These are prin¬ 
ciples that all of us have learned and that 
you have begun to demonstrate. WeVe 
learned, for example, that work is the only 
genuine path to self-respect and independ- 
ence. And we learned that any welfare 
system should offer the incentives and tools 
to escape welfare, not the incentives to 
remain dependent on welfare. With these 
and other lessons in mind, our proposal will 
ask the Congress to allow those of us in 
Washington to work with the States in 
screening reform ideas. We will offer com¬ 
munities and States wide latitude in devel¬ 
oping their proposals, but we will also 
ensure that any initiative supports families 
and promotes self-reliance. 

It’s time for the Federal Government to 
admit to what it doesn’t know and start 
listening to creative Governors like Tom 
Kean and Booth Gardner, Jim Martin. It’s 
time for the Government to start listening 


to community self-help groups like yours 
and the others that Chuck and his group 
here have identified. It’s time, as Charles 
Murray has written: “to start listening to 
those we wish to help—not armed with a 
clipboard and a set of multiple-choice ques¬ 
tionnaire items, but with curiosity and pa¬ 
tience . . .” Well, that’s what we’ve begun 
to do this past year, and that’s what our 
reform package will help all of America to 
do in the years ahead. 

You know, I had an experience as Gover¬ 
nor, because we came up with a welfare 
reform plan. And it could only be permit¬ 
ted, under the regulations, as an experi¬ 
ment. And we dealt with and we negotiated 
with the people in Washington, and we 
were getting nowhere. And finally, I or¬ 
dered our people—one of whom was Chuck 
Hobbs right here, who is responsible for 
some of that plan—I ordered our people 
that we would not discuss anything further 
with Washington unless the President was 
present. And he came to California, and we 
went down and met with him. And I scrib¬ 
bled a few notes in the plane on the back of 
a gin rummy pad. And when we got in the 
room with the people we’d been dickering 
with all these years or months and getting 
no place, I submitted what it was we 
wanted to do. It was a workfare plan—and 
what we had accomplished so far in getting 
ready for it, and it was wonderful. The 
President just heard me out—and it only 
took a few minutes—and he just turned to 
his group and said, “I want this done.” 
You’d be surprised—it happened. But 
they’d only let us experiment, so we got to 
do 35 out of the 58 counties in California. 
And they very carefully omitted the two 
largest, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

But we started our experiment. And 
there was one benefit that we had not been 
able to anticipate, and that was that we had 
gone to every community at every level, 
and we had said: “Are there things in your 
community, your county, your district, 
whatever, that you would be doing if you 
had the manpower and the money?” We 
didn’t want boondoggles. And they sent 
back their list of things, yes, that they 
would do. We screened them to make sure 
they were useful tasks. So, we approved 
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those useful tasks. And then we told them 
there is the manpower and the money, and 
they will soon be reporting to you for work. 
And then we notified the able-bodied wel¬ 
fare [recipients] that they were to report 
for this work. But at the same time, we 
assigned some of our own bureaucracy at 
the State level from our labor department 
to be job agents. They were each given a 
list of names. And they were to watch those 
people at what they were doing. And I said 
it is your job to try and make their work 
there temporary, not the job temporary— 
but to move them from that to the private 
sector as fast as possible. And in the midst 
of the 1973-74 recession, with the great in¬ 
crease in unemployment—through that pro¬ 
gram, we put 76,000 welfare recipients into 
private sector jobs and permanent—[ in¬ 
audible )|- 

So, this is—I don’t want to get caught 
like—I won’t name the President but, I 
don’t want to get caught like him and have 
me have to be able to turn and say—I’ve 
said it in advance of your coming with rec¬ 
ommendations. And that’s what Chuck has 
been hearing all about. 

One last little thing I want to tell you. I 
have a letter on my desk that I have to 
answer. It just arrived. It’s from a young 
man who had a water surfing accident—no, 
water skiing accident. He is a quadriplegic. 
He is totally dependent on the Government 
programs. But attached to his letter is a 
business card with his name on it. He has 
an idea for an independent business, a small 


business, that he is organizing, to start. And 
the small business will be counseling and 
advising other disabled people to be able to 
free themselves from dependency and to 
become independent. And what he needs, 
and what I’m certainly going to try and 
work out for him, is some kind of a bridge 
from his present dependency to the success 
there—so that he can get by that bridge. 
And I think here, of all things, is a success 
story and an indication of what you’ve 
heard up here today. And that is what I’ve 
said myself so often—the overwhelming 
majority of the people on welfare want 
nothing more than to be independent of it 
and back out with the rest of us in the 
workaday world. 

Now, I know we just have about used up 
all the time. I’d even thought maybe I 
would ask some questions here, but I know 
that we don’t have time for it. But even so, 
the questions would have been kind of re¬ 
dundant because I think these four individ¬ 
uals made it pretty plain as to what they 
were doing. And I think as you all exchange 
information about what others have found 
can be done, we’ll find the answer to this. 
And it will be an answer, in the American 
way, which we have neglected for too many 
years. 

Thank you all, and God bless you all. 

Note: The President spoke at 11:20 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. Charles D. Hobbs, Deputy Assist¬ 
ant to the President for Policy Develop¬ 
ment, moderated the discussion. 


Nomination of Sally Brayley Bliss To Be a Member of the National 
Council on the Arts 
February 11, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to nominate Sally Brayley Bliss to be a 
member of the National Council on the 
Arts for a term expiring September 3, 1992. 
She would succeed Martha Graham. 

For the past 4 years, Mrs. Bliss has been a 
participating member of the national 
screening committee for dance for the Ful- 


bright-Hays scholarship program and has re¬ 
cently become a member of the board of 
visitors at the North Carolina School of the 
Arts. Mrs. Bliss is a former dancer, having 
performed for 7 years with the National 
Ballet of Canada; and artistic director for 
the Joffrey II Dancers, with whom she was 
affiliated for 16 years. Mrs. Bliss was a prin- 
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cipal dancer with both the Metropolitan 
Opera and the New York City Opera, and 
she was a guest artist with the American 
Ballet Theater and the Joffrey Ballet. She is 
a guest teacher, lecturer, and consultant 
both in the United States and Canada; and 


her current primary project is authoring a 
book on the changes in the field of dance 
over the last 30 years. She is married, has 
two children, and resides in Oyster Bay, 
NY. Mrs. Bliss was born September 18, 
1937, in London, England. 


Designation of Chester E. Norris, Jr., as Deputy United States 
Representative on the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations 

February 11, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to designate Chester E. Norris, Jr., a 
career member of the Senior Foreign Serv¬ 
ice and Class of Minister-Counselor, to be 
Deputy Representative of the United States 
of America on the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. He would 
succeed Dennis C. Goodman. 

Since 1986 Mr. Norris has been on detail 
to the United States Mission to the United 
Nations. Previously, he was counselor for 
economic affairs, American Embassy in 
Lagos, 1982-1986; with the Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 1981-1982; 
economic officer, American consulate gen¬ 


eral, Jeddah, 1979-1980; Director, Office of 
Development and Humanitarian Affairs, 
Bureau of International Organization Af¬ 
fairs, Department of State, 1976-1979; on 
detail, National War College, 1975-1976; 
trade promotion officer, American Embassy 
in Sydney, 1972-1975; trade promotion offi¬ 
cer, American Embassy in London, 1970- 
1972; and economic / commercial officer, 
American Embassy in Tel Aviv, 1966-1970. 

Mr. Norris graduated from the University 
of Maine (B.A., 1951). He is married, resides 
in New York City, and was born December 
1, 1927, in Bangor, ME. 


Appointment of Two Members of the Board of Visitors of the 
United States Military Academy 
February 11, 1987 


The President today announced his inten¬ 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be designated members of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Military Acade¬ 
my for terms expiring December 30, 1989. 
These are reappointments. 

William D. Mounger, of Mississippi. Since 1970 
Mr. Mounger has been an independent oil pro¬ 
ducer in Jackson, MS. Previously he was with 
Deposit Guaranty National Bank as a petrole¬ 
um engineer and then vice president and man¬ 
ager, 1958-1970. He graduated from the U.S. 
Military Academy (B.S., 1948) and the Universi¬ 
ty of Oklahoma (M.S., 1957). Following gradua¬ 


tion from West Point, he was in the U.S. Air 
Force for 5 years and attained the rank of first 
lieutenant and aircraft commander. He was 
bom March 31, 1926, in Jackson, MS. 

Brig. Gen. George B. Price , USA (Ret.), of Mary¬ 
land. Since 1984 General Price has been gener¬ 
al manager of opera singer Leontyne Price. 
Previously he was executive vice president of 
Unified Industries, Inc., 1982-1984. General 
Price served in the U.S. Army for 28 years and 
retired in 1978. He graduated from South 
Carolina State College (B.S., 1951) and Ship- 
pensburg State College (M.S., 1971). General 
Price was bom August 28, 1929, in Laurel, MS. 
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Appointment of Eight Special Assistants to the President for 
National Security Affairs 
February 11, 1987 


The President today announced the ap¬ 
pointment of eight members of the Nation¬ 
al Security Council staff as Special Assistants 
to the President for National Security Af¬ 
fairs, reporting to the Assistant to the Presi¬ 
dent for National Security Affairs, Frank 
Carlucci. They are as follows: 

Grant S. Green , Jr., will also serve as Executive 
Secretary for the National Security Council. He 
will succeed Rodney B. McDaniel. Since Janu¬ 
ary 1983 Mr. Green has served in several 
senior management positions with Sears World 
Trade (SWT), and most recently he was assist¬ 
ant to the chairman. Before joining SWT, Mr. 
Green served in the U.S. Army (in the grade of 
colonel), where he last held the position of 
Military Assistant to the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense. Throughout his 22-year military 
career, Mr. Green served in a variety of infan¬ 
try and aviation command and staff assign¬ 
ments, including tours of duty with the 82d 
Airborne Division, where he commanded the 
2d Aviation Battalion. Mr. Green is a graduate 
of the University of Arkansas (B.A., 1961) and 
George Washington University (M.S., 1976). He 
is married, resides in Alexandria, VA, and was 
bom June 16,1938, in Seattle, WA. 

Herman Jay Cohen , will also serve as Senior Di¬ 
rector of African Affairs for the National Secu¬ 
rity Council. He will succeed Clark A. Mur¬ 
dock. Since 1955 Mr. Cohen has been a career 
Foreign Service officer with the Department of 
State, where he specialized in African affairs 
and served as United States Ambassador to the 
Republics of Senegal and The Gambia, 1977- 
1980. He has also served in various capacities 
in Uganda, Zimbabwe, Zaire, and Zambia. Mr. 
Cohen was Director for Central African Affairs, 
1970-1974; and since 1980 Mr. Cohen has suc¬ 
cessively held the State Department positions 
of Deputy Assistant Secretary for Intelligence 
and Research and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Personnel. He is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
of the City College of New York. Mr. Cohen is 
married, has two children, and was born Feb¬ 
ruary 10,1932, in New York City. 

Robert W. Dean, will also serve as Senior Direc¬ 
tor of International Programs and Technology 
Affairs for the National Security Council. Since 
August 1986 Mr. Dean has served as Senior 
Representative for Strategic Technology Policy 
at the Department of State. Previously he was 


Deputy Secretary of State for Politico-Military 
Affairs, 1981-1985. He served as national intel¬ 
ligence officer for the U.S.S.R. and Eastern 
Europe; as senior staff member at the Rand 
Corp. in California; and as policy assistant to 
the director, Radio Free Europe, Munich, Ger¬ 
many. Mr. Dean graduated from Brandeis Uni¬ 
versity (B.A., 1964), the Graduate School of 
International Studies at the University of 
Denver (M.A., Ph.D., 1970), and Harvard Uni¬ 
versity’s Kennedy School of Government 
(M.P.A., 1977). He is married, has two children, 
and resides in McLean, VA. Mr. Dean was bom 
January 16, 1942, in Boston, MA. 

Fritz W. Ermarth, will also serve as Senior Direc¬ 
tor of Soviet and European Affairs for the Na¬ 
tional Security Council. He will succeed Am¬ 
bassador Jack Matlock. Since 1984 Mr. Ermarth 
has served as the national intelligence officer 
for the U.S.S.R. and a member of the National 
Intelligence Council under the Director of 
Central Intelligence. In 1983 he served on the 
Hoffman panel to develop strategic perspec¬ 
tives for the President’s SDI program and on 
the Levine panel to examine assessments of the 
Soviet economy for the President’s Foreign In¬ 
telligence Advisory Board. He was a member 
of the National Security Council staff with re¬ 
sponsibility for strategic and regional security 
planning, 1978-1980. Mr. Ermarth graduated 
from Wittenberg University (B.A., 1961) and 
Harvard University (M.A., 1963). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in McLean, VA. 
Mr. Ermarth was born February 20, 1941, in 
Chicago, IL. 

Barry Kelly, will also serve as Senior Director for 
Intelligence and Multilateral Affairs for the Na¬ 
tional Security Council. Since his retirement 
from the Central Intelligence Agency in 1981, 
Mr. Kelly has worked in private industry, 
where he concentrated on issues affecting na¬ 
tional security; and most recently he held the 
position as operations manager at Titan Sys¬ 
tems, Inc. The major portion of Mr. Kelly’s 
career has been with the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, where he served in Nepal, Vietnam, 
and the Soviet Union. In 1978 he was appoint¬ 
ed director of an office in the Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency’s Directorate for Science and 
Technology. Mr. Kelly graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh (B.A.) and Duke Universi¬ 
ty (M.A., James B. Duke fellow). He received 
the first CIA Distinguished Intelligence Officer 
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Award in 1980. Mr. Kelly was bom May 12, 
1931, in Jeannette, PA. 

Ambassador Robert Bigger Oakley, will also serve 
as Senior Director of Middle East, South Asia, 
and North Africa Affairs for the National Secu¬ 
rity Council. Mr. Oakley has the rank of Career 
Minister in the Foreign Service, which he 
joined in 1957. He has most recently been a 
resident fellow at the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. Previously, he completed 
a 2-year tour as Director of the Office for Com¬ 
batting Terrorism at the Department of State, 
September 1984 to September 1986; Ambassa¬ 
dor to the Somali Democratic Republic, 1982- 
1984; Ambassador to the Republic of Zaire, 
1979-1982; Deputy Assistant Secretary for Asia 
and the Pacific, 1972-1979; and senior adviser 
of the National Security Council staff for the 
Middle East, South Asia, and North Africa, 
1974-1977. Mr. Oakley graduated from Prince¬ 
ton University (1952). He is married, has two 
children, and resides in Washington, DC. Mr. 
Oakley was bom March 12, 1931, in Dallas, 
TX. 

Jose 5. Sorzano, will also serve as Senior Director 
of Latin American Affairs for the National Se¬ 
curity Council. He will succeed Raymond F. 
Burghardt. Since 1969 Dr. Sorzano has been an 
associate professor of government at George¬ 
town University. He is also president of the 
Cuban American National Foundation, an inde¬ 
pendent nonprofit organization dedicated to 
gathering and disseminating data about Cuban 


economic, political, and social issues. During a 
recently concluded leave of absence from the 
University, Dr. Sorzano was appointed by the 
President as Ambassador and U.S. Representa¬ 
tive to UNESCO, a position he held from 1981 
to 1983. Subsequently, Dr. Sorzano was ap¬ 
pointed to the position of Deputy U.S. Perma¬ 
nent Representative to the United Nations 
with the rank of Ambassador, where he served 
until August 1985. He graduated from George¬ 
town University’s School of Foreign Service 
(B.S., 1965; Ph.D., 1972). Dr. Sorzano is mar¬ 
ried, has two children, and was born in 1940 in 
Havana, Cuba. He came to the United States in 
1961 and became a United States citizen short¬ 
ly thereafter. 

Paul Schott Stevens, will also serve as legal advis¬ 
er for the National Security Council. Formerly 
a partner in the firm of Dickstein, Shapiro and 
Morin, Mr. Stevens has been engaged in the 
private practice of law in Washington, DC, 
since 1978. Previously, he served as Deputy 
Director and General Counsel of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Blue Ribbon Commission on Defense 
Management, 1985-1986; and he was a lectur¬ 
er in law on the adjunct faculty of the Wash¬ 
ington College of Law at the American Univer¬ 
sity, 1980-1983. Mr. Stevens graduated from 
Yale University (B.A., 1974) and the University 
of Virginia School of Law (J.D., 1978). He is 
married, has one child, and resides in Alexan¬ 
dria, VA. Mr. Stevens was bom November 19, 
1952, in New Orleans, LA. 


Statement on Proposed Catastrophic Health Insurance Legislation 
February 12, 1987 


I will propose to Congress a comprehen¬ 
sive plan for providing health insurance for 
those who suffer a catastrophic illness. We 
all know family, friends, or neighbors who 
have suffered a devastating illness that has 
destroyed their financial security. As medi¬ 
cal science has given us longer lives, we 
must face the new challenges to ensure that 
the elderly have security in their old age. A 
catastrophic illness can be a short-term con¬ 
dition requiring intensive, acute care serv¬ 
ices or a lingering illness requiring many 
years of care. It can affect anyone—the 
young, the middle-aged, the elderly. The 
single common denominator is financial. It 
can require personal sacrifices that haunt 


families for the rest of their lives. 

I am asking Congress to help give Ameri¬ 
cans that last full measure of security, to 
provide a health insurance plan that fights 
the fear of catastrophic illness. My plan 
would provide acute care for those over 65 
by restructuring the Medicare program. 
Under my proposal, the elderly would re¬ 
ceive catastrophic health care coverage 
under Medicare, while limiting out-of- 
pocket expenses to $2,000. This coverage 
will be made available for an additional 
monthly Medicare premium of $4.92. The 
plan also aims to improve protection for the 
general population and for the long-term 
care of the elderly. For too long, many of 
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our senior citizens have been faced with 
making an intolerable choice—a choice be¬ 
tween bankruptcy and death. This proposed 
legislation would go a long way to help 
solve that dilemma. 


Note: Marlin Fitzwater, Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations, read the state¬ 
ment to reporters at 12:15 p.m. in the Brief¬ 
ing Room at the White House. 


Remarks to Students From Hine Junior High School on Abraham 
Lincoln 

February 12, 1987 


The President. Good afternoon, and wel¬ 
come to the Old Executive Office Building. 
Now, you might have heard that just last 
week I celebrated the 37th anniversary of 
my 39th birthday. [Laughter] And come to 
think of it, I guess that makes me older 
than any four or five of you put together. 
[Laughter] But at my age, I can’t tell you 
how good it makes me feel to be with 
young Americans—to share your optimism 
and your energy and your hopes for the 
future. So you see, you’ve given me a gift 
today, and I want to begin by simply saying 
thank you. 

Before I talk about the heritage of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln that we cherish, I want to 
mention a decision that I’ve made today of 
special significance to your families and ulti¬ 
mately to you. I will be sending to Congress 
a plan for providing through Medicare pro¬ 
tection against the tremendous costs of cata¬ 
strophic illness. Now, for those of you who 
might not have heard that term, that is 
those peculiar things that can happen, 
either by way of an accident or an ail¬ 
ment—a disease that results in hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in medical expense. 
And I’m certain that each of you has par¬ 
ents or grandparents or knows others who 
are facing the crisis of a catastrophic illness. 
The proposal I’m announcing today is a 
giant step forward in helping those who, 
before now, would have had to make a 
choice between financial ruin or death. 
With the protection that this plan will pro¬ 
vide, senior citizens will now be safe from 
the worst fear of old age; having their life 
savings taken away to pay the costs for an 
acute care due to a catastrophic illness. 

Well now, we’ve gathered here this after¬ 


noon to celebrate the life of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln. And I suppose I’d better point out 
that, despite what you may have heard, it’s 
not true that honest Abe and I went to 
school together. [Laughter] It is true, how¬ 
ever, in this young country of ours, that 
when I was your age there were Americans 
who could remember Abraham Lincoln— 
people who had heard the tall lanky man 
promise “malice toward none” as he stood 
on a platform at the Capitol to give his 
second inaugural address; people who had 
gathered in a field in the gentle land of 
southern Pennsylvania to see the gaunt, 
war-weary President dedicate a cemetery 
with the Gettysburg Address; people who’d 
heard Mr. Lincoln swap jokes with country 
politicians and seen his dark eyes sparkle; 
people who’d stood by the tracks in silence 
as a train draped in Union flags rolled past, 
bearing the body of the fallen President 
from Washington across the great spaces of 
the young Nation back home to Springfield, 
Illinois. Indeed, on Memorial Day there 
would be members of the Grand Army of 
the Republic marching in that parade, vet¬ 
erans of the Civil War. Even now, ours re¬ 
mains a young nation. And Lincoln gave 
voice to that youth. For even in the blea¬ 
kest moments, even when he set his face 
grimly toward war, he was untouched by 
cynicism or loss of faith. Mr. Lincoln be¬ 
lieved—he believed in freedom, believed in 
the goodness and the ability of his heroes— 
the people of this country. 

Abe Lincoln was born in 1809 in a log 
cabin in the western wilds of Kentucky. 
And he spent his entire youth and boyhood 
in poverty, in frontier places where men 
hewed down endless trees, forcing the 
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forest with their own muscles to give up its 
poor land for crops; where women cooked 
over open fires and washed their clothes in 
creeks. Formal education was impossible, 
but young Lincoln pored over the few 
books he could find, studying the Bible in 
particular, probably the only book that his 
family owned. And Fm sure you must have 
heard that sitting by the open fire as a boy, 
he would work out arithmetic problems and 
so forth with a piece of charcoal on a 
wooden shovel that was there by the fire¬ 
place. The first lesson that the life of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln has to teach is: You don’t have 
to be rich to love learning and make some¬ 
thing of yourself. 

Before he became President, Lincoln suc¬ 
ceeded as a lawyer in only a modest way; 
and in politics, he failed repeatedly. He lost 
his first race for the State legislature in Illi¬ 
nois. And when at last he was elected, he 
ran twice for speaker of the Illinois house. 
And both times he was defeated. In 1856 
he campaigned for his party’s Vice-Presi¬ 
dential nomination, and the nomination 
went to another. In 1858, he ran for the 
Senate, and he was defeated. Even as Presi¬ 
dent, Lincoln at first seemed a loser. The 
Union armies met defeat in the crucial 
early engagement of the Civil War, then 
frittered away time drilling on their camp¬ 
grounds when they should have been pur¬ 
suing the enemy. In England, the most 
powerful nation in Europe, informed opin¬ 
ion sided with the Confederacy and held 
that it would be a matter of months before 
the North lost the war and the crude, back- 
woods President was forgotten. That’s the 
second lesson Mr. Lincoln can teach us: If 
you are in the right, ignore defeat. Perse¬ 
vere. For in persevering, Lincoln saved the 
Union and won freedom for the more than 
one-tenth of the population that had been 
kept down in bondage. 

Like all men, Lincoln was affected by the 
prejudices of his time—even in his first 
years as President he held that, subject to 
certain conditions, slavery could never be 
tolerated. But Lincoln kept thinking; his un¬ 
derstanding of human dignity deepened. In 
September of 1862 Lincoln assembled his 
Cabinet. He explained that he’d made a 
vow regarding human freedom to himself 
and, he added hesitatingly, to “his maker.” 


When Congress convened in December, he 
explained, he would push for compensated 
emancipation in the States that had re¬ 
mained loyal to the Union. And then Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln read the text of the Emanci¬ 
pation Proclamation, a document declaring 
that in the rebel States, all Americans, 
whatever their color, should be “. . . 
thenceforward and forever free.” 

This is Lincoln’s greatest lesson, this 
lesson in liberty. He understood that the 
idea of human liberty is bound up in the 
very nature of our nation. He understood 
that America cannot be America without 
standing for the cause of freedom. He had 
often asked himself, Mr. Lincoln once said, 
what great principle or idea it was that held 
the Union together for so long. “It was 
not,” he said, “the mere matter of the sepa¬ 
ration . . . from the motherland.” It was 
something more. It was “. . . something in 
that Declaration of Independence giving 
liberty, not alone to the people of this coun¬ 
try, but hope to the world . . . it was that 
which gave promise that in due time the 
weights should be lifted from the shoulders 
of all men.” 

In other countries, young men and 
women your age look back on the histories 
of their nations to emperors and kings, glo¬ 
rious figures raised in palaces, attended 
upon by servants, given every refinement 
of education by the most eminent scholars 
of the day. You as Americans look back on a 
different kind of figure; a poor man; a 
humble man of the frontier and prairie 
whose parents could neither read nor write; 
a man polite society looked down on be¬ 
cause he told too many jokes. Yet, for all 
that, a man who shook the world by conse¬ 
crating himself and his nation to liberty. 
You know, I have to tell you something 
about that joking thing. A great many 
people criticized him. They thought he 
laughed too much and had jokes. He had an 
answer for them. He said, “I couldn’t per¬ 
form the duties of this job for 15 minutes if 
I couldn’t laugh.” And then he went on and 
said something else, also—not at that same 
time. He said also that he couldn’t perform 
the duties of that office if he didn’t feel that 
he could ask for help from someone who 
was wiser and stronger than all others. 
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Perhaps you and I can best honor Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln by continuing his work. We 
see in recent incidents at Howard Beach, 
New York, and Forsyth County, Georgia, 
that racism is still with us—North and 
South. Let each of us work to eliminate this 
scourge from our country. And in our own 
lives let us strive to live up to Mr. Lincoln’s 
example: his respect for gentleness, for 
knowledge; his humor; his tolerance of his 
fellow men; his abiding love for America. 

You know, living in the White House is 
kind of an experience. You can’t ever be 
free of the knowledge of who and how 
many have preceded you there. But as 
more telling with Lincoln than with every¬ 
one, because just down the hall from where 
we go to sleep at night is Lincoln’s Bed¬ 
room, furnished exactly as it was back there 
for him. And there’s even a legend in the 
White House that he’s still there. As a 
matter of fact, people who’ve worked there 
through several Presidents will go out of 
their way to tell you, yes, that they believe 
he is. Now, I haven’t seen him myself. 
[Laughter] But I have to tell you, I am puz¬ 
zled. Because every once in a while our 
little dog, Rex, will start down that long hall 
toward that room just glaring as if he’s 
seeing something and barking. And he stops 
in front of Lincoln’s door, the bedroom 
door. And once, early on in this, I just 
couldn’t understand it. So, I went down and 
I opened the door, and I stepped in, and I 
turned around for him to come on, and he 
stood there, still barking and growling and 
then started backing away— [laughter ]—and 
would not go in the room. So, the funny 
thing, though, is I have to feel—unlike you 
might think about other ghosts—if he is still 
there, I don’t have any fear at all. I think it 
would be very wonderful to have a little 
meeting with him and probably very help¬ 
ful. 

How many of you have gone to the Lin¬ 
coln Memorial? You must have. Well, now I 
want to ask you—the first time I was ever 
there, someone, a veteran of being there, 
told me to do something. And I wonder if 
you were ever told to do it. And that is, to 
go in and stand on one side of that great 
monument and look up at the profile of 
Lincoln. But then to go round to the other 
side of the statue and look at the other side 


of Lincoln. And what the artist has accom¬ 
plished—if you ever have another chance, 
go there and try this: on one side in that 
face you see strength. You see the thing 
that he had that made him able to deal 
with those problems. When you get around 
to the other side, that side of the face, you 
see compassion. You see the great kindli¬ 
ness of that man. Now, I don’t know how 
the artist accomplished that, but it’s there. 
So if you haven’t done that, make another 
trip sometime and see if that isn’t true. 

Well, I guess that’s enough of a history 
lesson here for today. There are many sto¬ 
ries about Lincoln that could be told, but I 
know that I’m not to keep you here any 
longer. And I just want to thank you all for 
being here. And that thing that I said about 
loving our fellow man and tolerance and so 
forth—I was blessed. I was raised in a 
family that—my mother and father told my 
brother and myself that the greatest sin 
there was was intolerance, prejudice against 
any other people for any reason. And we 
grew up with that, both of us, and I’m 
happy for it. And your generation, you 
don’t have anything to live down as my 
generation did, of previous practices that 
were based on prejudice. So, just make up 
your minds and believe firmly, we’re all 
God’s children, equally beloved by him. 
And as he made it plain, by loving one 
another, we in turn do love him. 

So, God bless all of you, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Coles. Mr. President, I realize that 
your schedule is very busy, but I would feel 
very remiss if I didn’t have an opportunity 
to convey to you some of the messages that 
we at Hines feel. 

You know, a few years ago, as I look back 
down the annals of time, as I travel back to 
1809—I see a little baby, a baby who could 
not know his destiny; a baby who could not 
know that the unity of the whole country 
will rest in his hands; a baby who could not 
know that he will be responsible for the 
removal of a nation’s shackles. And then, as 
time progresses, I see this boy gradually ac¬ 
cepting the mantle of manhood. And then, 
as we come up to 1863, I see, as Dr. King 
said, “a facilitating President signing the 
Emancipation Proclamation.” And then, as 
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we come through the years, as we come up 
to 1983, another Republican President is in 
the White House. This President also saw 
the need to remove shackles. These were 
the shackles of indifference toward educa¬ 
tion. President Lincoln’s proclamation was 
used to unite the country, but President 
Reagan’s proclamation was used to unite 
the minds. President Lincoln’s proclamation 
can be found in any reference book, while 
President Reagan’s proclamation is a living 
testament to the commitment of education¬ 
al excellence. 

The shackles that President Reagan 
loosed were not physical shackles; they 
were the shackles of ignorance. They were 
the shackles that bound the mind and kept 
the school from reaching its maximum po¬ 
tential. It seemed as if nothing could break 
these bonds. And then there came a man, a 
man with the authority to make a change 
and the compassion to do so. This man, 
much like Abraham Lincoln, saw the condi¬ 
tion and proceeded to rectify it. And it was 
then that the school adoption program was 
implemented. And now I, on behalf of the 
students of Hines Junior High School, wish 
to thank you, Mr. Reagan. If it was not for— 
if it were not, rather, for your proclamation, 
we wouldn’t have had a chance to ride the 
battleship Eagle. If it wasn’t for your procla¬ 
mation, we wouldn’t have had a chance to 
have a Redskins All Star Club with tutoring 
in all of the four major subject areas, with 
communications and cultural enrichments; 
we wouldn’t have had a chance for Red¬ 
skins and Redskinettes to come to Hines 
and sponsor many social events; we 
wouldn t have had that chance if you hadn’t 
decided to make a change. The gratitude 
that we feel is not for mere words to define. 

But we also wish to thank Mrs. Dole. We 
wish to thank all of the Maritime Associates. 
I could stand up here all day long and I 
could never finish telling you the things 
that DOT has done for Hines. But instead, 
I’ll conclude by saying this, as a famous 
orator once stated: “In order to discover 


new oceans, first you must have the cour¬ 
age to lose sight of familiar shores.” Those 
people that I have named—they were in 
actuality helping Hines to discover new 
oceans. Whenever President Reagan signed 
a bill or advocated legislation for the im¬ 
provement of the schools in any way, shape, 
form, or fashion, he was in actuality helping 
Hines and our advocates to discover new 
oceans. 

And now, with that in mind, I wish now 
to present to you, Mr. Reagan, this Hines 
Junior High School jacket. But we sincerely 
hope that you will not consider this as 
merely a jacket. We hope that you consider 
this as a symbol of the bond that we now 
share. And with this jacket comes a lifetime 
association with the Hines family. And with 
a open heart do we welcome thee. 

The President. Thank you very much. I 
am very proud to have this. And, you know, 
I know there are present here—and I have 
met here a few on the platform—principals, 
some teachers, as well as students. And I 
know at your age, it’s awfully easy some¬ 
times to get very frustrated and sometimes 
think they were oppressing you. I remem¬ 
ber once sitting in the principal’s office 
when I was in high school. [Laughter] I 
hadn’t been invited there for a social. 
[Laughter] And he said something that I 
remembered over the years. He said to me: 
“You know, Reagan, I don’t care what you 
think of me now. I’m only concerned about 
what you may think of me 15 years from 
now.” And more than 15 years later, and 
before his death, I had the opportunity to 
tell him how I felt about him—15 years 
later—and how much a part he had played 
in my life and how indebted I was to him. 

So, God bless all of you here, and thank 
you very much for this. 

Note: The President spoke at 1:34 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. Michael Coles was a ninth-grade 
student at the school. Elizabeth H. Dole was 
Secretary of Transportation. 
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Proclamation 5608—National Year of Thanksgiving, 1987 

February 12, 1987 


By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 

We, as a people, have been truly blessed, 
and for these blessings we should be ever¬ 
lastingly grateful to the God to Whose prov¬ 
idence this Nation was committed from its 
very inception. President Washington 
issued a Thanksgiving Proclamation in 1789 
“to recommend to the people of the United 
States a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer to be observed by acknowledging 
with grateful heart the many signal favors 
of Almighty God, especially by affording 
them an opportunity peaceably to establish 
a form of government for their safety and 
happiness.” 

To remind us of our own rich heritage 
and the blessings of life in America, 1987 
has been designated the National Year of 
Thanksgiving. It is no coincidence that this 
is the year in which we celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of our Constitution. 

The early settlers of our country pos¬ 
sessed a strength and a conviction based on 
their faith in God that helped them with¬ 
stand the rigors and hardships of carving a 
nation out of wilderness. They laid a firm 
foundation built on the worth, dignity, and 
inalienable rights of the individual. For sus¬ 
taining them and granting them success in 
bringing forth on this continent a new 
Nation, they praised the Almighty and His 
mercy. 

Throughout our history our Presidents 
have summoned the Nation to continue this 
tradition of praise and thanksgiving. From 
George Washington kneeling in the snow at 
Valley Forge to Abraham Lincoln praying 
for the preservation of the Union to Frank¬ 
lin Roosevelt expressing confidence the 
prayers of mankind would bring us through 
to victory, we have turned with faith and 
trust to the One Who holds the whole wide 
world in His hands. 


The national celebration of the Bicenten¬ 
nial of the Constitution also gives us an op¬ 
portunity to remember and honor those 
who gathered in Philadelphia to forge a 
document that would provide a blueprint 
for this great Nation. Benjamin Franklin, 
the oldest member of the Assembly, re¬ 
minded his fellow delegates that God had 
heard their prayers during their struggle for 
Independence. Should they not remember, 
he asked, that God governs in the affairs of 
men? “If a sparrow cannot fall without His 
notice,” he urged them, “how can an 
empire rise without His aid?” 

We look to the future of our Nation in 
this same spirit. Let us thank God for our 
constitutional form of government, for our 
precious freedoms of speech, assembly, reli¬ 
gion, and the press, and for all those who 
sacrificed to preserve them in peace and in 
war for two centuries. 

In recognition of the vital role that ex¬ 
pressions of thanksgiving play in our nation¬ 
al heritage, the Congress, by Public Law 
99-265, has designated 1987 as a “National 
Year of Thanksgiving” and authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla¬ 
mation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore,, 1, Ronald Reagan , Presi¬ 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim 1987 as a National Year of 
Thanksgiving, and I urge all Americans 
during this year to celebrate and demon¬ 
strate our gratitude for God’s blessings and 
to be grateful for our heritage and our 
future. 

In Witness Whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of February, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America die two hun¬ 
dred and eleventh. 

Ronald Reagan 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis¬ 
ter, 11:45 a.m., February 13, 1987] 
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Statement on Signing the Emergency Food and Shelter Bill 
February 12, 1987 


Today I have approved H.J. Res. 102, a 
joint resolution containing four unrelated 
provisions. This legislation provides $50 mil¬ 
lion in additional funds for the emergency 
food and shelter program run by the Feder¬ 
al Emergency Management Agency 
through a consortium of private charitable 
and religious organizations to assist the 
homeless by transferring funds from the dis¬ 
aster relief program; authorizes the Veter¬ 
ans Administration to contract for treat¬ 
ment and rehabilitation services in commu¬ 
nity-based treatment facilities for veterans 
suffering from chronic mental illness; disap¬ 
proves a proposed deferral of funds for 
intrastate storage and distribution costs of 
surplus food donated to the States for the 
needy; and in section 3 purports to disap¬ 
prove the pay raises I recommended for the 
Vice President, Members of Congress and 
the judiciary, and certain executive branch 
officials. 

The Attorney General has advised me 
that the purported disapproval of my pay 
recommendations is without any legal force 


and effect because the House of Represent¬ 
atives did not vote on the resolution until 
after expiration of the statutorily prescribed 
30-day period for passage of a joint resolu¬ 
tion of disapproval. The Federal Salary Act, 
pursuant to which I made these recommen¬ 
dations gives the Congress 30 days in which 
to pass a joint resolution disapproving the 
recommended increase. That act, of course, 
does not prevent the Congress from taking 
legislative action that either amends the act 
or sets the statutory rates of pay for covered 
individuals. Subject to the constitutional 
limitations in article III, section 1, preclud¬ 
ing a decrease in compensation for mem¬ 
bers of the judiciary, I recognize that the 
Congress has the legal authority to repeal 
the pay raise. In this case, however, the 
Congress chose to use the 30-day joint reso¬ 
lution of disapproval mechanism provided 
in the act, and its actions must be interpret¬ 
ed accordingly. 

Note: H.J. Res. 102, approved February 12, 
was assigned Public Law No. 100-6. 


Designation of Julius W. Becton, Jr., as National Defense Stockpile 

Manager 

February 13, 1987 


The President today designated Julius W. 
Becton, Jr., Director of the Federal Emer¬ 
gency Management Agency, as National 
Defense Stockpile Manager. This is a new 
position. 

Prior to his current position, Mr. Becton 
served as Director, Office of Foreign Disas¬ 
ter Assistance, Agency for International De¬ 
velopment, 1984-1985. He is also govern¬ 
ment representative to the American Na¬ 


tional Red Cross. For more than 35 years, 
he served in the United States Army, retir¬ 
ing with the rank of lieutenant general. 

Mr. Becton graduated from Prairie View 
A&M College (B.S., 1960), the University of 
Maryland (M.A., 1966), and the National 
War College (1969-1970). He is married 
and has five children. Mr. Becton resides in 
Alexandria, VA. He was bom July 29, 1926, 
in Bryn Mawr, PA. 
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Remarks Congratulating the New York Giants, 1987 Super Bowl 

Champions 

February 13, 1987 


The President. Well, it’s wonderful to 
have you all here. Nancy was going to 
invite you to my birthday party last week, 
but when I mentioned the way you like to 
celebrate, she said she didn’t think that 
wearing Gatorade was Presidential. [Laugh¬ 
ter] So, next week in Washington we’ll be 
addressing the critical issues of excellence 
and competitiveness in American life. And I 
can’t think of a better kick-off than having 
the New York Giants here today. No one 
who saw your performance during those 
close games in the middle of the season and 
your overpowering victories in the playoffs 
and the Super Bowl can doubt “The Jints” 
are a great football team. [Laughter] 

Now, I know Coach Parcells has a family 
commitment today and couldn’t be with us, 
but I also know he’s going to be a little 
upset with me for saying that. I read some¬ 
where that he likes to keep everything nice 
and modest and humble and understated. I 
even hear that when, from time to time, 
great players like yourselves make mistakes, 
he issues only very gentle, low-key, even 
tender reminders like: “Now, now, line¬ 
backer Carson, that’s a no-no.” [Laughter] I 
guess the truth is that Bill Parcells is a little 
more outspoken than that. But I also guess 
that coaches do have a right to take the 
game seriously. Not as seriously as the fans, 
of course, but seriously. 

I can remember the old story told about 
one Notre Dame coach—now, not the 
coach you’re thinking of— [laughter] —be¬ 
lieve me, if I start telling Rockne stories 
we’ll be here all day. [Laughter] No, this 
story is about one of Rock’s successors and 
one of his own players, Frank Leahy. It was 
in a game Notre Dame played back in 1946 
and Notre Dame player Bob Livingstone 
missed a tackle. And his teammate, Johnny 
Lujack, screamed, “Livingstone, you so-and- 
so, you!”—and he went on and on about 
that. And then Frank Leahy said, “Another 
sacrilege like that, Jonathon Lujack, and 
you’ll be disassociated from our fine Catho¬ 
lic university.” Well, in the very next play 


Livingstone missed another tackle. And 
Coach Leahy turned to the bench and 
yelled, “Lads, Jonathon Lujack was com¬ 
pletely right about Robert Livingstone!” 
[Laughter] But the serious side of football is 
something the Giants and their fans under¬ 
stand. After that famous play in 1978 
against the Eagles, one loyal Giant fan, 
Mike Taubin, put it this way: “My seats are 
in the end zone and I can still see Herman 
Edwards coming straight toward me. My 
life was over!” [Laughter] 

Well, as both stories suggest, football is 
more than just serious business—and being 
successful at it means realizing that. Harry 
Carson and the Gatorade bucket proves my 
point. The New York Giants played great 
football this year, but they also had fun. 
That kind of spirit has always marked the 
great Giants teams. That’s why our fans 
have been so—or your fans, I should say, 
have been so loyal and for so many years. I 
don’t have many fans anymore. [Laughter] 
Well, they knew that someday they would 
have a great team again and that such a 
team would mean more than just great ath¬ 
letes, it would mean a team with a heart—a 
team that liked each other and a team that 
loved fun, but loved winning more. 

So don’t forget, you’re continuing one of 
the best traditions in football history. Some 
say those Baltimore Colts versus New York 
Giants games in 1958 and ’59 were the 
greatest ever played. And who can ever 
forget the offense of Conerly, Gifford, and 
Rote and the great defense of Huff and 
Modzeleswki and Grier. Today’s Giant orga¬ 
nization—Wellington Mara, Tim Mara, 
George Young, Bill Parcells, and, above all, 
this team is marked by that tradition and 
that spirit. It’s a tradition you’ve continued 
and ennobled. I know what a moment it 
must have been for you, well, Mara, when 
Charley Conerly walked over and hugged 
you after the Super Bowl. 

You know, I was going to mention some 
names now. I wanted to single out Joe 
Morris as the courageous sparkplug who, in 
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almost every game, got the offensive 
weapon going. And then there was Brad 
Benson’s war with a great opponent named 
Dexter Manley. And all of you on that tre¬ 
mendous Giants offensive line. You see, 
fellas, I used to play guard— [laughter ]— 
right guard, that is. [Laughter] I’m sympa¬ 
thetic—and then receivers like Mark 
Bavaro or Phil McConkey. Phil, as you 
know, Fm partial to flag-wavers. [Laughter] 
Of course, the defense—sportswriter Paul 
Zimmerman said that, “Coach Par cells likes 
to collect elephants. Also linebackers. And 
sometimes it’s hard to tell them apart.” 
[Laughter] Fm glad he didn’t say donkeys. 
[Laughter] That took a minute, didn’t it? 
[Laughter] 

All I can say is Fm awful grateful the 
Gipper played before your time. But Law¬ 
rence Taylor, Harry Carson, Carl Banks, 
Byron Hunt, Andy Headen, Gary Reasons, 
and the rest of you—you were all superb 
this year. And so were the men in front of 
you, from Jim Burt to George Martin; and 
those behind you—a secondary that took 
some critical losses this year but came right 
back at the opposition. And finally, I 
wanted to single out Phil Simms, not only 
for his great play on the field but for his 
character as a leader. But it’s hard to single 
out people on this team. It wasn’t just Phil 
or Joe or L.T. or Harry. The one thing ev¬ 
erybody noticed about this team is that it 
was a band of brothers, a team forged by 
one undeniable bond—the will to win. 

You know, a young boxer in New York 
once asked the Westside Y’s boxing coach 
Bob Chiocher what made a good fighter. 
And Coach Chiocher didn’t answer with, 
well, quick hands or fast feet or punching 
power or any of the number of other an¬ 
swers that you might expect. He said in¬ 
stead, “A good fighter is a hungry fighter.” 
Well, it’s the same with football teams or in 
any sport. And this year the Giants were 
hungry for victory—victory for their 
owners, for their coaches, and for their fans; 
hungry to excel and to be the best; and 
hungry to prove that they were true repre¬ 
sentatives of a great and grand football tra¬ 
dition. That’s what the Super Bowl victory 
meant. As George Martin said after the 
game, “The Giants of yesteryear have 
passed the torch.” 


So, I want to congratulate all of you— 
George Young for playing such a crucial 
role in developing this team, Coach Par- 
cells, the Maras. All of us today, all of Amer¬ 
ica, salute you. And we salute you as the 
best. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. 

Mr. Young. It’s nice to be here surround¬ 
ed by the Secret Service instead of by the 
Redskins. [Laughter] It’s a privilege for me 
to represent the Giant organization in 
thanking the President for inviting us to 
meet him and also for inviting us to visit 
the most famous home in all the world. But 
before we do anything more, we have some 
presents for Mr. President from three of 
our captains—Phil Simms, George Martin, 
and Harry Carson. But Harry Carson, you’d 
better be careful of—he’s a little sneaky. 
[Laughter] Phil Simms will be first. 

Mr. Simms. On behalf of the Giants, Mr. 
President, I’d like to present you with this 
jersey. We would like for you to be part of 
our team. And of course the number, I 
think, is very suitable for you. 

Mr. Carson. Mr. President, I had to talk 
some of my teammates out of dunking you 
because that’s what they wanted me to do 
to you. [Laughter] But instead, I would like 
to present to you this visiting team jersey so 
that whenever we come to RFK, you can sit 
in the stands and root for the best team. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. President, all of the ball¬ 
players of the New York Giants voted 
unanimously to make you an honorary ball¬ 
player of the New York Giants. They did so 
only because they said that you and I were 
very close in age. [Laughter] I quickly in¬ 
formed them that as a senior member of 
the New York Giants that that grants me 
the veto power. [Laughter] And in doing so, 
sir, I would like to give you a replica of our 
Super Bowl ring and make you an honorary 
coach of the New York Giants. 

The President. I thank you all. I once 
played opposite a fellow that could’ve worn 
that ring. [Laughter] He outweighed me 
100 pounds. And I decided I wasn’t going 
to go under him. And I couldn’t go over 
him. I decided to go around him, and I 
almost got killed. I met our tackle coming 
around the other side. [Laughter] But when 
do I report? [Laughter] Well, thank you all. 
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God bless you all for being here. Were all 
proud of you. 

Note: The President spoke at 3:05 p.m . in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 


remarks, the President referred to former 
New York Giants players Charley Conerly, 
Frank Gifford, Kyle Rote, Sam Huff, Rich¬ 
ard Modzeleswki, and Rosie Grier. 


Radio Address to the Nation on Proposed Catastrophic Health 
Insurance Legislation 
February 14, 1987 


My fellow Americans: 

This afternoon Fd like to spend a few 
moments discussing a decision I made this 
week, a major decision that’s likely to affect 
virtually every family in America. Our ad¬ 
ministration will propose to Congress a 
comprehensive plan to cover catastrophic 
illnesses. A catastrophic illness can strike 
anyone—the young, the old, the middle 
aged. The single distinguishing characteris¬ 
tic is simply this: Whatever form it takes, a 
catastrophic illness costs money—lots of it. 
The problem has grown in recent years as 
we’ve achieved medical breakthroughs ena¬ 
bling Americans to live longer lives. Come 
to think of it, I myself have already lived 
some 22 years longer than the life expect¬ 
ancy at the time of my birth. But longer 
lives for Americans involves the challenge 
of seeing to it that our older citizens have 
the financial security they need. With our 
new proposals, Fll be asking the Congress 
to join our administration in meeting that 
challenge. 

In brief, this is how the proposals break 
down: First, we’re asking Congress to legis¬ 
late acute catastrophic illness insurance for 
Medicare beneficiaries, most of whom are 
65 and over. Under this proposal. Medicare 
itself would be amended to provide unlimit¬ 
ed Medicare coverage. Moreover, our pro¬ 
posal would establish a limit of just $2,000 
for out-of-pocket Medicare expenses that 
can presently run into the many thousands. 
And we can do all this by adding just $4.92 
to the Medicare monthly premium. This is a 
pay-as-you-go program, a program that re¬ 
quires no tax dollars. Now, what does this 
mean in practical terms? Well, the answer 
is simple: peace of mind for some 30 million 


older Americans. Suppose, for example, that 
someone over 65 fell and broke a hip. And 
then suppose that, while still recovering, 
she contracted pneumonia. A broken hip 
and pneumonia—that could mean two 
acute care hospitalizations within the same 
year, care that would cost thousands. Under 
Medicare as it stands today, the patient her¬ 
self would have to pay a significant portion 
of these costs—and all but the very wealthy 
would be wiped out. But under our propos¬ 
al, Medicare itself would pay most costs 
above $2,000, giving the patient financial 
security. 

Regarding the cost of long-term care for 
older Americans, there are no easy answers. 
But in its second part of our initiative, our 
proposal calls for the Treasury Department 
and others to find ways of helping families 
meet these costs. Options we will examine 
include, for example, favorable tax treat¬ 
ment for savings accounts established to 
meet the costs of long-term care. Of course 
it’s too early to predict what will work best, 
but the important point is that our proposal 
calls on the Government to start working. 
Fm confident that, working with Congress 
and private insurers, we can find a new and 
innovative way to ease the financial burden 
of long-term care. 

But our proposal isn’t just aimed at older 
Americans. In part three of our initiative, 
we will take steps to improve catastrophic 
illness coverage for all Americans, regard¬ 
less of age. Under our plan, the Federal and 
State governments would work together to 
promote the formation of what are known 
as risk pools within the States—helping to 
provide insurance for those who could not 
otherwise obtain insurance. We will encour- 
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age the States to use their authority to re¬ 
quire catastrophic coverage as part of the 
health insurance available through employ¬ 
ers. And we’ll work with Congress to 
change certain requirements, giving the 
States more flexibility in the management 
of Medicaid programs. And as in many mat¬ 
ters related to health care, education is im¬ 
portant. Under our plan, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment would work with the private 
sector to make widely available information 
about the risks, costs, and financing options 
of various forms of catastrophic illness insur¬ 
ance; and to encourage every American to 
plan for his health care in the future. 

All of us have family, friends, or neigh¬ 
bors who have suffered devastating illnesses 
that threatened their financial security. For 


too long older Americans, in particular, 
have faced the possibility of sicknesses that 
might not only wipe out their own savings 
but those of their families. Our proposal 
would make available catastrophic medical 
insurance for every American eligible for 
Medicare. It would take steps to provide 
catastrophic illness coverage for Americans 
of all ages. And it would begin the search 
for ways to meet the costs of long-term 
care. As I said a moment ago, what it all 
comes down to is peace of mind. And I 
think you will agree—it’s worth it. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 

Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Transmitting 
a Report on Compliance With Arms Control Agreements 
February 17, 1987 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

I am pleased to transmit the enclosed 
report on the adherence of the United 
States to obligations undertaken in arms 
control agreements and on problems relat¬ 
ed to compliance by other nations with the 
provisions of bilateral and multilateral arms 
control agreements to which the United 
States is a party. 

This report, updating last year’s report, 
meets the requirements of Section 52 of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended in the FY 1986 ACDA Authoriza¬ 
tion Bill. It was prepared by the Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency in coordination with the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Sec¬ 
retary of Energy, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Director of Central 
Intelligence. 

In previous reports to the Congress, the 
United States has made clear its concerns 
about Soviet noncompliance. These con¬ 
cerns remain. The United States Govern¬ 
ment takes equally seriously its own com¬ 
mitments to arms control agreements and 


sets rigid standards and procedures for as¬ 
suring that it meets its obligations. The 
United States has been and remains in com¬ 
pliance with all current treaty obligations 
and political commitments. 

In view of the continued pattern of un¬ 
corrected Soviet violations and the increas¬ 
ing magnitude and threat of Soviet strategic 
forces, I decided on May 27, 1986, to end 
the U.S. policy of observing the SALT I In¬ 
terim Agreement (which had expired, and 
which the Soviets were violating) and the 
SALT II Treaty (which was never ratified; 
which, had it been ratified, would have ex¬ 
pired on December 31, 1985; and which 
the Soviets were violating). These agree¬ 
ments are now behind us, and Soviet allega¬ 
tions and the facts of Soviet compliance 
with regard to these agreements are there¬ 
fore not discussed in this year’s report. For 
our part, we will continue to exercise 
utmost restraint in our strategic force pro¬ 
grams as we press for equitable and effec¬ 
tively verifiable agreements on deep reduc¬ 
tions in U.S. and Soviet nuclear arsenals. 
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This report is unclassified and suitable for 
general release. However, a classified at¬ 
tachment, providing information on non- 
compliance by other nations with provisions 
of multilateral arms control agreements, is 
being provided under separate cover. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Note; Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent¬ 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Remarks to Business Leaders at a White House Briefing on 
Economic Competitiveness 
February 17, 1987 


Well, George [Bush] and I thank you all 
very much, and welcome to the White 
House. Today—in this, the 200th anniversa¬ 
ry year of the writing of the Constitution, 
and here in one of America’s most historic 
buildings—we’re gathered, yes, as leaders of 
government; yes, as business people; yes, as 
educators; yes, as scientists; yes, as all of 
these, hut even more as Americans. Were 
here to take a step into America’s future. 
We’ll talk today about the 21st century. 
That seems like the distant future; but in 
the life of a person, much less the life of 
this still young nation, the 21st century is 
but a few moments away. 

A child who begins kindergarten this year 
will graduate from high school in the year 
2000. It’s not too early to ask what kind of a 
nation that child will inherit from us. Will 
we give that child the best education in the 
world to prepare for leading our country 
and the world in the next century? While 
that child is growing up, America’s industri¬ 
al base will be changing. And here, if his 
parents find themselves in a shrinking in¬ 
dustry, will they have the opportunity to be 
retrained for jobs of the future, not those of 
the past? And when that child grows up, 
will he find himself in a strong, competitive 
nation that is a proud leader of a fair, free, 
and growing world’s economy? Or will he 
or she find themselves in one that has built 
walls to isolate itself and that, in its isola¬ 
tion, has stagnated and declined? 

In the last 6 years America has once 
again become the economic wonder of the 
world, the land of promise to which people 


everywhere look as a beacon of hope, free¬ 
dom, and growth. We cut tax rates, and 
now all around the world, other nations are 
taking notice. We cut regulations that sti¬ 
fled economic growth—and here, also, 
other nations are following us. We’ve done 
all this, and as a result we’ve reignited the 
American flame of opportunity and created 
more new jobs in the last 5 years than 
Europe and Japan combined. Will we now 
prepare the way to continue this legacy of 
opportunity into the next decade and into 
the next century? These are the questions 
that we Americans will answer. And let me 
put my cards right here on the table. I have 
a very simple goal, and I believe all Ameri¬ 
cans share it. Call it competitiveness. Call it 
a quest for excellence. Call it preparing for 
the 21st century. In the year 2000 we want 
America still at the top of the charts, the 
front of the pack, the head of the class. Yes, 
in the year 2000 we want America to be 
number one—and climbing still for the 
stars. 

In today’s world that’s going to take some 
doing. In the years ahead we’re going to 
have to work harder and work better. And 
we’re going to have to be clear from the 
start about what the right and wrong paths 
are. Like the story about Lincoln—his birth¬ 
day was last week, so I thought I’d tell you 
a Lincoln story. [Laughter] As a young 
lawyer he once had to plead two cases in 
the same day before the same judge. Both 
involved the same principle of law, but in 
one Lincoln appeared for the defendant 
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and in the other for the plaintiff. Now, you 
can see how this makes anything above a 
50-percent success rate very difficult. 
[Laughter] Well, in the morning Lincoln 
made an eloquent plea and won his case. 
Later he took the opposite side and was 
arguing just as earnestly. Puzzled, the judge 
asked why the change of attitude. Well, 
“Your Honor,” said Honest Abe, “I may 
have been wrong in the morning, but I 
know Fm right now.” [Laughter] 

The quest for excellence that I have in 
mind is not just a legislative package, al¬ 
though legislation will play a part. It is not 
just another government program, although 
government has a role. Rather, it’s a great 
national undertaking that will challenge all 
Americans to be aH that they can be, to 
work together to seek new opportunities, to 
be the very best in a strong and growing 
international economy—an international 
economy that gives us both the challenge of 
competition and, as it grows and we grow 
with it, the promise of a century of prosper¬ 
ity ahead. 

To America’s business the quest for excel¬ 
lence will be the challenge to make prod¬ 
ucts more efficiently, to embrace new ideas, 
better methods of management, and new 
technologies; yes, to make the proudest, 
most desirable label on more and more 
products and services around the world, the 
label that reads: “Made in America.” To 
America’s workers the challenge is to be 
prepared for the new jobs and new skills of 
the future and to prove, in the quality of 
their work, that the pride is indeed back. 
To America’s educators the challenge is to 
prepare our students for this changing 
world so that they can write clearly; so that 
illiteracy among this great and free people 
becomes a thing of the past and more chil¬ 
dren read at their level skill or above; so 
that every high school graduate has a basic 
understanding of mathematics and science 
and knows how to work a computer; and so 
that every graduate knows the meaning of 
our sacred American heritage. 

In the last 3 years Governors, mayors, 
school boards, and parents around the coun¬ 
try have made quality the focus of their 
reforms. The challenge now is to finish the 
job—to make sure that by the year 2000 
America has the best educational system in 


the world. Yes, to all of us, the quest for 
excellence is a challenge to join together in 
looking to the new world marketplace not 
as a source of fear and uncertainty, but in 
the way Americans have always looked at 
their challenges: as. a great opportunity, as 
another open frontier for the American 
spirit, as America’s great next adventure. 

As America moves toward the 21st centu¬ 
ry, government also has a role in our great 
national quest for excellence. We have al¬ 
ready taken giant steps. Our tax reform has 
given us the most incentive-oriented tax 
system in the world. And already other gov¬ 
ernments are asking themselves what they 
can do to catch up with us. Perhaps you 
saw a newspaper account recently about a 
German entrepreneur who has built three 
factories here in America and is building 
another. These factories make products for 
export to Latin America and the Far East. 
Explaining why he was building export fac¬ 
tories in America rather than Germany, he 
told the reporter that the difference was 
taxes. Because of taxes, he said: “In the 
United States, I have to earn $1.8 million in 
order to put $1 million in my own reserves. 
In Germany I have to earn $4 million to do 
the same thing.” But as much as our tax 
reform has done to make America more 
competitive, there is still more to do. This 
week I’m sending to Congress proposed leg¬ 
islation to ensure that government will con¬ 
tribute its share to America’s quest for ex¬ 
cellence. Ours is a diverse package, as di¬ 
verse as the challenge before us. But di¬ 
verse though it is, it has one central pur¬ 
pose, and that is to make certain that in the 
years ahead the door of opportunity and 
excellence is open to all Americans. 

For America’s workers this package will 
include new efforts for job retraining. Prop¬ 
erly prepared workers in our declining in¬ 
dustries can be the competitive edge for 
our rising industries. They are skilled; they 
know how to perform in the industrial 
workplace. They have the discipline and 
dedication to quality that America will need 
in the marketplace of the next century. We 
must not let this national treasure go to 
waste. And that’s why our job retraining 
proposal will target dislocated workers. 
These are the workers who, in the past. 
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made America the world’s leader in indus¬ 
try after industry. We must never forget 
that they’re the key to our future, as well. 
Our package also includes training funds for 
young people who come from economically 
disadvantaged backgrounds. America will 
not be able to compete in the world of the 
next century if some of us are permanently 
barred from the team. We need every 
American lending a hand, and that includes 
those who today are caught in the poverty 
trap. We must find ways to recruit these 
people for America’s team. They deserve 
the same opportunities all Americans de¬ 
serve. And we all need them joining in, 
grabbing the lifeline with us, and helping to 
pull America into the future. 

America’s most competitive edge has 
always been our scientific and technological 
creativity. In many respects, we invented 
the modem world. The light bulb, the tele¬ 
phone, the airplane, the mass production 
automobile, the computer, the transistor, 
the semiconductor—the list of American in¬ 
ventions that we take for granted is endless. 
Today we are still a leader in innovation. In 
communications technology, for example, 
one expert has put it like this: ‘‘The Ameri¬ 
cans are light years ahead of everyone.” But 
still we aren’t doing enough. In too many 
industries we have developed the technolo¬ 
gy, only to see others bring it to the mar¬ 
ketplace. Our legislative package will help 
make the journey from the American labo¬ 
ratory to the American factory, to the world 
market, a shorter journey and a more cer¬ 
tain one. 

Part of our focus will be on Federal lab¬ 
oratories, including defense laboratories. 
These are among the largest and most pro¬ 
ductive centers of scientific research in the 
world. But in the past there have been set 
up roadblocks between what was going on 
inside and the commercial world outside. 
That will change. We will encourage scien¬ 
tists working in Federal laboratories to 
patent, license, and commercialize their re¬ 
search. Federal agencies will establish royal¬ 
ty-sharing plans with their scientists. We 
will recruit science entrepreneurs to act as 
conduits between the laboratories and busi¬ 
ness, venture capitalists and universities. 
We will also encourage exchanges between 
Federal laboratories and private industry, so 


each can benefit from the other. We will 
encourage our defense and space programs 
to continue to spin off technology to indus¬ 
try and to do it even faster than they have. 
And we will double the budget of the Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation over the next 5 
years. 

We’re also proposing to establish a 
number of science and technology centers 
around the Nation. These will be on univer¬ 
sity campuses. They will focus on those 
areas of science that directly contribute to 
America’s economic competitiveness. 
They’ll be homes to long-term research in 
areas such as robotics for automated manu¬ 
facturing and microelectronics, new materi¬ 
al processes, and biotechnology. They will 
help to ensure that when it comes to tech¬ 
nological leadership, America in the next 
century will continue to have the inside 
edge. 

And finally, we cannot retain our techno¬ 
logical leadership unless our children have 
the basic knowledge of science and technol¬ 
ogy that the 21st century will demand. And 
that’s why we will begin a campaign for 
scientific literacy. It will include internships 
in Federal labs for promising students and 
aid to schools on all levels to buy scientific 
equipment and computers. We will also 
make available the expertise of top Federal 
scientists to help develop textbooks, soft¬ 
ware, and lab equipment for our schools 
and universities. America’s natural re¬ 
sources are precious beyond measure, but 
let us never forget that a greater and more 
important resource than even these is in 
the minds of our young people. Our pro¬ 
gram will help ensure that these young 
minds are ready for the 21st century. 

But all the science and all the education 
in the world will do us little good if the 
markets of the world are shrinking. We 
must continue to promote the expansion of 
world trade. History has taught us that we 
cannot become more competitive or enjoy 
major job growth by restricting imports 
across the board. In 1930 the United States 
imposed major new tariffs, against the 
advice of most economists. Three years 
later the unemployment rate stood at 25 
percent. Free trade is one of the few things 
almost all economists agree on. 
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